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wy. CARD, Secretary. WESTINGHOUSE, General. Manager. 


TEES SSS TriII GS Bouse Ate 
WILMERDING, PA., U.S. A., 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake; Weithighoine Lotte dae Br: 
The “AUTOMATIC” bas proved itself to be the most efficient train and safety brake known.» Its cauiicitton is ives it oan beloperated from cay ae hb 


train, if desired, and should the train separate, or a hose or pipé tail, it applies sntomatically: A GUARANTEE is given against ps spo rene 
on the apparatus sold them. FULL INFORMATION, FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. — 


tic Freight Brake is essentially the same apparatus as the Automatic Brake for arcrg, maton aN that. Bs Ben sant a a aa 
The Bie RA + shaniem, and is sold ata very low price, The saving in accidents, fat. w. *s wages, and dae 
dafety. tty will lL repay the cost of its application within a very short time. ; 


The Westinghvuse Automatic Brake ig now in use on 20,000 engines and 240,000 cars. .This includes 140,000 freight cars, ge is deoeé 16 per ceatot ihe susie srelaht or 
equipment of the country. Orders have been received for $0,000 of the improved quick action brakes since December, 1887 ae 


} W i AM, FREIGHT, FRUIT, ae 
STOCK and BAGGAGE » 


Afford Absolute Protection to: Contents: of Oar. 
THE SERVIS RAILE OAD TIE PLATE . oe AS 
Prevents Rails from Cutting, Track from Spreading, and insures Economical Permanent Way. oe 


LDU IN ELAIVE MAMUFACTURIIS co., 
Specialties for Railway Equipment. General Offices: 703-707 Phente Butiging. C] CHIOAGG: Ue he 
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8,000 in Use on 100 Railroads since March1,’88.| "= 


The Most Econemical, Safe and OKANDS WN 
Durable Guard in Existence, Fe BRO & £00, 
AP 


wes Continuous Ballasted Track; = | Momufacturers, Imperters a Decor tn ee 


A. W. wae Preat. ES » YALL, Manager. 
T. M. TIEN, Soceetas.;, Vig es Devens e iat ts 


THE NATIONAL SURFACE GUARD CO. |: a pe 
No. 234 Clark Street, CHICAGO, W ASHBURN & MORK WG, a, 


‘ OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
WESTE x ‘Barbed Wire, Stool Wire Hay Bale 
CONGDON BRAKE SHOE CO. , a | oe . 
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‘FRANK J. BECKER, President. ©. L. FREER, Vice President and Treasurer. Transits and Levels 


PENINSULAR CAR CO. vont 


DETROIT, MICH. 1) mapa Chakte: Bot sik & + isa of 


Freight Cars of all Classes. Car Wheels and Castings. ‘Engineers’ and Dranghtsmans' Materials 
Capacity, 30 Cars per day. yas QUEEN . & £0., 


RAILROAD SIGNAL LAMP & LANTERN CO:, Se : 
Bole Licensed. Makers of W.8. =e 


Blizzard Engine Lamp. Utility Tail Lamp, Spring Bottom Switch Lamp. 


SELF-SUPPORTING STEEL-GUARD. LANTERNS. " cLEFEE xD, OHIO, 
447 West 53d St.. NEW YORK. 212 Phenix Building, CHICAGO,| = " ee 
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AaRnor Frewou, Chairman. Guo. W. Mosris,; Gn Pape. D.C. Nostra, gecry & Trees 
Juravs &. ? aEncn, Vice Chairman. P. N. Faawon, General Superintendent. 


THE A. FRENCH SPRING CO. Limited, 


PITTSBURGH, PHNN. 


Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. . 
WEW YORK, 8 Boreel Butiding. BOSTON, 62 Mason Building. CHICAGO, Pheonix see! 
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WINNIPEG, MAN. 


If you are Interested in REAL ESTATE here, 
either as Buyer or Seller, it will pay you 
to call on or write me. 











A thirteen year residence in this city---with investments in Real Estate continuously 
as owner and agent---enables me to protect the interests of my clients. 


Investments made either on commission or on sharing plan. Correspondence solicited. 


EOD oe Gee 
[ay Refer to any Bank in Winnipeg. 489 Main St. 


- a x 


FARM LANDS AND CITY PROPERTIES. 


We offer some choice Improved Farms at and less than. wild land prices, convenient to SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
and RAILROADS. Also some very desirable Winnipeg Properties at old prices. Fullest information given. 


GG. J. MAULSON, Local Man’r, London & Canada Loan Co., 
195 Lombard St., Winnipeg, Man. 











~ Scottish Manitoba & Northwest Real Estate Company, Limited. 
rarw | MANITOBA) s4yps. 


This Company are large owners of Farming Lands in all the favorable districts of the Province, 
which they are prepared to dispose of to actual settlers upon the most liberal terms. Full lists and 


information furnished free on application. Write us. 
Offices: 482 Main Street, WINNIPEG. WM. J. AKIN, Manager. 


KE. A. ROOT, Real Estate and Insurance. 


Taxes paid and rents collecetd for Non-residents. Your business respectfully solicited. 
Queen’s Hotel, WINNIPEG, MAN. 820 Tower Ave., WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 


EMPIRE BREWING & MALTING CO, 


MAF IITIN IEP ES, MAIN. 


Stock Ales, Porter, Wiener Lager. 

















WINNIPEG ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CHAS. H. ENDERTON, 


Real kistate and Investent Broker. 


Careful attention given to Investments for Non-residents. 








Correspondence solicited. ’ 
No. 375 Main Street, WINNIPEG. 


References: The Savings Bank of St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn.; National German-American Bank, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Commercial Bank of Manitoba, \ ee 


Sosa Main Street, - WA innmipesc, Manitoba. 


dé: McLA REN. 
Freal Estate Broker. 











FOR SALE 


CITY PROPERTY. FARM PROPERTY. 
Improved Business Blocks, Residences, Improved Farms, 
Vacant Business and Residental Property in all parts Prairie Farms, 
of the City, Wood Lands, 
Inside Acreage Property. Hay Lands. 


When you visit Winnipeg call and examine my list. Correspondence solicited. 


THE BANK OF OTTAWA. 


Head Office, OTTAWA. GEORGE BURN, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Rest. $400,000. 


DIRECTORS: JAmes McLAREN, President; Cuas. MAGEE, Vice Pres’t; JonN MATHER, ALEX. FRAZER, Hon. GEO. BRYSON, BOBERT BLACKBURN, GEO ‘Hay. 


Statement of Business, August 31, 1890. (Condensed.) 
RESOURCES. LIABILITIES. 


Cash, Bank Balances and Dominion Government Bonds. ----------- $ 752,855 Capital Stock..-.--.--+eseeeeeeeecceeeeceseeeeeeeneeeeeeees $1,000,000 
DR COIN, oc cock cede cee cadueeeewesseseceswnseween 4,477,998 ER ee eee Ce ee eae ee ke ee eee 400,000 
Overdue Debts Secured... -- +--+ ++ seeeeeeeceeececeeeseeeeeees 12,114 Undived Profits and Dividends unpaid..-.----+-+--s+seseeeeeee 189,102 
FOE cainik sc aminwesnakdeon sas dcadebeieaamun 22,354 Deposits Se 7 APPR § Sap ae ea roe nem Omer oer eee meer ae a ree ee 3,090,196 

Bank Premises, Real Estate and Mortgages.-.-.-....-...eseeeees 109,963 SEE Ae OER PO OAT TILED AEE T RE _ 695,986 986 
$5,375,284 $5,31 375,284 284 

BRANCHES: PEMBROKE, KEEWATIN, ARNPRIOR, CARLTON PLACE, Winnipeg, Man. FP. H. MATHEWSON, Manager: 


Bankers in Manitoba for the Northern sinenanibe Railway. 


CROTTY & CROSS, 


Established 1879. 


Real Estate Agents. 


Rents Collected and Estates Managed. Money to Loan. 
Debentures, Railway Bonds and Scrip Bought and Sold. 


ROOM NO. 11 HARRIS BLOCK. 





No. 194 Market St. East, Opp. CityHall, ALIN IN TEES, MAIN. 





















WINNIPEG ADVERTISEMENTS. 








CLARE FURNACE. 


Wood or Coal. 











OUR GUARANTEE 
THAT ACCOMPANIES ALL FURNACES SET BY US. 








We fully guarantee and warrant this Furnace to be whooly gas and 
dust tight, to work economically and properly in every respect, and to 
heat all rooms in which registers are placed, to say, 70 degrees, when 
COAL FURNACE. the thermometer outside is 40° below zero. 








Write for Prices and Estimates to 


W. D. PETTIGREW & C0., 








WOOD FURNACE. 


528 Main St., WINNIPEG. WAT holesale Agents. 





S.A. ROWBOTHAM & CO., 
Freal Estate and Loans, 


P. O. Box 616. 450 Main St., Opp. Post-office, Winnipeg, Man. 


EK. G. CONKLIN, Real Estate Broker. 


Office, 500 Main St., Winnipeg. estastisuEpis77. Buys and Sells Strictly on Commission. 
SpECIALTIES: Winnipeg City Properties and Manitoba Farm Lands. Lists supplied on application. 








G. B. NOBLES. E. B. LINNEN. 


WobBbLEsS & LINN, 


Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 07° 40entt eo ntenee titted. 1°" Non-residents. 
Room 7 Donaldson Bl’k, WINNIPEG, MAN. c Cor. 5th and Nettleton, SUPERIOR, WIS. 


W. M. MOORE & Co. Real Estate A gents, 


23s7 Portage Ave. Winnipeg: 
Investments and Valuations made. Farm, City and Acre Property at reasonable prices. Sales effected of all kinds of property 


1890. TWINLON BAINE OF CAIN A.D.A.. HEAD OFFICE, QUEBEC. 


Capital paid up, $1,200,000. Reserved Fund, $200,000. 
Directors: ANDREW THOMSON, Pres.; E. J. Price, Vice Pres.; Hon. Taos. McGreevey, D.C. Taomson, E. Giroux, E.G. Haug, Sir A.T.GALT,G.C.M.G. E.E. WEBB, Cash’r 
Foreign Agents: London, Eng., The Alliance Bank; Liverpool, Eng., Bank of Liverpool; New York, National Park Bank; Boston, Lincoln National Bank; Minneapolis, First 
National Bank; St. Paul, St. Paul National Bank. MANITOBA: Winnipeg Branch, Established 1882, F. Iu. P ATTON, Manager. 
{2 Special facilities for making collections in Manitoba and Northwest Territories at lowest rates, with prompt despatch. 











JAMES HAGGART, Inspector. 





DRUMMOND BROS. & MOFFAT, Agents. 


The Alliance Trust Company, Limited. 


[OF DUNDEE, SCOTLAND.| 
The Dundee Mortgage & Trust Investment Co., (Ld.) The Dundee Investment Company, (Ld.) 


Parm Lands and City Properties for sale on Easy Terms. ; 


- CORNELL, SPERA & CO.. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS, 
Fancy Dry Goodsand Smallwares. 
(WHOLESALE.) WINNIPHG, MAN. 


W. E. SANFORD MANUFACTURING CO., Limited, 
WHOLBSA LE CLOTHit nse. 


Corner Princess and Bannatyne Sts., WINNIPEG, MAN. 


DUNDEE BLOCK, 398 MAIN STREET, 





















WINNIPEG ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WINNIPEG, 


yam > 





















Chicago of the Northwest, 


— AND 





Destined to be the Second Largest if not the | 
LARGEST City in Canada. 


It has behind it and tributary to it the greatest extent of fertile 
country of any single city in the world. 


Purchase Property Before the Inevitable Rise I 
Prices. 7 


We have first-class Farming Lands for sale in all parts of Manitoba and the North- 
west Territories at lowest prices. 


Good Business Properties on Main Street, Portage Avenue and Princes Street. Rental Bearing and 
otherwise choice building lots all over the city. 


Some most desirable suburban Residence Property in Fort Rouge, Armstrong’s Point, St. Boniface. 
Well situated acreage property in city and neighborhood. 


Give us a call before purchasing elsewhere, or send for our list and also our celebrated “Reminder.” 








“The rudiments of Empire here are plastic yet and warm 
The chaos of a mighty world rounding in its form.” 


hn KT. ECM GE CO. 
Real Estate Agents and Financial Brokers. 






















Cupyrighted, 1890. by E. V. SMALLEY. 
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A VOYAGE TO ALASKA. 


At four o’clock on the morning of August 
Ist, we steamed out of the harbor at Tacoma, 
Wash., upon the steamer ‘‘ Queen of the Pacific,” 
which is a new, fast and elegantly fitted steamer 
with all modern improvements, electric lights, 
ete.,—Jas. Carroll, commander, George Harri- 
son, first officer. We had come on board the 
night before, so that our early morning nap 
might not be disturbed, and we so quietly left 
the town behind us that our first realization of the 
coming day is that we are nearing Seattle, which 
we reach about six o’clock. We have visited 
and seen the wonders of this young and grow- 
ing city before, and so do not now goon shore, 
but spend the morning in getting settled in 
our state-room, which we find a very pleasant 
one, and our seat at the table one of the most 
desirable, for all of which we feel grateful to 
our “acquaintance of note,” who so kindly 
introduced us the evening before to the powers 
that be. Our acquaintance, having just re- 
turned from this trip upon this same steamer, 
knew just how to start us on our way in the 
best possible manner for our comfort and hap- 
piness. So we spent this first morning in 
going about talking with those weknew. We 
have left Seattle at nine o’clock and finally 
succumb to the dreariness of the water and 
take a nap, from which we are aroused by the 
lunch gong, and find ourselves nearing Port 
Townsend. After lunch we go on shore and 
see as much of the place as we can in the hour 
spent here. Friends from Colorado join us at 
this place, and we are soon steaming merrily 
on our way, leaving the ‘‘Gate City of the 
Sound,” the last American port touched before 
entering British waters, far behind. 

The hazy, dreamy feeling comes over us, that 
I fancy comes to all sea voyagers, 
ing that we have so much time for everything. 
We are to have two weeks or more of this life, 
so our letter-writing, reading, fancy work and all 
2an wait until by and by. Later on, we find so 
much of interest on this trip, and such fine scen- 
ery to look at, that we have no inclination to 
do anything but devote ourselves to what each 
day brings. We have our steamer chairs taken 
up to the hurricane deck, find a sunny nook 
sheltered from the wind, and talk and idly 
dream, and this is the beginning of it all—twelve 
days of such novelty and delight, that—may our 
memory be kept ever bright. The day wears 
away as we watch the beautiful island and moun- 
tain scenery, and at six we are coming into the 
dainty, land-locked bay which reaches in from the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca to the beautiful, calm city 


of Victoria. We drive about this pleasant little 
city of 18,000 people with its pretty English gar- 
dens of brilliant-hued flowers of tropical luxuri- 
ance, its substantial blocks, Government build- 
ings, and homes, with the charm of snow-capped 
mountains beyond, and the perfect climate! 
Then out to Esquimault, a British naval station 
five miles from Victoria. Here we row out toa 
man-of-war, a beautiful boat, but it being after 
the hours that they admit visitors, we are obliged 
to content ourselves with rowing around it; how- 
ever, we can hear the band, that is playing away 





the feel-’ 





in a spirited manner on deck, and we can see the 











GREEK CHURCH, SITKA, ALASKA. 


sailors going through their drill. When we 
get back to the steamer it is nearly ten o’clock, 
but hardly dark. The ship is brilliantly 
lighted, and all is rush and merriment, the 
crew getting on supplies, the passengers chat- 
ting with each other, each showing what 
prize they had found in Victoria, in the way 
of Indian curios, etc. At alate hour we retire, 
and sleep a sound, good sleep until the gong 
sounds at 7:30 next morning, not even waking 
for the coffee and toast at six. It is a bright, 
charming morning, and as the last passengers 
have come on at Victoria, and the last supplies 
have been taken, we are now fairly.started on 
our way to Alaska, the place which has always 
been in our minds shrouded in so much mys- 
tery and so little known about. All day the 
scenery gets more grand and beautiful as we 
go in and out among the islands, all rocky- 
coasted, with the snow-peaked and seamed 
mountains beyond, and the sky—there could 











be nothing ‘more lovely! The day is a per- 
fect one, and the ohs! and ahs! of the pas- 
sengers strew the deck with exclamation points, 
as they bury their heads in the grayish blue 
maps that show the course we are taking. The 
beautiful scenery of the lower end of the Gulf of 
Georgia fitly introduces one to the beauties of 
the inland passage which winds for nearly a 
thousand miles between the islands which fringe 
this Northwest coast. As Mrs. Scidmore aptly 
says: ‘‘If Claude Melnotte had wanted to paint 
a fairer picture to his lady, he should have told 
Pauline of this glorious Northwest coast, fringed 

with islands, sealed with fathomless channels 

of clear, green sea-water, and basking in the 

soft, mellow radiance of this Summer sun- 

shine.” The scenery gains much by being 

seen through so soft an atmosphere. The 
calmness of the air, the glisten of the sea 
around, and the range of green and russet 
hills, misty, purple mountains, and snowy 
summits on the faint horizon, give a dream- 
like character to all one’s thoughts. A mem- 
ber of the Canadian Parliament, in speaking 
of this coast country, called it the ‘‘sea of 
mountains,” and ‘the channels of the ocean 
through which one winds for days, are but as 
endless valleys and steep canons between the 
peaks and ranges that rise abruptly from the 
water’s edge.’ From the head of Puget Sound 
to the mouth of the Chileat River, there are 
732 miles of latitude, and the trend of the 
coast and the ship’s windings between and 
around the islands make it an actual voyage of 
more than a thousand miles on inland waters. 

On the afternoon of this, our second day out, 
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we are aroused from our dreaminess by the cry 
of ** Whales!’ and we find we are in a school of 
whales—our Colorado friend calls it an ‘‘acad- 
emy.” watch the snorting 
monsters as they throw themselves about, spout- 
ing jets of water which remind us of small geysers 
which we saw in the Yellowstone Park, arching 
their black backs and fins above the surface, and 
then disappearing with perpendicular whisks of 
their huge tails. The first officer tells us they 
rarely, if ever, see so many together, and our 
New York Exchange passenger remarks, it is 
but the first of all the good luck we are to have 
on the and he In the 
many days of good fortune that succeed, we 
begin to think we really must have some good 
talisman on board, for there comes not one rainy 
or unpleasant day to mar this wonderfully pleas- 


For an hour we 


voyage, is the mascot. 





SITKA, ALASKA. 


After the whales we see many por- 
poises, which jump up and out of the water, 
seeming to enjoy themselves very much; one 
even runs a race with the steamer; the captain 
times him and finds he keeps with us overa mile. 
It is very funny to see him come up to the crest 
of the waves, give a jump out of the water, then 
dive down, only to come up again, and do the 
same thing over, keeping with us so far. 

About six P. M. we enter Seymour Narrows. 
The tides rushing in and out of the Strait of 
Georgia dash through this rocky gorge at the 
rate of four and eight knots an hour on the turn, 
and the navigators time their sailing hours so as 
to reach this perilous place in daylight and at 
the flood tide. Even at that time the water boils 
in eddies and deep whirlpools. The scenery be- 
comes grander than before, the snowy mountains 


ant journey. 





STEAMER IN ICE FIELD, ALASKA. 





nearer to us, the passes very narrow 
The captain walks up and down upon 
the bridge, and everyone crowds the for- 
ward part of the ship, where they can 
better see the narrow channel through 
which we are passing. When we come 
to Queen Charlotte Sound, which we 
enter next, we for the first time feel the 
swell and touch of the outer ocean, but 
it is very smooth, and all enjoy it, none 
having to succumb to what might have 
been their fate, had there been a high 
sea. The wind commences to blow, and 
we become chilled and go to our state- 
rooms at a late hour, still leaving day- 
light in the sky. The next morning we 
awaken to the same bright weather; we 
remember it is Sunday, and think of the 
church bells that are ringing at home, 
and of the dear ones that are so many 
hundred miles away, in their own snug 
pews at the home church. We go on 
deck and see the grand high mountains, 
all snow capped, among which we will 
worship today, and we feel almost nearer 
the Great Eternal than in the bustling 
world on land. About ten A. M. we come 
to Millbank Sound, through which we 
again have a fine view of the broad Pa- 
cific. Then we come to Princess Royal 
Island, and down the sides of the rocky 
cliffs we see beautiful little water-falls- 
the tiny, silvery threads coming down many 
hundreds of feet. All the afternoon follows 
the same grand scenery, with here and there 
the steamer coming so near to the mountain 
islands, many of them all of rocks, we feel as if 
we could almost put our hand upon them, and 
from some we hear the birds singing in the 
trees. At three o’clock we have divine ser- 
vice in the ‘‘social hall,” that and the dining 
room being nearly full, most of the passengers 
being there (we have about 200 on board). The 
Rev. Dr. Putman, of Salt Lake City, reads the 
evening prayer of the Episcopal Church, and 
Rev. Mr. Stanton, of Albany, N. Y., gives a ser- 
mon on ‘‘The beautiful in this life and the life to 
come.” In the evening, when we come to ‘‘Dixon 
Entrance,” we again have a broad outlook into the 
ocean for some distance. The sunlight shines 
across the water and against the distant 
range of mountains, giving usa view of 
wonderful beauty. We are told by the 
captain that very soon we shall pass the 
line of the British possessions. So we 
go to sleep that night thinking in the 
morning we will awaken in our own 
dear land. 

About ten o'clock next morning we 
arrive at Ft. Wrangle. The steamer 
will remain here several hours, so we 
goon shore ready to explore the little 
village. Here we find a church, a Gov- 
ernment school, the mission home for 
girls having recently been burned. We 
find curio shops, at which we all make 
purchases of the Indians’ work, and here 
we have our first near view of totem 
poles, which stand before many of the 
houses, and are tall cedar posts and 
poles, carved with faces of men and 
beasts, representing events in their gen- 
ealogy and mythology. These tall to- 
tems are shrines and show places. The 
truth about the totems and their car- 
vings are not well understood, but one 
writer brings to light the fact that ‘‘the 
Indians of Alaska are divided into five 
principal nations, which are segregated 
into tribes. These in turn are sub- 
divided into families, each having a 
distinctive name and each member be- 
ing provided with a totem, which isa 
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GATEWAY TO GLACIERS, ALASKA.—1. MILLBANK SOUND. 2. STICKEEN RANGE. 
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GLACIER BAY, MUIR GLACIER, ALASKA. 
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distinguishing badge representing the family, 
or the caste of its owner, and besides being 
erected by their homes and graves are often 
marked upon their canoes and clothing, and 
sometimes are personal ornaments. 
Members of the same tribe or tribal family may 
intermarry, but not members of the same badge; 
as, a bear may marry into the salmon badge, but 
a bear may not marry a bear, a wolf a wolf, nor a 
So there seems to be some method 
in the totem system. The totems constitute the 
family bible of the particular family. They are 
also to record great events in the history of the 
man who erects them, and are only erected by 
the wealthy and powerful members of the tribe. 
One old chief’s tomb at Ft. Wrangle has a very 
realistic whale on its moss-grown roof, another a 
bear, and one an otter. On many of the totem 
poles the chiefs are represented as wearing tall, 
conical hats, similar to those worn by certain 
classes in China, and the many stories of these 
hats piled one on top of another, some take as in- 
dicating the number of “ potlatches,” or great 
feasts, that the builder has given. A common 
Indian can raise himself to distinction and nobil- 
ity by giving many feasts and setting up a pole 
to commemorate them. After he owns a totem 
pole he can aspire to greater eminence. The 
one is considered richest who gives most away, 
and at the great feasts, or potlatches, that ac- 
company a house-warming or pole-raising, they 
nearly beggar themselves distributing blankets, 
calico and money as souvenirs, having satisfied 
while they 
struggle through the hard times that follow a 
potlatch. We witnessed one of these potlatches 
while at Sitka, which was a great novelty. It 
was given down on the beach in front of the 
Indian village, which is at one side of the town. 
Four came the bay 
us one boat, decorated with the gayest stream- 
ers, each canoe containing thirty or forty Indians, 
arrayed in their paint, feathers and brightest 
attire, all chanting in a monotonous tone. After 
landing, they went through their dances, and 
after that they distributed to their comrades the 
money they had first collected from the specta- 
tors, then they tore up and distributed the 
bright calicoes and blankets with which their 
houses and canoes had been decorated. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon our party 
stand back of the bridge and listen to the cap- 


worn as 


erow a crow.” 


pride to console themselves with 


canoes sailing up 


tain’s quick commands as the steamer wends its 
perplexing way in and out among the islands of 
Wrangle Straits. By six P. M. we get our first 
view of the glaciers. We go up to the hurricane 
deck and sit in our steamer chairs, wrapped in 
our rugs, and watch these grand moun- 
tains of snow and ice; later, we watch the sunset, 
which we decide is the most beautiful we have 
ever seen, the smooth, glassy waters, with the 
golden sky, and the distant rugged range of 
mountains so sharply outlined against the sky. 
No words can paint the scene in Prince Frederick 
Sound, and here and there many whales come to 
the surface of the water, and we hear the great 
noise of their blowing and spouting. The pas- 
sengers all come out on deck and congratulate 
each other that we are having such a happy. 
delightful voyage. At nine o'clock the 
great red sun drops into the water, and 
soon after we become chilled and go in for 
our evening lunch. Our first view upon 
looking out at four o’clock the next morning is 
of ice-bergs as they float majestically by our 
steamer, reminding one of so many pieces of 
beautiful white marble statuary. Soon the boat 
stops and we are in Takon Inlet with only a third 
ofa mile between us and that grand beautiful 
glacier. It is nearly one mile across and from 
200 to 250 feet high and extends far back among 
the mountains. The ice-bergs float upon the 
water all about us, and here the steamer takes 





ice for the ‘‘round trip” from this ice-house of 
nature. It is an interesting sight to see the crew 
take in these great pieces of the glacier, some 
weighing nearly two tons. Every now and then 
we hear a loud report as of a cannon, and find it 
is caused by the falling ice-bergs. We watch 
them fall into the water, which is from 400 to 600 
feet deep. The ice goes far down, then comes 
up, sometimes again and again before it is com- 
paratively at rest. We are awe-struck by the 
wonder and majesty of it all. 

About eight A. M. we leave this interesting 
spot and go our way. At ten A. M. we arrive at 
Douglas Island, and here we go ashore, climb the 
steep and picturesque trail to the mills 
of the Treadwell gold mine, where we are 
taken through and have all of interest pointed 
out by the superintendent, who proves to be an 
acquaintance of our Colorado friend. The Tread- 
well is one of the remarkable mines of the Paci- 
fic coast, and said to be one of the largest quartz 
ledges in the world. It is a gold bearing quartz 
visible at the surface 460 feet in width. The 
company own about 3,000 running feet upon this 
deposit, parts of which have been tunneled and 
shafted simply to test its extent, showing it to be, 
they think, practically inexhaustible. The mill 
and machinery cost over half a million dol- 
lars, and runs 240 stamps. The laborers do 
not have to work in the dark, underground chan- 
nels; all is above ground; and in the season when 
darkness comes it is dispelled by electric lights. 
No timbering or shafting is required—it is 
simply an open quarry. The gold is shipped to 
the mint in San Francisco, in the form of bricks, 
worth from fifteen to eighteen thousand dollars 
each. Douglas Island is about eighteen miles 
long and ten in width, and this remarkable vein 
is believed to run the whole length, although 
not always visible at the surface. 

From here we go across the river to Juneau, 
which is located 150 miles southeast of Sitka, 
and about 300 miles north of Ft. Wrangle, and is 
quite a mining centre. It has a population of 
about 10,000, has five lawyers, four doctors, sev- 
eral general stores, numerous curio shops, a 
hotel, a Presbyterian church, a Catholic church 
and two newspapers. The town is picturesquely 
located at the base of an abrupt mountain cliff, 
down the side of which come glistening cas- 
cades. It does not impress one as being a desir- 
able place to live in, and we do not regret to be 
on our way again at ten o’clock the next morn- 
ing. During the evening at Juneau we had the 
novelty of listening to what was advertised in 
big letters as ‘‘ Native dances by the renowned 
dancers of the Thlinkit tribe of Alaska Indians, 
under the management of D. Martini, the Bar- 
num of Alaska, and the celebrated Takon chief, 
Yash Noosh, head chief of one of the most war- 
like tribes of Alaska, but has succumbed to the 
influence of civilization. Admission, $1.00; child- 
ren, 50cts.”" Then followed quite a programme 
of war dances, peace dances, love dances, etc. 
There was a great deal of noise about the show, 
and many bright costumes. 

The next day we had a delightful, dreamy, 
restful day, doing nothing, lying on deck in our 
steamer chairs, watching the grand scenery and 
idly dreaming. In the afternoon a little excite- 
ment occurs, in the way of one of the small boats 
being lowered and some supplies and three 
Indians, which we had taken aboard at Juneau, 
being put ashore at Chilecat, which is a salmon- 
canning place. We see near by many boats out 
with fishers. After a little time our boat comes 
back, is pulled up on deck, and we are again on 
our way. We spend the evening on the upper 
deck listening to sea-faring tales told by the 
first officer, which are very interesting. 

At six A. M. Thursday, Aug. 7th, we are 
awakened by hurrying feet passing our door, 
and are told we are entering the ice-strewn 





waters of Glacier Bay. Hastening out, we find 
nearly all the passengers, wrapt in all sorts 
of rugs and robes, as the early morning air is 
very cold, coming to us from so much ice. This 
bay is about thirty miles long by ten or twelve 
miles wide, and is called Glacier Bay from the 
number of glaciers which descend into it from 
the southern verge of the frozen region. The 
still surface of the water reflects the alpine 
scenery like burnished silver, only ruffled now 
and then by the icebergs separating and falling 
from the front of the Muir Glacier. They fall 
with an explosion like the blasfing of rocks ina 
stone quarry, and we watch these great masses 
of ice rise to the surface after their first plunge, 
and come up again and again, until at last they 
are quiet and float slowly away. Many of them 
are of intense blue, some green, some white. 
Our ship moves‘along slowly in and out among 
the great ice-bergs. What a sight it all is! 
How we wish all our friends could be there to 
see, for no words can impart to another this 
sight. The captain takes the ship up in safety 
to within fifty yards of this grand Muir Glacier ; 
there the lead is dropped and we find the water 
is 720 feet deep. Here we remain for a half 
hour to examine with our glasses this great wall 
of ice, which rises in some places 300 feet high. 
We are told the glacier is about three miles 
across; it is much in the form of a half circle. 
They get the little old cannon out and fire a 
salute and blow the ship’s whistle, that echoes 
and re-echoes among the icebergs. When the 
half hour is passed, and we have seen great ice- 
bergs fall, and others rise, and have felt the 
great swell that comes from them, until it rocks 
the boat, then our ship goes back a mile from 
the front of the glacier and casts anchor. The 
boats are lowered and we all go ashore. We call 
upon Prof. Muir, who is camping here for the 
summer, studying the glacier. There are with 
him Prof. Reed and six college students, three 
or four of them from Yale. After having a 
pleasant chat we climb to the top of the glacier, 
and as we climb we find here and there in our 
path, growing among the stones, a pretty little 
red flower, the Epilobium. Then we go below 
and look up at the great huge mass. Finally, 
when we have explored until we are tired, we 
return to the steamer in the little boats, and 
soon the anchor is lifted, and amid the cheers 
and waving of the Professor and students on 
shore, and the passengers on deck, we are once 
more on the wing. ’ 

The captain stands upon the bridge; all the 
passengers are out on the decks, wrapt warmly 
in their rugs, watching how we get through all 
this ice. As we look far ahead we can see only 
a vast sea of ice, great huge masses upon every 
hand, until we exclaim with wonder and almost 
fear we will not be able to find the way out, and 
when we realize that each block of ice that we 
see is four-fifths below the water, and but one- 
fifth above—what mountains some of them are! 
It is very cold, surrounded by all this ice, but 
there is such a fascination and grandeur about it, 
with these great mountains beyond—Mt. Fair- 
weather, 14,708 ft. in height, Mt. Grillon, 15,900 
ft.—that we cannotgo indoors until we are quite 
chilled. By and by alittle boat, the ‘‘Channook,” 
comes steaming out from somewhere and up to 
our steamer, which has stopped, and a man is 
taken on board and on we go. We are filled 
with admiration for the captain who can success- 
fully go through all this ice with so large a 
steamer as the ‘‘Queen.”” After a few hours the 
water becomes clearer and at last we come into 
the open sea, as the captain is taking the open 
channel, down past Chichagofftsland. We watch 
the great red sun drop into the water at nine 
o’clock, but when we go to our rooms at eleven 
there is still daylight in the sky. 

Friday morning, when we awaken, we look out 
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upon a scene of great beauty; the ship is lying at 
the wharf at Sitka, the capital of Alaska. The bay 
in front of the town is studded with picturesque, 
rocky and green islands, some inhabited, others 
not. There are over 100 islands in this group, 
and then beyond we have a fine view out into 
the ocean. At one side, and behind the town, 
towers the great, lofty mountains—Mount Edge- 
combe, Mount Verstovaia, and the Mount of the 
Holy Cross, with its snowy cross so plainly de- 
fined. At a first look Sitka wears the air 
and dignity of a town with a history. The 
moss is thick and green on the roofs of some 
of the solid old wooden houses that are 
relics of Russian days. We wander along what 
is the main street. Indian women sit all along 
upon the sidewalk, with their baskets, bracelets, 
and other articles of their make for sale. When 
we come to the postoffice we mail letters written 
upon the voyage, and here we see a notice invit- 
ing the tourists to visit the mission school at 
9:30; so as itis nearly that time we wander on 
past the Greek Church, which we visit later in 
the day, on along the sandy shore until we come 
to the school buildings. The brass band is play- 
ing at the gate. This band is composed of about 
twenty Indian boys, all members of the school, 
and they play very nicely. Inside we are met 
and cordially welcomed by the teachers. We 
are taken to the school room and chapel. There 
are about 100 boys and fifty girls in the school. 
They sing ‘‘ Nearer my God to Thee,” and other 
Moody and Sankey hymns, one of the Indian 
boys presiding at the organ. The Rev. Mr. 
Austin, who is in charge of this mission, then 
told us of how the school was started eight years 
ago with twenty-five children; since then it has 
grown and prospered until now they have the 
150. It is an industrial school. The girls are 
taught to cook, wash, sew, and all sorts of do- 
mestic work, besides the ‘‘common school” 
branches. The boys are taught carpentering, 
mining, engraving, etc., besides the common 
branches. Then we hear from some of the pupils. 
One boy gives an oration in good style and deep 
voice. They call him Peter and tell us he is an 
engineer and now runs the engine for the steam 
laundry. Then six little girls give a dialogue 
about the ‘‘ Queen of May,” and Max, one of the 
little boys, speaks on ‘‘Our Flag,” which is en- 
thusiastically received. One item of interest 
about Max is that a school in Italy sends twenty- 
five dollars a year towards his support. Many of 
these children are educated by scholarships 
donated by different people, but there is so much 
need of more help in this direction, and the 
school is doing so much good, we wonder that 
our Nation and people individually do not do 
more for our home missions. After listening to 
a few more pieces, one dialogue by three little 
girls, the smallest being but four years old, 
and called the baby of the school, six of 
the big boys sing an anthem, ‘In Bright 
Array;” the band then plays and we go on our 
way, and come next to the museum. Here we 
see a most odd looking organ, pulpit and altar 
bench, loaned by the Russian Lutheran Church; 
map of New Archangel (Sitka), made by a native 
during the Russian occupancy; asalmon skin suit; 
carvings of all kinds done by the Indians; all 
sorts of curios made by the natives from black 
slate marble found on one of the islands of 
Alaska; a large old worm-eaten totem pole, 
eighteen or twenty feet high, and many other 
queer Indian relics. Next we come to the ‘‘ cot- 
tages,” which are small homes built by these 
Indian students for the Indians who have been 
educated at the school and then married. There 
they live and keep house as white people do. We 
are charmed with the neatness of them. 

In following this pathway we pass several 
more buildings connected with the mission—the 
hospital, shops, homes, ete. Then on we go 








down this beautiful, shady walk, to the pictur- 
esque bridge over the Indian River. It is all so 
beautiful, and we sit here and rest and enjoy, 
until we know we must retrace our steps, as there 
is much of Sitka yet to explore. We visit the 
curio shops, make purchases, and finally find 
ourselves in the Greek Church, the Russian 
orthodox church of St. Michael. It has the 
green roof, the bulging spire, the clock and the 
chime bells, that might distinguish any shrine 
in Moscow. Within are richest vestments, plate, 
and altar furnishings; also several fine pictures 
of saints and the Madonna covered with robes 
and draperies of beaten silver, and the halos sur- 
rounding their heads of gold and silver set with 
brilliants; also a large picture of the ‘‘Last Sup- 
per,” the faces painted on ivory and the figures 
draped with the silver robes. All of the interior 








tain, glacier and island scenery, that we have 
had in the past days. The weather is still mar- 
vellously beautiful. All day we recline in our 
steamer chairs, or walk on deck and rest, and 
enjoy to our heart’s content. After dinner we 
meet upon the hurricane deck and the first 
officer comes again and tells us thrilling tales of 
shipwrecks and mutinies at sea, and we listen in 
Silane wonder until time to go below. The 
next day is another quiet, peaceful Sunday at 
sea. The Rev. Mr. Wells, of New York, preach- 
es us a sermon at three, and the passengers con- 
tribute $130 for the Wrangle Mission church, 
which was lately burned. In the evening the 
Rev. Dr. J. P. Lundy, of Philadelphia, lectures 
on ‘* The Symposium of Colors.”” Monday morn- 
ing we find we are nearing Nanaimo, where we 
remain sixteen hours to take on coal for the 
round trip, five hundred tons. We go on shore 
and visit points of interest, which are the coal 
mines, shops, public buildings. We here pur- 
chase articles from China, instead of Indian 
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decorations of this church, we are told, were 
brought from Russia. Next we find ourselves at 
the foot of the rickety old stairs leading up, up 
to Baranoff Castle. The old mansion is of wood, 
built on the solid rock. Being in the light of 
day, we were not afraid of seeing the ghost of the 
fair lady who is said to haunt these rooms. The 
room is pointed out that was occupied by Secre- 
tary Seward during his visit, and the same guest- 
chamber has an additional interest, being the 
one occupied by Lady Franklin during her visit. 
Next we go to the old Russian graveyard, then 
wander along the beach by the Indian village, 
where we witness the “‘potlatch,” spoken of before. 

In the early morning of the following day we 
leave Sitka, and when we awaken we find we are 
steaming along through the same grand moun- 





curios. The day gets a little long before the 
end, but we enjoy the fine views out over the 
bay, with its beautiful islands, and the four or 
five large ships lying at anchor waiting to coal. 
At midnight we once more start upon our 
homeward way, and in the morning we are at 
the wharf at Victoria. We stay here until 
about ten, and at one P. M. are for an hour at 
Port Townsend. At six P. M. we land for a short 
time at Seattle, where we meet old friends. At 
nine o’clock that evening we steam up to the 
dock at Tacoma, and bid good-bye to those of the 
passengers whose acquaintances we have formed 
and whom we would not see again, and to the 
officers of the boat, who have been so pleasantly 
thoughtful of our comfort, and at last, after 
twelve days of voyaging, we are again in The 
Tacoma hotel, where we receive our letters and 
dispatches, and at three P. M. the following day 
are on the Northern Pacific train, homeward 
bound. E. G. 
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IN MANITOBA. 


The Great Canadian Prairie Province and 
its Chief Cities. 


Manitoba is the northern portion of the great 
alluvial plain which extends from the valley of 
the Saskatchewan and the large lakes of Winni- 
peg and Manitoba south to the Gulf of Mexico. 
The Province is next door neighbor on the 
north to Minnesota and North Dakota. It is set- 
tled by an active and intelligent population, 
composed largely of emigrants from the older 
provinces of Canada, with a considerable element 
of English and Scotch, a few thousand French 
speaking people, and a sprinkling of Scandina- 
vians and Icelanders. The soil is exceedingly 
fertile and the record of the Province for wheat- 
raising cannot be surpassed anywhere on the 
the Pacific slope. The 
Winters are cold, but the favor- 
able to health and longevity, shown 
by the official mortality statistics and by the 
large number of very old people found in the 
original French Canadian settlements, which 
date from the first decade of the century. The 
form of government in all the Canadian Provinces 
gives the people full control of their local affairs, 
and their the province and the 
Dominion are substantially the same as those of 
the people of the United States to their State 
and Federal governments. 

We publish in this issue of THE NORTHWEST 
several interesting residents of 
Manitoba on the resources of the Province, its ad- 
vantages for immigration, and on its principal 
cities, Winnipeg, Portage la Prairie and Bran- 
don. These articles will be welcome to all our 
American readers, who will be glad to extend 
their knowledge of the people who are our near- 
est neighbors, and they will be found of special 
the old communities of 
Canada who are looking for favorable induce- 
ments to transfer their homes to the new North- 
They will also come to the notice of not a 
few readers in Northern Europe, who look to 
the lands beyond the sea as their best hope for 
improving their condition and leaving to their 
children the environment in which industry is 
We 
take pleasure in commending these articles as 
truthful their statements 
and written with thorough knowledge of the 
facts, and in saying of the Manitobans that they 
are a cultivated and people, who 
welcome to all worthy home- 
seekers that come among them, whatever may 
be their nationality. 
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THE PROVINCE OF MANITOBA. 


Manitoba is the commencement of the three 
great plateaus between the Lake of the Woods 
and the Rocky Mountains. Its surface is mainly 
level, though rising in places to ranges of small 
hills. It isa prairie country, with treeless plain 
extending from five to thirty miles, covered in 
Summer with a luxuriant growth of grass; its 
river banks are fringed with trees; and in places 
the timber broadens into belts which are not un- 
worthy the name of forests. Its original area of 
13,500 square miles has been increased to 123,200 
square miles, its boundaries extending from the 
United northern boundary to latitude 
52° 50’, from the western limits of Ontario, near 
the Lake of the Woods, west to 101° 20’. From 
its northern location, a great misapprehension 
naturally exists concerning the climate. Within 
a generation it is that this country was vaguely 
heard of as the Indian and the 
buffalo, a land of cold, and snow and ice, where 
It was 
thought, as a well-known writer has said, to be a 


States 


home of the 


arctic Winter almost reigned perpetual. 








land of desolation, given over almost entirely to 
fur-bearing animals and those who hunted them, 
unfit for habitation by white men. To-day it is 
pictured as a land of sunshine—above all others 
the most favorable for transplanting the Saxon 
race and perpetuating the stalwart physique for 
which that race is noted. In Winter, there is no 
denying the fact, extreme degrees of cold are 
reached, but on the average, considered either 
with reference to personal comfort or agricultural 
purposes, it is superior to that of any of the East- 
ern provinces. It is not claimed for Manitoba 
that it is in ‘tthe banana belt,” and yet if its 
Winters lack the balminess of a Florida or a 
California, in the hygienic sense they are un- 
excelled by these more southerly States. 

With liberal land laws, under the administra- 
tion of the Federal Government, with thousands 
of acres of still untenanted land, with large tracts 
owned by railways and corporations, and private 
individuals, open for purchase at low figures 
Manitoba, with the whole Northwest, offers in- 
ducements to settlers seldom equalled, never ex- 
celled. In writing of the Province two years ago, 
it was stated in this magazine that ‘‘the soil of 
Manitoba is peculiarly adapted for easy and 
profitable cultivation. Whole sections may occa- 
sionally be found that could at once be turned 
into productive wheat fields, level and without a 
bush or stone on their surface. Those were at 
first most eagerly sought after, but now a farmer 
is as anxious to secure twenty acres of hay swamp 
as he was four years ago to avoid it. Whether 
undulating and broken, or level prairie, the sur- 
face soil isa rich black loam, from eight inches 
to two feet deep, in some cases light and sandy, 
but mostly pure vegetable mould, occasionally 
rather heavy. The proportion of poor and broken 
land as compared with the good, is very limited. 
The soil is much more easily worked than in 
older countries, and by judicious rotation of crops 
will give a good yield for many years, with very 
little manuring. The sub-soil is in some places 
gravel and sand, but mainly of white clay, rich 
in plant food. As a wheat soil it is unsurpassed.” 
The accuracy of this statement is demonstrated 
by the abundant harvests which have of late 
years, with very few exceptions, been garnered. 
As yet there are over 1,000 acres of unoccupied 
land to each farm in the Province, but as the 
country is being rapidly settled—large as is this 
proportion—it will be considerably diminished in 
a comparatively few years. In 1881 there were 
only 2,384,337 acres occupied, 250,416 cultivated, 
and 230,264 under crop. In five years the occupied 
area had increased to 4,171,224 acres, the cul- 
tivated to 757,571, and that under crop to 591,994. 
The average prepared for the crop of 1889 was 
893,402, and for that of the present year 1,053,263. 
In 1881, the wheat crop amounted to 1,033,62: 
bushels; in 1886 to 6,711,186; in 1887 to over 
14,000,000—an average of over thirty bushels to 
the acre—and in the present year the yield will, 
it is estimated, reach 17,000,000 or 18,000,000. 
The fact that the production of other cereals and 
roots will pay the year’s expenses of the farmers, 
leaving them their wheat yield as a clear profit, 
emphasizes the statement that in no other 
country is the agricultural class so prosperous, 
and a tour through the Province would show 
that no where else are the settlers so thoroughly 
satisfied with their condition, more contented 
with the present or hopeful of the future. . 





The wise laws of Canada are wisely and justly 
administered by upright judges; there is a gen- 
eral obedience to the law; there isa total absence 
of mob rule; Judge Lynch is unknown. There 
are no factions to divide the people and engender 
strife, but rather a peaceful community, living 
happily together—recalling the early years before 
the advent of latter-day civilization when ‘the 
Happy Valley” was an appropriate name widely 
applied to it. 








Manitoba is more 


Although, like Dakota, 
widely known as a wheat-growing country, it 
must not be supposed that all its energies are 
devoted to producing that cereal. In fact there 
are few very extensive wheat farms in the 
province, and great attention is being paid to 
other cereals, and stock raising has been found 
by many to be very profitable. Its fisheries, and 
its timber industries are also sources of wealth; 
its manufactures, although young, are rapidly 
extending and prospering; its other resources 
gradually being developed. Of the trade and 
commerce of the country, the previously un- 
published consular report for last year of Hon, 
J. W.. Taylor, U. S. Consul at Winnipeg, is so 
complete, concise and comprehensive and fur- 
nishes such a fund of information, that no 
apology is needed for its insertion here: 





MANITOBA TRADE. 


The consular district of Winnipeg, British 
North America, includes an area nearer to Win- 
nipeg than Victoria, British Columbia and 
Goderich, Ontario, or between longitudes 87° 
and 110°, and from the international boundary 
or latitude 49° to the Arctic Coast beyond 
latitude 70°. The following table will exhibit 
the commerce of Central Canada, of which two- 
thirds of the imports have been from other dis- 
tricts of the Dominion of Canada. I present a 
table dating from 1872, or the first reports of the 
Canadian customs service at Winnipeg. 


YEARS. IMPORTS. EXPORTS. TOTAL. 
Pnkccnsaasastan «++» $1,413,585 $295,452 $1,709,037 
SEA ere 1,288,257 256,324 1,544,581 
i iicssksetedesccene 2,423,990 565,323 2,989,313 
1875. eC se 587,547 2,453 126 
Pe chawkibonaiieaue 2,318,391 672,666 2,991,057 
1877 ‘ sane 1,876,753 695,970 2,572,723 
ERCP r ere se 2,545,42 849,725 3,395,146 
FSC ee TTT 8,422,375 537,574 3,959,947 
Ms Lsddanaanaeanne 4 637,668 518,665 5,356,333 
Dine. acctuadctnsbece 7,362 640 636,197 7,998,837 
SR asieciccccacmanas 16,199,772 871.614 17,071,386 
BOGS .ccccce eae eden 24,291,767 1 843,481 26,135,248 
TO ocicccctcccecssss ERO 1,988,278 14,772,997 
DN ciddddasiccnactiod 10,983,713 2,627,341 13,611,054 
Dis itaxccssstaeiane 7.820,959 4,297,533 12,118,492 
Bescsacenes nance 9,157,£43 7,492,371 16,650,214 
WD vinedvetenssonecs 7,716,494 6,507,202 18,350,6U6 
BUND .i sdasccaccccces “Se 4,184,480 12,079,596 


During the first three years of this period the 
foreign imports were subject to the tariff of the 
Colony of Assinniboia—four per cent. ad valorem, 
and a specific duty upon wines and spirits of 
twenty-five cents per gallon, with a liberal free 
list—but since 1874 the Canadian tariff, varying 
from eighteen to thirty-five per cent., has been 
in force. The extraordinary increase from 1875 
to 1885 represents the exceptional importation 
incident to the construction of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. In the column of exports, the 
figures of the first ten years represent quite ex- 
clusively the shipment of furs, mostly to England, 
but after 1882 the exportation of a surplus of 
grain and cattle swelled the total movement of 
Manitoba products more than ten-fold, amounting 
in 1887—a year of a remarkable wheat crop, to 
$7,492,371. 

Not having access to official or railway reports 
of the domestic importation—meaning from East- 
ern Canada or British Columbia—I have com- 
puted that its bulk is two-fold the entry of 
articles at the Canadian frontier, including the 
movement from Great Britain, an analogy to the 
proportions of the foreign to the domestic trade 
of the United States. With this explanation of 
the foregoing aggregates, a table is presented 
exhibiting for the above period of seventeen 
years the fluctuations of Manitoba imports from 
the United States, Great Britain and other 
foreign countries. 


UNITED GREAT OTHER 
YEARS. STATEs, BRITAIN. COUNTRIES 
ddécccssnnees « ese» $323,059 $652,016 $26,406 
ics dvabinealdenmenes 441,198 510,199 14,696 
eee 1,024,620 12,096 
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MAP SHOWING RAILWAY SYSTEMS OF MANITOBA.—BY PERMISSION OF WAGHORN’S GUIDE, WINNIPEG. 
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UNITED GREAT OTHER 
YSRARS STATES. BRITAIN. COUNTR'ES 
ecdetnstinccscccsacde 780,317 441.107 6,481 
Ere eee 940,187 776 570 18,669 
Bi eaisccccaecsacceccacce 808 352 400,888 5,600 
| aor 769,792 339,499 11,727 
eer 839 499 335,324 21,464 
sé ci wtacnnndune abe 833 983 393,698 10,007 
. cccaee ake duennen 1 496,986 503,937 10,052 
1882.. ... 4506,920 618,805 39,219 
1833 . . 8,495,985 1,539 240 59,465 
iencccwnscacceuennes 4.439, 819 1,174 707 71,655 
BOBS 2. ccccccccccoceccce 2 606,446 979,490 75.878 
Serres 635,003 99,107 
1887 - 2.735,140 841,751 80,672 
EE ansnveednccanesecene 1,449,307 677,591 100,948 
1889 . - 1,484,749 676,000 99,552 


The dutiable importations from other countries 
$59,876, the 


which were window glass $8,902, from Belgium; 


amounted to leading articles of 
fancy goods $1,053, manufactures of furs $2,166, 
manufactures of cotton $2,846, musical in- 
struments $676, and woolen manufactures $4,174, 
from Germany; dried fruits $1,260, from Greece; 
and spirits and wines $11,016 from France, $1,769 
from Holland, $3,781 from Spain, $2,231 from 
Portugal, $400 from Italy, and $149 from Ger- 
many. 

The Manitoba importation of free goods, in- 
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Fort McLeod) comprising the Winnipeg Consular 
District have been as follows: 








DUTIABLE. FREE. TOTAL. 

Manitoba. ......0.2.... ove $1,797,293 $410,021 $2,207,314 
Peet APGRGP. 2ccccc. sorece 321,056 85,282 406,335 
Wh. W. Beeston yz... ..cccccee 98,555 30,200 128,755 
$2,216,904 $525,503 $2,742,407 


DUTIES RECEIVED. 

Upon the aggregate of $2,216,904 of dutiable 
imports, the Canadian revenue has been $624,- 
751.49, or an average of thirty-five per cent. ad 
valorem, including specific rates expressed in ad 
valorem. 

EXPORTS. 

The Manitoba exports—including only ship- 
ments from Winnipeg, Emerson, Gretna and 
York Factory—have been $405,333 to the United 
States, $375,622 to Great Britain, and $1,650 to 
other countries—total $782,606. To United States, 
barley (118,582 bushels) $59,683, books $2,825, 
buffaloes (horned cattle) $12,656, carriages $2,554, 
clothing $17,068, fresh fish $7,140, fish preserved 
$1,682, flax seed (8,284 bushels) $7,637, furs un- 
dressed $106,585, hides $16,832, horses (273 no.) 
$30,478, household furniture $8,137, organs $730, 
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machinery $7,138, pianos $2,325, sewing machines 
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WINNIPEG.—THE NEW NORTHERN PACIFIC HOTEL 


cluding entries at Winnipeg and the frontier 
ports of Emerson and York Factory, was $231,046 
from United States, $139,298 from Great Britain, 
and $39,677 from other countries, total $410,021. 
The leading articles from the United States 
were coal $8,821, eggs $6,023, green fruit $33,125, 
furs $3,025, hides $136, horses $15,945, logs $44, 
lumber $3,324, steel rails $83,862, wire $2,249, 
settlers effects $51,787. From Great Britain 
coffee $3,783, salt $2,126, settlers effects $33,806, 
steel rails $36,591, supplies for missions $3,384, 
tea, black, $18,560; from China, tea $11,593; from 
Japan, tea $24,702. 

The dutiable importations at the consular 
agency of Port Arthur, Ontario, were $321,056, 
the leading articles being bituminous coal $221,- 
056, lumber $32,933, meats $18,771 and machinery 
$19,720—also free entries of anthracite coal $76,- 
358, and emigrants effects $4,019. In the North- 
west Territory the total importation was $128,755, 
of which $30,200, consisting mostly of animals and 
emigrants effects—all being from the United 
States. 

The imports of Manitoba (including Emerson 
and York Factory) Western Ontario (consular 
agency at Port Arthur, and N. W. Territory for 
the Canadian ports of entry at Fort Walsh and 





$1,439, sheep $1,594, seneca root $5,866, stuffed 
birds $207.50, wheat (23,728 bushels) $13,787. The 
exports to Great Britain have been mostly un- 
dressed furs $369,901, to other countries $1,650, of 
which $1,000 was to China and $308 to Japan. 

The exports to the United States from Port 
Arthur, Ontario, were $199,524, of which the 
leading articles were silver ore $163,900, fresh 
fish $14,414—exports to Great Britain $2,350— 
total $201,874. The Canadian Customs report no 
exportation from the Northwest Territory. 

The domestic exports to the Eastern Provinces 
have been chiefly 4,500,000 bushels of wheat, 
which for the year ending June 30, 1889, averaged 
sixty cents per bushel, amounting with ship- 
ments of barley, fish and furs to $3,000,000. 

The trade with British Columbia is estimated 
at $200,000 exports, principally flour, butter and 
eggs, with return shipments of fish and lumber 
of equal amount—total $400,000. 

AGGREGATE TRADE. 


COUNTRIES. IMPORTS FROM. EXPORTSTO. TOTAL. 
0 ER Re Pe $5 484.814 $3,000000 88,484,814 
pi FO errr 1,434,749 604 858 2,039 62 
Great Britain. ........... 676,000 377,972 1,053,972 
British Columbia......... 200,000 200,000 400,000 
i nae cecsccscssss cess 28,630 308 28,938 
Erp une 17,125 40 17,165 











COUNTRIES. IMPORTS FROM. EXPORTSTO. TOTAL. 
OPTRA cce o0cccccsccccces 15,653 15,653 
MN Abbe cs: nnnaciindonnes 12,088 1,000 13,088 
PN snccnnankacuskacac 9,333 9,333 
Ps ccc ccetdacariccusdae 5,628 5,628 
SE kiincicaiie sialon 5,043 5,043 
Portugal... ....cccccccccece 2,231 2,231 
WN 466 eddamaiansiantn 1,283 1,283 
Spanish West Indies..... 1,135 1,135 
III, bs: b.06 ince sectcnce 992 2 994 
British East Indies ...... 828 828 
Switzerland...........cs0« 521 521 
iis ikda tai nacndaaeed 400 400 
British West Indies...... 292 292 
Argentine Republic...... 300 300 
RE sxidadivat ii waadeniid 165 165 
ca dciacceccccactece 122 122 
pe ere eee 84 84 

$7,885,783  $4,184.480 $12,070,263 


AGRICULTURE. 

Passing from the statistics of the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1889, I propose to anticipate the 
succeeding six months to the termination of the 
calendar year, for the purpose of a statement of 
the crop of 1889. The extent and disposition of 
the crop of 1888 have been considered under the 
topic of exports. It was reduced in quantity and 
quality by frost, while the crop of 1889 suffered 
still more by drouth, there being no barley, oats 
or potatoes for export, while the export of wheat 
was less than five millions of bushels, although 
of a superior quality, securing seventy cents per 
bushel to the producer. The prospect of the 
crop for 1890 is encouraging. There is an ample 
snow-fall: 1,000,000 acres will be seeded—700,000 
acres to wheat, with a probability of a wheat 
crop at twenty bushels per acre of 14,000,000 
bushels, of which 12,000,000 bushels will be avail- 
able for exportation, besides asurplus for market 
of barley, oats, potatoes and flax seed of a million 
of dollars in value. 

RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION. 

In 1880 a railway of sixty-six miles connected 
Winnipeg with the international frontier near 
Pembina, and the railway system of the United 
States. At the beginning of 1890 there were 
1,326 miles of completed railway in Manitoba, in- 
cluding 266 miles of extensions of the Northern 
Pacific Railway. The total railway mileage of 
Western Canada is 3,310 miles. A provision in 
the charter of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
obstructing connections with American lines has 
been relinquished and organizations are rapidly 
forming for half a dozen international enterprises 
in a general northwestern direction to and beyond 
the international boundary. There is already 
one mile of railway to every 100 of population in 
Western Canada with a prospect of 300 additional 
miles during 1890. Vigorous measures are in 
progress for a direct connection of Duluth and 
Winnipeg within a year, and a communication 
from Montana due north to the Saskatchewan 
coal field will be opened simultaneously. There 
is a revived interest in the project of a railway 
to Hudson Bay, but its completion and that of 
an international line to Alaska are probably 
reserved for the first decade of the twentieth 
century. 

RECIPROCAL TRADE, 

Every year deepens the impression among the 
people of Manitoba, that the proportion of popula- 
tion to these means of communication cannot be 
assured without greater facilities of trade with 
the United States. Its most emphatic expression 
was the passage by an unanimous vote of the 
Legislature of Manitoba of a resolution on the 
eighteenth of March, 1890, urging that ‘‘steps 
may be taken by the Dominion Parliament to 
negotiate with the Government of the United 
States of America, with a view of arriving at 
some agreement by which there should be un- 
restricted reciprocity of trade between the two 
countries.” 

JAMES W. TAYLOR, U. S. Consul. 

The commercial report of the United States 
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Consul at Winnipeg for 1890 is Withheld for a | violence and death dealing rivalry. At this | that rapidly increasing civilization and advance- 
full statistical statement of the extent and dis- | spot—at the confluence of those two long ser- | ment which marks the evening of the nineteenth 
tribution of the crop of the year, but your corres- | pentine streams, the Red River of the North | century. From a small, scattered settlement, it 
pondent has been furnished a very comprehensive became a struggling village, then a frontier 
report for 1889, with an accurate forecast of the town, until the advent of the iron horse, when as 
crop now passing to market. if by magic it blossomed forth into a western 

As to the exports and imports of the year metropolis. The Red River of the North—the 
ending June 30, 1890, we are informed by Col. great channel of commerce—of which the poet 
Scott, collector of customs at Winnipeg, that the é . Whittier sweetly wrote: 
aggregate of dutiable imports was $2,023,754, of the many pointe of vantage ” possessed ee “In and out the river is winding 
returning a revenue of $638,616, and free im- soon-to-be commercial peer. Easy of access The links of its long red chain 
ports, $448,683—a total of $2,472,437. by river and trail—for the Red River cart and Through gusty belts of pine land 

The exports were $988,384, of which $650,009 the voyageur’s York boat had not been = om aw ne eal 
were undressed furs shipped by the Hudson planted by the iron-horse and the Mississippi | has, following the inevitable law of progress, 
Bay Company, and $4,569, other articles to Great stern-wheeler—it was the natural t rade centre of lost all its former glory, and the heavy traffic 
Britain; $332,420 to the United States; $983 to | ® vast country whose bounds were imperial in | which freighted its waters is now carried by two 
their extent. Those old fur-trading dons were | of the great transcontinental railways. The 
wise in their generation. The commercial | Assiniboine, too, has lapsed from non-usage into 
supremacy of Fort Garry from its earliest infancy, | an ordinary stream, which some, in this pro- 
reaching back almost to the days of La Verandrye, |.gressive age, would have declared unnavigable 
down through the long years of semi-civilized | in order to make those improvements which 
THE CITY OF WINNIPEG. life, through the dark times of rebellion, through | would transform the picturesque Indian trading 
—__— ‘“‘Company”’ rule and Canadian government, has | port into a Canadian Manchester. The Age of 

Half a century ago, Fort Garry was one of the | never been disputed. And so it is found that | Romance, with all its hallowed memories, is 
most important posts of that great trading cor- | that proud position occupied by the Fort Garry | departing; the Age of Progress and Material 
poration, the Hudson Bay Company, whose | of the past is maintained by its more civilized | Advancement has arrived. But it is not the 
charter, secured over 150 years previously from | offspring—the Winnipeg of to-day. Its pre- | Winnipeg of the past that comes within the 
the English King, Charles II, gave them sove- | eminence is still supreme, as it was then. Its | the scope of this article; it is rather the Winni- 
reignty over half a continent—a complete politi- | situation is, even in a greater degree, more | peg of to-day, the Winnipeg of the future, the 
val control, and trade monopoly over a large | commanding. It is the great mart of the | Half-way House of the Canadian Dominion, the 
portion of the North American Continent. A | country, the seat of Government of the infant | Heart City as Lord Lorne has dubbed it. And 
broad expanse of country was theirs, stretching | province, the centre of the political, social and | although the facile pens of gifted writers have 
from what is now the northern tier of States of the | literary world of the Canadian West, and with | often described its marvellous progress, its pros- 
Union to the Arctic Circle, and from the rising | its suburban St. Boniface, the fountain head of | perity, the enterprise of its citizens, the advan- 
to the setting sun in their then scarcely known | the educational and religious institutions of not | tages ofits location—artists portrayed its bustling 
world. Less than a quarter of a century later, | only Manitoba but of the whole Northwest. The | streets and substantial strifctures, and poets 
Fort Garry became the principal depot of this | rudely built trading posts around which, within | given in song the story of its birth and growth, 
gigantic corporation in the Northwest—the | the memory of living man, the semi-savage | there is something yet to tell of this rising city, 
entreport to the vast dominion over which they | redskins prowled, the camping ground of the | which, like an adolescent giant, sits at the rim of 
ruled with kindly sway, although in previous | hardy buffalo hunter, the resting place of the | the great prairie land and, with beckoning 
years that dominion was not undisputed nor un- | dark-faced voyageur has been transformed into | fingers, invites the home hungering people of 
marred by internecine strife and scenes of | a thriving, bustling city, with all the adjuncts of | the effete east to its hospitable domain, there te 


and the more rapid Assiniboine—around which 
the romantic traditions of the historic part still 
cluster—even in those early days, the keen- 
sighted officers of ‘‘the Company,” with prophetic 
eye, located their chief trading post, on account 


Japan; $400 to Switzerland; and $3 to France. 

The specific course of trade will not materially 
depart from the details given of the commercial 
movement for 1889. 















































WINNIPEG.—A VIEW ON MAIN STREET. 
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participate in the prosperity and good fortune, 
and success in life now so largely enjoyed by so 
many of its thrifty citizens. 

A BRIGHT FUTURE. 

An old writer once said that God may have 
made a better berry than the strawberry but he 
doubted if he ever did. So a city with a brighter 
and grander future than Winnipeg may exist, but 
where can it be found—who can tell? The finger 
of destiny points to it as one of the great commer- 
cial cities of the new world. To-day no city in 
America is attracting so much attention from 
no city is offering such inducements 
In vain we may 


capitalists 
for the investment of capital. 
look elsewhere for a situation so favorable and 
commanding; in vain may we search for a city 
whose natural advantages promise so great a 
future. 

Notwithstanding all this—that future is 
assured, its growth as the great central mart for 
Canada uncheckable—the prices of property in 


its 





all these years. The first symptoms of an up- 


ward movement—of a return of confidence— 
began to show themselves within the present 


year and to-day there is undoubted promise of a 
substantial increase of values. Even now prop- 
erties in Winnipeg have not reached their normal 
value, and the advantages offered as a field for 
the investment of capital are readily discernable. 

For this recently inaugurated upward move- 
ment there are a variety of reasons. Not the 
least of these is that the city has been exceed- 
ingly fortunate recently in the visitors it has 
had. American and English capitalists have 
been arriving by the score, and among others 
delegates from the farmers of Great Britain and 
Ireland. To all of these level-headed and prac- 
tical men the prospects for the future have been 
at once apparent. Then again it has been shown 
that a few years ago Winnipeg and the province 
of which it is the capital was exporting nothing 
and importing even the necessities of life. To-day 




















THE COURT 


Winnipeg are not more than one-third as high 
as they are in cities almost similarly situated 
with prospects less bright, and as real estate men 
say, with less ‘‘backing.”” Vancouver properties 
are from two to three times as much as Winnipeg 
although the population of the former is probably 
less than one-half. At Victoria, too, it will be 
found that real estate is quoted much higher than 
in Winnipeg notwithstanding its population is 
less. Of course there are reasons for this and it 
may be as well to give these reasons here. 

The growth of the city from the period of 1870 
to 1880 was due entirely to the natural advan- 
tages of its position, for it was even without rail- 
ways as a means of communication with the out- 
side world. During 1881 and 1882 however, 
Winnipeg had the usual experience of rising 
cities—a period of wild and reckless speculation, 
which although producing results that at the 
time greatly enlarged it, subsequently retarded 
its early growth. This 
the advent of the Canadian Pacific Railway in 
1881 which brought in a large influx of people. 


‘**hoom’’ was caused by 


It has truly been said that this was “‘one of the 
most violent and remarkable real estate booms 
ever witnessed in America.”’-The prices realized 
during these two years were absurdly high and 
would only have been warranted in a city possess- 
In the 
Spring of 1882 this boom came to a sudden ter- 
When the set-back came there was a 
The pendulum of prices 
swung just as far back as it had gone forward, 


] r 
ing 


a population five times greater. 


mination. 


terrible reaction. 


and has remained there nearly stationary during 


HOUSE, WINNIPEG. 














the following table will give a fair idea of values 
in this, a city with magnificent prospects and a 
population of 27,000 or more: Highest retail busi- 
ness property $600 per foot frontage; ordinary 
first-class property $225 to $300 per foot frontage; 
best wholesale property $50 to $100 per foot front- 
age; best residence property $20 to $30 per foot 
frontage; ordinary residence property $10 to $12 
per foot frontage; mechanics, residence property 
$4 to $9 per foot frontage; acres within two to 
three miles of post -office $100 to $300 per acre. 

Anyone who knows the values of realty in 
other cities of the same size and importance will 
at once see that the prices here are comparatively 
low and certain to steadily advance. Nowhere is 
real estate on a more solid footing. 

Among the first to foresee the advantages 
Winnipeg offered for investment were American 
capitalists and speculators—not a small percent- 
age of these being some of the shrewdest men of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. These gentlemen 
have been largely benefitted by their foresight. 
Some of them to-day are refusing from 100 to 300 
per cent. profit on their investments, so unbounded 
is their faith in the advancement of the city. 

Most of the recent investments have been made 


DOMINION GOVERNMENT BUILDING FOR POST-OFFICE AND COURTS, WINNIPEG. 


we have become large exporters. A few years 
ago Winnipeg was surrounded only by unproduc- 
ing prairie lands. To-day it is found to be 
“backed” by the finest farms and the most enter- 
prising agriculturists—-a prosperous and well’ 
settled country and a thriving, hopeful, contented, 
prosperous and industrious people. Another of 
the principal causes for this upward movement 
is the enormous railway development that has 
been going on, especially during the past year. 
The Northern Pacific has entered, and there is 
an almost immediate prospect of a Hudson Bay 
Railway, and connection with Duluth in the early 
future. New fields to the west have been opened 
and developed and along with all of these causes 
there has been an abundant harvest. 

These causes have furnished sufficient assur- 
ance to capitalists that Winnipeg has passed the 
turning point and that there is now an absolute 
certainty of its advancing in rapid and steady 
strides. Of course it would be a difficult matter 
to give exact values of realty in Winnipeg, or 
anywhere else, that is to strike the averages, but 








in Main Street and Portage Avenue properties, 
they being the two leading thoroughfares of the 
city. Main Street values are now higher than 
those on the avenue, the street being well built 
up with splendid blocks. American investors 
however, have taken a great fancy to Portage 
Avenue, which, without doubt, will in the near 
future become a great retail thoroughfare. It is 
almost certain to occupy the same position to 
Winnipeg as Market Street does to San Francisco 
or Broadway to New York. 

The city is fortunate in possessing a number of 
enterprising and pushing real estate agents—men 
who have done a great deal in advancing the 
prosperity and progress of the city. Among the 
agents who are entitled to special mention in this 
greard are A. W. Ross & Co., Robert Young, 
Crotty & Cross, S. A. Rowbotham, W. J. Aikin, 
Chambre, Grundy & Co., C. H. Enderton, I. 
McLaren, FE. G. Conklin, Geo. Maulson, the 
London and Canada Land Company, and the 
Scottish Manitoba & Northwest Real Estate 
Company. 
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WINNIPEG.—THE CITY HALL AND SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT. 


THE RESIDENCE DISTRICTS. 

The residence portions of the city are most 
beautifully and advantageously situated, and it is 
not an exaggeration to say, that few cities in 
America offer so many advantages for pleasant 
homes. Fort Rouge, which runsalong the banks 
of the Assiniboine River, St. John’s, which skirts 
the banks of the noble Red; and the beautiful 
Armstrong’s Point,are all picturesque and healthy 
spots, easy of access and surrounded by pleasant 
drives. An electric railway is now being con- 
structed in Fort Rouge, and St. John’s is reached 
by the main street railway, so that those who 
labor in thé city may, when their work is over, be 
swinging in their hammocks in cool and shady 
nooks within a few minutes after leaving their 
offices or workshops. It would seem as if Nature, 
knowing how tired human brains would get in 
the great hurryings of the city, had set apart 
these picturesque residence districts as a sani- 
tarium for the healing of sick nerves and spent 
brains. Many handsome and costly residences 
have been erected in these and other districts, 
and many more are being designed. Building 
stones and brick clays are found in unlimited 
quantities near the city and the beautiful resi- 
dences and blocks now adorning Winnipeg bear 
testimony to their appearance and quality. Pretty 
houses may be erected at a comparatively moder- 
ate cost, and every industrious man, no matter 
what his calling may be can soon own his own 
home in this, the natural supply center of the 
country of illimitable possibilities. 

AS A RAILWAY CENTER. 

A map accompanying this brief review of Win- 
nipeg will serve to show the important position 
the city occupies as a railway center. It has 
been often and truthfully said that railways make 
and unmake cities, and accepting this statement 





it becomes clear that this city is already made. 
To-day it is not necessary to say that it is ‘‘to 
become” a great railway center for already it is 
so—in fact one of the greatest on the continent of 
America. Think of the remarkable progress it 
has made in this respect. Within a decade it 
has risen from the Red River cart to the palace 
ear. Ten years ago the first railroad entered 
and now it may surprise many to know thata 
dozen separate lines are running into it. If such 
advancement has been made in the past decade 
what may the next show! Of the four Pacific 
railways on the continent two have main lines 
centering here—the Canadian Pacific and North- 
ern Pacific. Within a short space of time the 
Great Northern will become a Pacific railway and 
the main line of this 
road now runs from 
Winnipeg to St. Paul. 
That great railway 
scheme, the shorter 
route to Europe, the 
Hudson’s Bay rail- 
way is soon to be built, 
and Winnipeg is to 
become its head- 
quarters and very 
shortly the city will 
have direct connec- 
tion with Duluth. 
Among the railway 
systems so entered in 
Winnipeg as to liter- 
ally drain the business 
of the Province of 
Manitoba and the 
Northwest Territo- 
ries may be mentioned 
the Canadian Pacific, 





the Northern Pacific, the line connecting with 
Duluth, Northwest Central, Manitoba & North- 
western, the Galt Railway, Qu’Appelle, Long 
Lake and Saskatchewan, Hudson’s Bay line and 
lines from the city to Gretna, Deloraine, Emerson, 
Stonewall, West Selkirk, Glenboro, Portage la 
Prairie, ete. ; 

In addition to all these railways being tributary 
to Winnipeg it may be well to mention that the 
city has become an industrial center for railway 
work and repairs. To operate the western division 
of the Canadian Pacific alone from three to four 
thousand men are employed all the year round,and 
at least one-third of this enormous staff is main- 
tained in the city, which is the headquarters of 
the division. This is a great support in itself to 
local trade. The Northern Pacific has also made 
its Manitoba headquarters in Winnipeg, and this 
great corporation has and is spending an enor- 
mous amount of money in wages and improve- 
ments. It has erected extensive machine and 
repair shops and a magnificent depot building 
and hotel. The numerous other lines lend their 
assistance in supporting the merchants and others, 
in fact the number of men employed in connec- 
tion with railway work at this thriving point is 
sufficiently great to support a city of several 
thousand population. It must be remembered, 
too, that the number is constantly increasing. 

WINNIPEG AS A TRADE CENTER. 

Not many years ago a dozen stores were all 
that this wonderful little city possessed, and they 
were quite sufficient to supply the wants of the 
population. To-day we find as one of the city’s 
business organizations a commercial travelers 
association with a membership of 225. Could 
anything better illustrate the growth of the city’s 
trade or the extent of the wholesale trade now 
conducted with the country tothe west and north- 
west. Winnipeg is naturally the center for the 
wholesale and jobbing trade of the great North- 
west. Immense stocks of goods and merchandise 
covering all varieties required to supply the 
wants of the districts devoted to grain production, 
stockbreeding and cattle ranching, mining, lum- 
bering and fishing, as well as the more diversified 
demands of the city, town and village people, are 
to be found in the handsome buildings, supplied 
with all modern conveniences and appliances, 
which are a marked feature of the city’s edifices. 
It is learned that shipments are daily made to 
points over a thousand miles distant. From this 
may be gathered an idea of the extensive range 
of country tributary to this great central market 
The complete railway systems radiating from 
Winnipeg afford great facilities to the retailers 
of the province of Manitoba and the Northwest 
Territories for the securing of his stocks at short 
notice. Railway corporations recognize Winni- 





RUINED PORTAL OF OLD FORT GARRY. 
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peg as one of the principal wholesale depots of 
Canada and deal with its wholesalers on that 
basis. Among the leading of the great whole- 
sale houses of Winnipeg may be mentioned 
Cornell, Spera & Co., 27 Portage Avenue East, 
which makes a specialty of men’s furnishings and 
small wares, and the Sanford Company, wholesale 
clothing manufacturers, which has also branches 
at Toronto, Ontario, and Victoria, British 
Columbia. 

One of the chief features of the city’s trade is 
the agricultural implement branch. All the im- 
plement manufacturing concerns of Canada and 
many of these in the United States have flourish- 
ing agencies here through which the western 
trade of the respective firms is managed. The 
trade in farming implements is already very 
large and dealers tell us is constantly increasing. 
In produce and commission business the trade of 
the city is also very large. Only afew years ago 
butter, cheese, poultry, etc., had to be largely 
imported to supply the local demand. Now 
these products are in excess of local requirements 





ensuring good competition and good prices. 
Recognizing this fact country traders and deal- 
ers who have furs to dispose of ship their furs 
from long distances to this market for sale. In 
fact for furs Winnipeg is the market for almost 
half the continent of America. 

A branch of trade which is assuming import- 
ance is that of pork packing. Several houses 
are now engaged in this industry and the business 
is rapidly growing. Arrangements are being 
made to extend to canning beef and other meats, 
there being an enormous supply of meats avail- 
able for the purpose. Manitoba exports train- 
load after trainload of cattle eastward, and at 
Winnipeg large stock yards are necessary for the 
transhipment of cattle. 

The foundry business of the city is also exten- 
sive and the city boasts of one of the largest brass 
and iron foundries in Canada. This is the 
Vulcan Iron Company of Manitoba (limited), the 
officers being Andrew Allan, President; F. H. 
Brydges, Vice President; John McKechnie, Su- 
perintendent, and H. N. Williams, Secretary and 





the greatest advantages of the Assiniboine as a 
water power stream is that its capacity can be in- 
creased to 10,000 horse power at lowest water by 
connecting it with Lake Manitoba and the Sas- 
katchewan River, thus increasing the drainage 
are a tributary to Winnipeg to 250,000 square 
miles, a territory double thesize of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The cost of the water power works 
at Winnipeg, including locks will be $500,000 and 
with the proposed connections $1,200,000. The 
amount of power thus made available at Winni- 
peg will be 10,000 horse power at low water, the 
net revenue from which at $20 per horse power 
will be $200,000 per annum. Interest and main- 
tenance will not exceed eight per cent. or $96,000 
while the cost of the same amount of power by 
steam on the most favorable basis would be $60 
per horse power or $700,000. As it pays to grind 
wheat at $60 per year for power, the adoption of 
water power at one-sixth the cost will certainly 
revolutionize the trade of the country and will 
make {Winnipeg ‘a ‘collecting and distributing 
point of importance. .Col. Fanning, the well- 














WINNIPEG.—VIEW FROM TOWER OF NEW NORTHERN PACIFIC HOTEL—EASTjOF MAIN STREET. 


and there is a considerable surplus for export. 
This surplus will continue to increase, until a 
great wholesale produce center has been built up. 
This is one of the branches of trade which is 
destined to become of vast importance in time. 

As the supply centre for one of the greatest 
wheat producing countries in the world, it is 
hardly necessary to point out that as far as the 
grain trade of Winnipeg is concerned the city is 
destined to become one of the largest grain cen- 
ters on the continent. Indeed it has already 
practically become the principal wheat market of 
Canada, The transactions in wheat in the Win- 
nipeg grain exchange are now larger than in the 
big Eastern cities. This season with an enor- 
mous crop the Winnipeg grain exchange is the 
most active institution of the kind in the 
Dominion. 

Another most important item in the trade of 
this thriving city is the fur trade. In this line 
Winnipeg is conceded to be the largest primary 
market on the continent. Therearealarge num- 
ber of buyers in the market here, this always 





Treasurer. The company do light and heavy forg- 
ings engine and boiler work and millwrighting. 

The retail business of a city such as Winnipeg 
is, as may be imagined, very large and many of 
the retail establishments are equal to those of 
larger and older cities. Among those that are a 
credit to the enterprising place is the pushing 
firm of W. D. Pettigrew & Co., hardware mer- 
chants. 

WINNIPEG AS A MANUFACTURING CENTER. 

It is now pretty generally known that the city 
of Winnipeg possesses in the Assiniboine River a 
source of power which surpasses most of the 
great water powers in use on this continent. The 
development of this exceptional power will con- 
tinue to make the city a great manufacturing 
center. The Assiniboine drains an area of 60,000 
square miles. Its flood discharge is estimated at 
40,000 cubic feet per second and the lowest known 
discharge at 700 cubic feet per second, the 
average low water discharge being about double 
the last mentioned amount. Perhaps one of the 
greatest points of interest and certainly one of 








known Minneapolis engineer who has examined 
this great waier power, unhesitatingly declares 
that Winnipeg is destined to become a great 
manufacturing center. Already many manu- 
facturers have discovered the advantages the eity 
offers and have located here. 

The brewing industry has grown to immense 
proportions in Winnipeg during the past few 
years, the consumptior of ales and beers in the 
province having increased even out of proportions 
with theincrease of population. The two leading 
breweries of the city are the Redwood and Empire, 
both of which are large concerns. The Redwood 
is the pioneer and is conducted by Mr. Edward 
L. Drewry one of the most popular men in the 
country and a gentleman recognized as among 
Winnipeg’s most public-spirited citizens. The 
fine ales, extra porter and Premium lager manu- 
factured at the Redwood are known and sold 
from one end of the country to the other. The 
Redwood is the most extensive institution of its 
kind in Western Canada. The Empire Brewery 
has only been established ashort time but already 
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it has made a reputation that is earning for it an 
Vest. The out- 


put of the Empire for a young industry has been 


enormous trade all through the 


really wonderful, it having ‘‘placed” its goods as 
far West Pacific Coast and East to the 
Ontario boundary. Mr. William Clougher is 
President of the Empire Company, Mr. Joseph E. 
Vice President, and Mr. Chas. Newton 


as the 


Hannah, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
THE BANKING 


There is no city in the 


INTERESTS. 
world of its population 
that is as well provided with banking facilities as 
Winnipeg is. 
the Dominion, with one or two exceptions, has a 


Every leading chartered bank of 


grant here, and there are one or two private 


banking houses. Amongst the leading banks are 
Union Bank of Canada, the Bank of Ottawa and 
the Commercial Manitoba. The latter, 
which is purely a local institution, although a 


Bank of 


comparatively few years in existence, has made a 
remarkable showing, thanks to the energy and 
business ability of its president and general man- 
Mr. 


the early days has been intimately connected 


Dunean Macarthur, whose name from 


ager, 
with the banking of Winnipeg. The Commercial 
has branches in Minnedosa, Mandan and Portage 
la Prairie, and is doing a large business in those 

















W. B. SCARTH, M. P. FOR WINNIPEG. 


towns as well as at the head office in Winnipeg, 
over which Mr. Rokeby presides. The Bank of 
Ottawa with a paid up capital of $1,000,000, with 
a reserve fund of $400,000, established its branch 
here in May 1882, under the management of Mr. 
Frank H. Mathewson, who is amongst the very 
few bank managers that survived the boom. The 
Winnipeg branch is one of the most profitable, if 
not the most profitable one the bank has, and 
this was largely due to Mr. Mathewson’s personal 
popularity and his careful and judicious manage- 
ment. It numbers amongst its clients very many 
of the principal business firms of the city. The 
Union Bank of Canada, the head office of which 
is in Quebec, is also a leading monetary concern, 
with a paid up capital of $1,200,000, The manager, 
Mr. Frank L. Patton, is widely known as a 
shrewd financier, personally very popular, and as 
a consequence the volume yearly 
transacted at the Union is very large. All these 
banks are sound institutions, with liberal policies 
and have handsome offices on Main Street. 
MILLING IN WINNIPEG. 


of business 


The one or two old stone mills which did duty 
afew years ago in supplying the citizens with 
the staff of life have been superceded by mills 
which are not only a credit to the city but to the 


| Dominion of Canada, and the milling industry of 
Winnipeg is now very extensive. This will be all 
the more surprising to the visitor when he is in- 
formed that the first roller mill in this country 
was established only eight years ago. A large 
number of men now earn their livelihoods in the 
mills of Winnipeg. The Ogilvie mill alone em- 
ploys a small army of employees. It was estab- 
lished here in 1882 although it may be stated that 
the excellence of the wheat grown in Manitoba 
was appreciated by the Ogilvie Company long 
before this and they took Manitoba grain out of 
the country down the Red River before there was 
railroad communication. The total milling 
capacity of this company is nearly 6,000 barrels 
per day this including the large mills at Winni- 
peg, Montreal, Goderich and Seaforth. It was 
the first to open a system of handling elevators 
throughout Manitoba. The quality of the flour 
manufactured by the company—Ogilvie’s Hun- 
garian and Strong Baker’s has in itself proved a 
powerful source of benefit to Winnipeg and Mani- 
toba generally as it has drawn attention to the 
quality of the wheat grown in Manitoba. These 
two brands are pre-eminently the best in the 
world not excepting the Minneapolis 
flour. 

Another industry of this character which is a 
credit to the city is Nairn’s oatmeal mill, which 
was established by Mr. Stephen Nairn in 1884. 
Through the enterprise of this gentleman and 
the excellent quality of the oatmeal made the 
business has rapidly grown until it is now one of 
the most extensive in the country. Nairn’s oat- 
meal is now known all the Dominion of 
Canada and none other is used in the West. 


famous 





over 
EDUCATION IN WINNIPEG. 

The educational facilities of Winnipeg are un- 
surpassed and the school system is a credit to the 
young city. In addition to the elementary and 
secondary schools in operation, there are four 
denominational colleges, St. John’s, Manitoba, St. 
Boniface and Wesley, these making liberal pro- 
vision for the higher education. These colleges 
as well as the Manitoba Medical College, also 
situated in Winnipeg, are in affiliation with the 
University of Manitoba which alone has the 
power of granting degrees. There is in addition 
to these institutions a normal school devoted ex- 
clusively to the professional training of teachers 
who have previously received the requisite 
academic education. There are some fifteen 
public school buildings containing about seventy- 
five rooms. All of these rooms in actual 
occupation and are furnished with seats and 
desks for about 3,500 pupils. Nearly all of these 
buildings are of brick and have large well-lighted 
and well ventilated rooms. Commodious play- 
grounds have been provided. The estimated 
value of the sites and buildings is about $225,000. 
The furniture is valued at about $25,000. The 
expense of maintaining the schools is about $50,- 
000 per annum. About 3,500 pupils are enrolled 
and about sixty-five teachers are employed. With 
a school system intelligently conceived, faithfully 
administered and liberally supported, in addition 
to the other agencies mentioned, it is safe to say 
that Winnipeg offers unusual facilities for the 
education of the children of all who make Winni- 
peg their home. The pioneer college is St. 
John’s which was established some thirty years 
ago as the Red River academy. Winnipeg was 
then known as Fort Garry and consisted of a few 
log huts. A magnificent structure has superceded 
the old academy. It is of the Episcopalian de- 
nomination. St. Boniface College, Roman Cath- 
olic, started with a school in 1818. In 1885 the 
the college was erected and is a beautiful edifice 
costing over $100,000. Manitoba College, Presby- 
terian, was established in 1871 and the building 


are 


now occupied, which is only a third of the build- 
Wesley College 





ing as planned, cost $50,000. 











Methodist was established in 1888 and is soon to 
have a handsome building. The Medical College 
was established in 1884 and has a well arranged 
building. The University is a teaching as well 
as an examining body. 

THE LANDS AROUND WINNIPEG. 

As Professor Tanner, the famous English agri- 
cultural authority put it, ‘‘around Winnipeg the 
champion soils of the world are to be found.” 
During the ‘‘boom” the lands about the city were 
run up to an exorbitant and absurd figure and the 
result of the evil work then carried on was 
naturally to prevent agriculturists settling in the 
vicinity of the city. Even when the reaction 
came the speculators who had purchased ‘these 
lands were unwilling to let them go at anything 
like a reasonable figure and it cannot be denied 
that the growth of Winnipeg was consider- 
ably retarded for a time through this cause. 
However about 1884-5 the foreclosing of mort- 
gages and other proceedings for closing out 
margin land speculators began and those unable 
or unwilling to hold longer had to let go and lese 
heavily by doing so. The consequence is that at 
the present time lands in the vicinity of the 
Manitoba capital are now almost as far below 
their natural value as they were above it several 

















JAMES W. TAYLOR, U. S. CONSUL AT WINNIPEG. 


years ago, and to agricultural settlers they fur- 
nish at the present time probably the best oppor- 
tunity to secure what can in a short time be made 
as valuable a farm, as was ever offered in the 
history of any new country. Inquiries made last 
year by a joint committee of the Board of Trade 
and City Council brought out the fact that within 
aradius of twenty miles of the city nearly one 
million acres of the most fertile land in the world 
ean be had by settlers at unprecedented low figures. 
At least a quarter of a million of acres of the 
moist portion of these lands can be bought for $3 
an acre or less. Another quarter of a million of 
better quality, comprising mixed prairie and 
grazing lands can be bought from $7 an acre, and 
another quarter of a million of the very best 
lands under the sun, where settlers can commence 
breaking sod at once can be had at from $8 to $12 
anacre. There are now opportunities of securing 
valuable farm lands around Winnipeg such,as will 
never be offered again. 
THE CITY’S POPULATION. 

The population of Winnipeg to-day is about 
27,000. Twenty years ago it was only 215. The 
following year 500 were added, and 700 more in 
1872. The population in 1874 was 2,000, which in 
the next year had increased to 5,000, over one- 
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third of which was transient. In 1876, the figures 
were 5,522, and in 1877 over 6,000. Then came 
the steady influx and in the boom days it was 
claimed that the increase had reached 25,000, but 
this was doubtless an exaggeration. For a few 
years it remained almost stationary, and in 1888, 
the figures were given as 23,000, not including the 
large floating population. To-day it is estimated 
that there are 26,000 or 27,000 residents. The 
story of its commercial progress is a similar 
record of gradually increasing wealth, only 
broken by the boom days when figures and values 
were largely fictitious. 
THE HOTELS OF WINNIPEG. 

The hotels of Winnipeg are a credit to the city 
and cannot fail to impress all visitors most favor- 
ably. They are supplied with every modern 
appliance, every convenience and every comfort. 
First among them may be said to be the new 
Hotel Manitoba, a magnificent and costly structure 
recently erected by the Northern Pacific Railway, 
which is only equalled in size among Canadian 
hotels by the Windsor of Montreal, and will be 
surpassed by none in the furnishings and manage- 
ment when completed and opened to the public. 
For architectural beauty it is unsurpassed as the 
admirable cut from a photograph taken by Mrs. 
Carr, in this issue shows. The ‘‘Manitoba” which 
indicates the great enterprise of the Northern 
Pacific, will undoubtedly rank amongst the lead- 
ing hotels of America, and be an additional in- 
ducement for tourists to visit Winnipeg. The 
Clarendon, managed by Messrs. Rutley and Mc- 
Caffrey, is another large and elegant house enjoy- 
ing great popularity, and the Queen’s Hotel has 
long been known as “‘the palace hotel of the 
Northwest.”’ Mr. James O’Connor is proprietor of 
the latter and Mr. Fred W. Sprado the manager. 
The traveler will find as good hotel accommoda- 
tion in Winnipeg as in any city on the continent 
double its size. 

WHAT WINNIPEG POSSESSES. 

What does Winnipeg possess? Well, among 
other things worth mentioning she has branches 
of all the leading Canadian banks, branches of all 
the great Canadian and English loan and land 
companies, agencies of leading Canadian, British 
and American life and fire insurance companies; 
an active Board of Trade and grain and produce 
exchanges; ably edited daily and weekly news- 
papers; excellent telephone, telegraph and mes- 
senger service. Two electric light and one gas 
company; street car lines on all principal thor- 
oughfares; many miles of water mains; an excel- 
lent sewerage and drainage system; a splendid 
police force and fire brigade and unexcelled fire 
alarm system; eighty-three miles of graded 
streets, ten miles of paved streets and 120 miles 
of plank sidewalks; five colleges, normal school, 
fifteen public school buildings and twenty-one 
churches. Besides this, it has a world-wide fame, 
its name being familiar all over the civilized 
globe; it has a prosperous present and a bright 
future, never so bright as at the present; it has a 
continually increasing population, a gradually 
growing commercial importance; it has energetic, 
publie-spirited citizens, who are contented with 
their present lot and hopeful for the future. With 
these, it is not too much to anticipate that the 
great strides Winnipeg has taken during the past 
ten years will be far outstripped in its growth in 
the coming decade. GEO. W. HAM. 





THE ASSINIBOINE WATER POWER. 


“The chairman furnished an admirably sug- 
gestive text, so to speak, when he alluded to the 
marvelous growth, characteristic not only of 
Canada as a whole, but also of those regions of 
which Winnipeg is the entrance and rendezvous, 
and which in consequence has given Winnipeg a 
celebrity and importance not equalled by many a 








city of five times its population, and fifty times 
its antiquity.” 

The above extract from a speech delivered by 
the Earl of Aberdeen in Winnipeg on the twen- 
tieth of October, 1890, describes in as brief a 
space as possible the reasons of the rapid and con- 
tinued growth of Winnipeg, a city whose popula- 
tion has increased over 20,000 in the last ten years, 
and at the present rate of progress will increase 
40,000 in the next ten years. Practically every 
person and every pound of freight going into the 
vast and fertile regions of Western Canada, passes 
through Winnipeg, and all the requirements of 
those immense Territories are supplied directly 
by or through Winnipeg. With all its commer- 
cial advantages the city has hitherto suffered 
from its want of cheap manufacturing power, 
though many industries, protected by the long 
haul and railway freight, are ina flourishing con- 
dition. When it is stated that already nine lines 
of railway centre at Winnipeg, and that these 
lines are fast throwing out branches, that the 
lines west of Winnipeg and tributary to it aggre- 
gate to-day 2,800 miles where ten years ago there 
was not a single mile, the importance of the city 
as a manufacturing centre will be apparent. 

Some of the commodities which are in demand 
and which can be manufactured here at a hand- 
some profit are—flour, furniture, building paper, 
barbed wire, linseed oil, manufacturers of flax, 
woolens, agricultural machinery, dressed lumber, 
doors, sash, leather, ete. Notwithstanding the 
great cost of steam power—from $100 to $300 per 
annum per horse power—many of the above indus- 
tries are now carried on successfully. 

For the past three years many of the most 
prominent members of the City Council, Board of 
Trade, and others, seeing the necessity for cheap 
power for manufacturers, have exerted them- 
selves to procure the development of the water 
power of the Assiniboine River in the city limits. 
Surveys have been made and reports show that a 
power can be developed on the Assiniboine rang- 
ing from 2,000 horse power at extreme low water 
to 5,000 horse power at ordinary low water and 
10,000 horse power at high water. 

The Assiniboine at Winnipeg has a drainage 
area of about 58,000 square miles. The current 
is generally sluggish. About five miles above its 
confluence with the Red a series of slight rapids 
occur. The banks on the lower portion of the river 
are clean cut, without lateral valley, and are about 
forty feet above the bed of the river. The forma- 
tion is clay resting on a bed of hardpan and 
boulders at a depth of from fifty to seventy feet 
below the surface. The hardpan and boulders 
are about twelve feet in the river and lie directly 
on the limestone formation. The minimum dis- 
charge of the river has been estimated at about 
800 cubic feet, and the maximum discharge at 
40,000 cubic feet per second. The minimum has 
occurred only once in the last fifteen years, and 
then after a succession of very dry seasons. The 
Assiniboine being almost entirely a prairie river, 
the evaporation is enormous, and accounts, in a 
measure, for the extremely small minimum flow 
of about 0014 cubic feet per second for each 
square mile of drainage used. 

Much can be done to increase the minimum 
flow by the construction of small dams and banks 
at the head waters of the river, and as cultivation 
advances and trees are planted, the evaporation 
will be sensibly checked and the flow correspond- 
ingly increased. 

Should it be found that more power can be used 
than the ordinary flow of the Assiniboine will 
supply, the quantity of water can be supplemented 
by drawing upon Lake Manitoba and the Sas- 
katchewan River. In this way the power can be 
readily increased to a minimum of 10,000 horse- 
power. 

The works necessary to make available the 
power of the Assiniboine will cost about $300,000, 








exclusive of locks and canals for navigation. 
Plans of the structures have to be made and 


approved by the Dominion Government. The 
location of the works on the Assiniboine will be 
near the C. P. R., St. James Bridge, about two 
and three-fourths miles in a direct line from the 
post office. 

The dam will be constructed of stone-filled 
cribwork, 600 feet in length, forty feet wide at 
the base, and eight feet wide on top. The founda- 
tions will be carried to the limestone formation 
referred to above, which at the dam site is about 
twelve feet below the level of the river. The 
dam will be close sheltered on the back and face 
by heavy plank and timber at distances of forty 
feet apart. Masonry or cribwork piers will rise 
from the main dam to a point about ten feet 
above the proposed upper level of the water. The 
piers will support a bridge carrying two floors, 
the lower of which will be used to work the flash 
board frame and the upper will carry a traffic 
roadway. Owing to the flood discharge of 40,000 
cubic feet per second, the permanent top of the 
dam cannot be carried up to the working level; 
above the top of the dam the water will be held 
by a system of movable flash boards. The dam 
will be flanked by suitable masonry wing walls. 
The power canal will be constructed on the bank 
and will extend from above the dam down stream 
and parallel with the river. The mills and 
power houses will be situated between the canal 
and the river. The main canal as well as the 
separate mill privileges will be furnished with 
suitable headgates. It is proposed to make the 
canal about thirteen feet in depth, giving an 
ample margin for contraction of the channel by 
surface ice. Itis expected that about 3,000 horse- 
power will be rented, for which an average of $25 
per annum should be obtained, making a gross 
return, of $75,000 per annum. 

The City Council of Winnipeg has for the past 
year advertised largely, and has been in negotia- 
tion with several parties for the construction of 
these wofks, and it is altogether likely that 
within a short time arrangements will be con- 
cluded which will insure their early completion. 
The City Council having assumed the responsibil- 
ity and expenses of ascertaining the feasibility of 
the undertaking and of laying down a practicable 
plan of construction as well as obtaining the nec- 
essary legislation to enable it to be carried out, 
rightly think that the city should obtain some 
substantial benefit from the construction of the 
mills. It is likely that any company undertaking 
the construction of the mills will be required, 
among other things to furnish the city with what 
power it requires for water works and electric 
lighting at a large discount from the ordinary 
commercial rates. No matter how favorable an 
arrangement is made, the indirect benefit ob- 
tained from the construction and operation of the 
works will largely exceed the direct benefit. 

The utilization of this power to its full capacity 
would build up and supporta city of 50,000 people. 
When to this is added the other advantages of 
Winnipeg it is clear that its people are justified 
in their expectation that in the near future it will 
be one of the great cities of the continent. 

H. N. RUTTAN, 
City Engineer, Winnipeg. 


* 
* 


PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE AND VICINITY. 





The enterprising town of Portage la Prairie, a 
partial view of which is given in the accompany- 
ing cut, is situated in the very centre of Manitoba, 
near the Assiniboine River and on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway line, fifty-six miles west of the 
City of Winnipeg and is the western terminus of 
the Portage Branch of the Northern Pacific and 
Manitoba Railway. It is also the southeastern 
terminus of the Manitoba and Northwestern Rail- 
way, which runs northwesterly through a fertile 
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A MANITOBA FARM SCENE—NEAR PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE. 


region of Manitoba and the Northwest Territories, 
a distance of about 225 miles, its immediate object 
being to reach Prince Albert, a growing town on 
the Saskatchewan River 500 miles distant, and its 
ultimate destination being probably a terminus 
on the Pacific Ocean, thereby forming the most 
northern route across the Rockies. Another rail- 
the Lake Manitoba Canal and Railway— 
has during the past year been chartered by the 
Government of Canada, and has a land grant of 
6,400 acres of Government land per mile. It is 
projected to run northerly from Portage la Prairie 


way 





HON. W. GARLAND, MAYOR OF PORTAGE LA 
PRAIRIE, 
to the southwestern shore of Lake Manitoba, 


thence northerly about 100 miles to the newly 
opened Lake Dauphin region in which there are 
thousands of the choicest homesteads to be found 
anywhere in the Northwest, and which are being 
rapidly taken up by settlers. This railway hav- 
ing a land grant is certain to be built within 
eighteen months, and will be an important trade 
feeder to the town, and the Northern Pacific and 
Manitoba Railway. The train service to Winnipeg, 
the capital of the Province, is greater than that of 
any other town in Manitoba. The Portage 
Branch has a daily service each way, and the 


C. P. R. has two passenger trains each way daily 
and one train on Sunday, every other day the 
M. & N. Ry. send a passenger train over the 
C. P. R. line to Winnipeg. It 


will be seen that 











the railway facilities are good, and as settlement 
goes on in the fertile plains to the north and 
south along the Portage Branch of the N. P. & 
M. Ry., that its trade, population and commercial 
importance must largely increase. Portage la 
Prairie is situated in one of the oldest settlements 
in Manitoba. Settlers as early as 1860 began to 
come in and settle on the beautiful prairies to the 
east and west of it. These prairies, 
called the ‘‘Portage Plains” soon became known 
far and wide as the very garden of Manitoba, 
whose fertility and freedom from drought, flood- 
ing and frost made it a farmers’ Eden. As a 
result of these beneficent qualities of soil and 
climate, no portion of Manitoba is so thickly set- 
The visitor in August 
drives for miles and miles in all directions and 
finds seldom a quarter section (sixty acres) that 
is not a golden sea of waving wheat, and a month 
later from a slight elevation the wheat stacks 
will be seen to dot the plain by thousands. So 
fertile are these fields, cropped in many cases for 
ten to twenty years, and so certain is the yield 
that the wheat crop is what the farmers almost 
entirely depend upon. Flocks and herds of any 
size are seldom kept except on the outer limits of 
this great plain where low grass lands are found. 
All over this plain are found very many farmers 
who settled on it a few years ago with a capital 
of $500 and $1,000 who now own 400 to 1,000 
acres, and are in independent circumstances. 
Farm lands in the immediate vicinity of the town 
are held at high prices—$30 to $50 per acre; 
farther away at $5 to $25, according to locality 
and improvements. By the building of the 
Portage Branch of the N. P. & M. Ry., a large 
amount of excellent land lying south of the town 
and Assiniboine River has been thrown open to 
the settler and can be had at very moderate prices 
ranging from $2 to $10 per acre. These lands are 
in township ten and eleven in ranges three, four 
and five west of the first meridian. They are 
being rapidly bought up by farmers. There are 
also many excellent farm lands in townships 
nine, ten, eleven and twelve in ranges eight and 
nine west of the town to be had cheap. They 
are dotted more or less with poplar, bluff and 
scrub, and so long as clean prairie lands could be 
got were avoided by the settler who had an un- 
founded prejudice against scrub. It is now found 
to require very little labor to remove it and 
these lands will soon be all taken up. Along the 
Assiniboine River there is poplar and oak bush 
in abundance for firewood purposes, and fuel is 
comparatively cheap, poplar cordwood being got 
at $2.25 to $2.50 and oak for $3 to $3.25 per cord. 

With an extensive and fertile country surround- 
ing it, with unsurpassed railways radiating in all 
directions from it, it will be seen that the future 
of Portage la Prairie is assuredly a prosperous 


north, 


tled as the Portage Plains. 








one. In 1880 just before the advent of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway it had a population of 
300 or 400. The construction of that railway, and 
of the Manitoba and Northwestern Railway and 
the *‘boom”’ which followed increased the popula- 
tion in 1882 to 2,500 or more. The depression in 
Manitoba, following the boom period, was badly 
felt in Portage la Prairie, where the real estate 
fever was high. The population decreased to 
2,000 in 1885 but the tide scon slowly turned and 
upon the advent of the N. P. & M. Ry. into the 
Province whereby the freight carrying monopoly 
was broken up, and the building of a branch of 
that railway to the town, it rapidly sprang ahead 
and still continues todo so. Its population is 
now estimated to be between 38,500 and 4,000, 
being the largest place in Manitoba outside of 
Winnipeg. 

During the past Summer ther 
building boom mostly of private houses, the 


was quite a 


demand for which is great, and is not nearly 
satisfied. In the Spring building will be very 
active. Electric lighting has recently been 
adopted, the Central Electric Company, a local 
company having now about 1,200 incandescent 


lights installed. The town has 100 stores of 
various kinds, six fine hotels, two foundries and 
machine shops, three lumber yards, three planing 
mills. A large first-class flour mill with a capacity 
of 800 barrels per day and lighted by electricity, 
four elevators, a paper mill of large capacity 
always running full time making building and 
wrapping paper, and a number of other small in- 
dustries. From its central location, and with 
cheap wood fuel and living, it offers better ad- 
vantages to the intending manufacturer than 
probably any other town or city in the Province. 
The amount of grain marketed off the plains 
tributary to Portage la Prairie is this year nearly 
2,000,000 bushels of wheat, besides 300,000 or more 
bushels of oats and barley, making it an import- 
ant grain centre. The real estate market is fair, 
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there being during the last two years a consider- 
able number of lots changing hands; prices in 
that time have doubled and trebled but are still 
low and there is a distinct upward tendency. 
Business sites on Saskatchewan Avenue, which is 
132 feet wide and the principal street in the town, 
can be had at from $30 to $75 per foot frontage, 
and beautiful residence lots at from $2 to $5 per 
front foot. Within the next year or two these 
figures are sure to be doubled. 

The court house and jail of the central judicial 
district (about one-third of the Province,) is 
situated here. The Central school building isa 
large, fine solid two-story brick structure capable 
of accommodating 800 children. The Home for 
Incurables is a recently erected Government in- 
stitution, and is the most beautiful building in 
the place. It is of solid brick, with a double tier of 
verandahs, and presents a fine appearance as seen 
from the windows of passing railway trains. 

With its many advantages and advantageous 
surroundings Portage la Prairie is sure of asteady, 
solid growth and of continuing to be the most 
important Manitoba city outside of Winnipeg. 

SMITH CURTIS. 





BRANDON, THE “WHEAT CITY.” 


The city of Brandon is in point of population 
and importance only second to Winnipeg, the 
apital of the Province of Manitoba. Situated 
on the south bank of the Assiniboine River it 
enjoys many natural beauties and attractions as 
well as solid advantages. Its elevation affords a 
pleasing variety when compared with the average 
prairie city, while the hygienic conditions with 
which it is favored can scarcely be surpassed. 
Only about eight years ago its present site was 
chosen and in that short length of time a very 
beautiful and well-built city has been erected 
that gives every assurance of increased prosper- 
ity and influence. 

The municipal organizations of the city are well 
settled and her affairs well administered. 
Prudence and economy, with a watchful and 
liberal regard for the growing needs of her 
citizens, have certainly characterized the conduct 
of her affairs. First-class streets and sidewalks 
have been well built and are in good condition. 
The fire department is well equipped and thor- 
oughly efficient. Two steam fire engines and a 
chemical engine with a hook and ladder company 
afford ample protection against fire. A small 
police force testifies to the law abiding character 
of her citizens and affords ample protection to 
property and society. The erection of new city 
buildings has just been begun, which, besides 
being a decided ornament, will afford better 
accommodation for the transaction of business. 

A marked characteristic with Manitobans is 
their conspicuous regard for the education of 
their children. Brandon is foremost in this matter 
having primary, intermediate and high schools 
of importance. Already they are undertaking 
the erection of a large and more commodious 
building for the central school and it will not 
be doubted that her present high rank will be 
maintained and ample provisions will be made 
for her future needs in this most important 
department. 

Being the capital of the Western Judicial Dis- 
trict (of which there are only three in the 
Province,) a court house and jail are located 
here. The judge, sheriff, clerk of the crown 
and pleas and other judicial district officials 
reside here. The land inspector’s office for the 
registration district is also located here. The 
increasing business in this office has necessitated 
the erection of a very fine building which will 
be ready for occupation in the course of a month 
or so. 

There is also in course of erection by the 
Dominion Government a very fine building to be 
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used for post office, customs office and Dominion 
land office. It may be remarked that the Souris 
Dominion land district, whose headquarters are 
at Brandon, is now the largest and most import- 
ant one inthe province. The volume of business 
at present being transacted in this office certainly 
warrants the Government in providing the most 
satisfactory accommodation. The Provincial Gov- 
ernment lately erected on a fine elevation across 
the river from the city on the east side, a building 
to be used as a reformatory for boys. Ata short 
distance to the west of this the Dominion Govern- 
mint has established an experimental farm. 
The location at this point was made after an 
extended and very careful examination of many 
other portions of the Province and upon the re- 
port of the Government inspector who expressed 
his decided preference for it. Experience has 
amply attested the wisdom of the choice. This 
will undoubtedly prove of incalculable value to the 
agriculturists of the Province, and will certainly 
continue to be one of Brandon’s greatest attrac- 
tions. The farm is under very capable manage- 
ment and seems to be accomplishing most admir- 
ably the purpose for which it was designed. 

The East Brandon Agricultural Association 
has very fine and convenient grounds, with main 
buildings, stables, etc., ample for all present 
needs one would suppose. The Turf Association 
has an arrangement by which they also use the 
grounds. <A capital track has thus been secured. 

The electric light company, which supplies a 
very excellent service, has evidently prospered 
as it is just completing a much larger power 


house that is being fitted up with the most 
approved equipment. 
The city is well supplied with churches, all 


the leading denominations being represented. 
The seating capacity of these afford most satis- 
factory evidences of the church going habits of 
the people. 

A steam sawmill well furnished with very fine 
machinery supplies certain qualities of lumber 
at moderate prices. There are several planing 
mills, door, sash and blind factories, etc., that 
greatly facilitate and cheapen building opera- 
tions. 

Three of the principal banks doing business in 
the Dominion have agencies here. That they 
have been doing a profitable business and are 
well satisfied with future prospects is shown by 
the fact that two of them are now erecting ex- 
pensive and commodious buildings and the third 
one is likely to follow suit next season. 

Of hotels there appears to be a liberal supply 
but it must be confessed there is still room for a 
first-class one with accommodations superior to 
those offered by any at present in the city. 

There is no apparent lack of stores. All the 
different branches of trade seem to be well repre- 
sented while the extent and character of the 
stocks indicate a wholesome rivalry in a market 
in which customers with a generous supply of 
money, have ample opportunity to gratify their 
tastes, however refined. A considerable jobbing 
trade has already sprung up. As the whole of 
Western Manitoba is naturally tributary to Bran- 
don and all the villages and towns are easy of access 
by trail or railway, it is not surprising to learn 
that all classes of trade have received most en- 
couraging patronage, nor, whenthe whole situa- 
tion is considered, will it be a matter for wonder- 
ment if the future trade of the city shall in every 
department increase and develop more rapidly 
than it has yet done. 

The Brandon horse market has acquired more 
than alocal reputation. Every year a very large 
nitiber of horses are disposed of here. Horse- 
dealers having become aware that the farmers 
from many districts were accustomed to go to 
jrandon to purchase horses as well as other sup- 
liés were not slow to appreciate the situation and 
supply the wants of the market in this respect. It 





has resulted from this that horses of any desired 
class may be had here at almost any time and at 
prices determined by keen competition. This 
doubtless explains why so many fine horses are 
seen on the streets and throughout the adjacent 
country. 

Already the city has become an important rail- 
way center and looking at its geographical 
relations to the rest of the Province it is not 
difficult to perceive why Brandon has attracted 
so many enterprises of this character. Until 
recently it was dependent solely upon the regular 
through service of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Lately however this road has made special pro- 
vision for the needs of the city by putting ona 
local train between Brandon and Winnipeg and 
otherwise modifying the train service and tariff 
to afford better accommodation. About a year 
ago the C. P. R. began the construction of the 
Souris coal fields branch running from Brandon 
to the famous Souris coal fields. When com- 
pleted this road will doubtless bring coal to the 
city at prices hitherto unknown and will thereby 
greatly facilitate and encourage the establish- 
ment of many more manufacturing establishments 
than are now engaged. 

The Northern Pacific & Manitoba Railway 
which was only recently opened up for traffic 
runs through some of the finest districts in 
the Province and connects Brandon with the 
American system of the Northern Pacific. This 
road has already excited a heavy competition that 
must result in continually increasing benefit to the 
whole country. A handsome new passenger station 
and commodious freight building, centrally lo- 
cated, together with a large elevator are among 
the improvements already completed by the newly 
arrived company. Here as elsewhere they show 
their intention of taking the lead. 

Fifty miles of the Northwest Central Railway 
have already been completed and put in running 
order. 
follows practically the route of the original sur- 
vey for the Canadian Pacific and passes through 
a country of unrivaled fertility. This road is 
projected to run to Butterford or to Edmonton 
and ultimately on to the Pacific Coast. 

Another season will doubtless witness the con- 
struction of the Brandon & Southern Railway con- 
necting Brandon with the Deloraine coal fields, 
thus affording another source of supply of cheap 
coal. It may be noted too that the Northern Pacific 
& Manitoba Railway are under contract to run a 
branch road into the magnificent coal fields lying 
just outside the western boundary of the Province. 
It will thus be seen that Brandon and the dis- 
tricts tributary to her are abundantly supplied 
with roads which are calculated to contribute to 
her natural advantages and prosperity. 


There is however nothing that so distinguishes - 


Brandon and at the same time the country sur- 
rounding it as the number of elevators it pos- 
sesses. No fewer than eight elevators and a fine 
large roller process flouring mill are found 
requisite to meet the demands of the grain trade 
at this point. The title ‘‘Wheat City” by which 
she is frequently known, is apparently most 
appropriate. Brandon claims to have been the 
largest primary wheat market in the world. 
Whether or not she will be able to maintain this 
reputation with all the railways now operated in 
her immediate vicinity remains to be seen. It is 
significant of the wheat growing capabilities of 
the district to learn that within a radius of 
twenty-five miles of Brandon there are no less 
than thirty elevators beside warehouses, store- 
houses, etc., while each season a considerable 
number are added and more projected. 

It is insisted that there are no better wheat 
producing areas in the world than those surround- 
ing Brandon and generally in Western Manitoba. 
Certainly the results seem to support this con- 
clusion. The marked prosperity of the city 


A short distance from Brandon this road. 





and its present position afford very satisfactory 
evidence of the accuracy of the statement. The 
magnificent quantities of wheat equal in quality 
and value to any ever grown in the world are 
perhaps better testimony in the same direction. 
These considerations supported by the unanimous 
verdict of the farmers themselves must be ad- 
mitted as sufficient to dissipate all doubt or scep- 
ticism as to the excellence of the lands in the 
Brandon district. It must be admitted that from 
what one sees or hears on every hand nature has 
bestowed her favors with a lavish hand on this 
part of her domains. Cheerfulness, contentment 
and almost unbounded hopes are among the char- 
acteristics of nearly all the people one meets. 
That abundant prosperity has crowned their ef- 
forts doubtless accounts in large measure for the 
general satisfaction that appears to prevail. The 
enterprise, energy and perseverance that char- 
acterize the people of Manitoba generally appear 
to be distinctive of the people of the western part 
of the Province. Certainly their achievements 
indicate this strongly. There is an assurance of 
the future of the Brandon district in its natural 
resources and the character of the people that can 
hardly be questioned. The country in every 
direction is of unrivalled excellence. In what- 
ever way you may turn your course the same 
fertility of soil, the same richness in hay bottoms, 
the same luxuriance in pasturage are found. 
The very conditions required for success in 
agriculture bestowed with prodigal liberality 
are among nature’s gifts. An abundant supply 
of fine, good water-may be found everywhere. 
Searcely any portion of Western Manitoba 
can be said to have a scarcity of water. Under 
such conditions it is perfectly evident that 
grain growing and cattle raising may be carried 
on most successfully and with satisfactory guar- 
antees of profit. Already fine herds of cattle are 
frequently seen and their exportation has begun 
to assume appreciable proportions. 

The climate, if the uniform testimony of the 
people is to be relied upon, so far from being 
objectionable is highly enjoyable. The temper- 
ature does not perhaps differ much from that of 
St. Paul, while it is less trying than that of Min- 
nesota and Dakota being less subject to wind 
and other severe storms. It is certainly re-- 
markable that Manitoba has never yet been 
visited by a storm of a dangerous or destructive 
character. This Province has yet to make the 
acquaintance of storms of a cyclonic nature. The 
immunity enjoyed in this respect is attributed 
to the topography of the country and to the belts 
of timber generally interspersed. 

The limits of the present article forbid the 
submission of statistics that would attest to 
the fertility of this favored country. It may 
however be stated that in the Brandon district 
this year the yield of wheat will likely be 
between twenty-five and thirty bushels and of 
oats between fifty and sixty bushels per acre 
taking the average returns from the threshing 
already done, while barley and other cereals are 
relatively as high. Root crops are most abundant, 
many reporting from 400 to 500 bushels of 
potatoes per acre with a similar average 
yield for turnips, etc. These facts sufficiently 
explain the accounts one frequently hears of 
men who came to this country a few years ago 
without any means being now worth thousands 
with good farms well equipped and stocked. 

Driving through the country one is surprised 
with the areas of land still lying in a state of 
nature. Thousands and millions of acres of land 
still remain in a virgin condition awaiting the 
hand of the industrious toiler to pour forth its 
rewards for honest industry. Manitoba extends 
a welcome invitation to all who are willing to 
exert themselves for ample compensation and 
holds out an assured promise of success. This is 
particularly true of the western part of the 
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Province that has few rivals and perhaps no 
superiors in its natural attractions. 

The accompanying map will give some approx- 
imate idea of the location of the city of Brandon, 
its railway systems and geographical relations 
to the immediately surrounding country. It is sit- 
uated about sixty miles from the western boun- 
dary of the Province, about sixty miles from the 
International boundary and about 133 miles west 
of Winnipeg. 

Attention should perhaps be directed to some 
of her own pressing needs which may attract the 
attention of contractors and capitalists. Among 
these are water works and sewerage, which are 
daily becoming a greater necessity. A first 
class hotel is much needed and ought to prove a 
good investment. In such a magnificent wheat 
growing district flouring mills should prove 
highly profitable. With the prospects of cheap 
fuel now so near realization manufacturers of 
different kinds will be specially attracted to this 
point, and particularly so when-it is immediately 
surrounded by as well settled population and pos- 
sesses such excellent railway facilities. The 
jobbing trade of the city is likely to be rapidly 
increased when its convenience to the larger 
portion of the population of the province and its 
great accessibility are considered. 

We have no hesitation in recording for the 
consideration of the readers of this article the 
many varied and attractive inducements offered 
by the city of Brandon and the districts tributary 
toher. There can be little doubt that her future 
will be as gratifying as her presentis bright and 
assuring. There are ample opportunities and 
they seem to be golden ones. Those desiring 
further information about Brandon and tributary 
country should address the Mayor or City 
Clerk of Brandon, who will willingly answer all 
inquiries. A. KELLY. 
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MANITOBA-_NOTES. 


George Foulds, whose portrait appears on one of 
the preceding pages is one of Winnipeg's represen- 
tative men who came here seventeen years ago and 
having unbounded faith in the future of this city 
invested largely in real estate, which to-day is very 
valuable. Mr. Foulds has also invested largely 
on the Pacific Coast and in the Saskatchewan 
Valley at Prince Albert. He has traveled ex- 
tensively, having visited India, Australia, South 
America, New Zealand and other countries of the 
old world, but in all his travels has not found any 
place that suits him as well as Winnipeg. 

The financial interests of the Province are well 
represented by the firm of Osler, Hammond & 
Nanton, Winnipeg, being the Northwest house of 
the firm of Osler & Hammond, of Toronto. They 
are large dealers in railway and Provincial debent- 
ures and have a considerable reputation for suc- 
cessfully floating a number of the large Govern- 
ment, city and municipal loans. Their most 
recent undertakings were in connection with the 
building of the Qu’Appelle, Long Lake & Sas- 
katchewan Railroad and the Calgary & Edmonton 
Railway. The money for these undertakings 
have been raised through them, and the land de- 
partment for each company being in their hands. 
The firm is widely known in real estate transac- 
tions, and have large interests in ranching, and 
are agents also for the Ontario & Qu’Appelle 
Land Company. They are the managers in this 
country of the North of Scotland Canadian Mort- 
gage Company, doing one of the safest and most 
extensive loan business in Canada. 

The Leland Hotel, the leading hostelry of 
Portage la Prairie, was built by the Hudson Bay 
Company six years ago and for a time was used 
as the Lansdowne College. William Nevins, the 
present proprietor, purchased the building two 
years ago, having prior to that time conducted 
the hotel now known as the Rossin House. Mr. 
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Nevins came to Winnipeg from Ontario sixteen 
years ago and like many another now prosperous 
resident of the Province, was practically penny- 
less. Since establishing himself in the hotel 
business his hostelry has become the popular 
resort for the traveling public. It is located on 
the main street of the town, two doors from the 
postoffice and is supplied with all the modern con- 
veniences to be found in a first class city hotel. 
“You'll find it in Waghorn’s Guide® 
familiar motto of this publication, the publishers 
adopting as a trade mark the universal testimony 


is the 


concerning it. It covers a large range of informa- 
tion and is of a size specially suited for the pocket. 
It is a Guide to travel by 
and lake and is a pocket business directory to 
Manitoba and the Northwest, embracing tables 
information 
It con- 


rail, stage, ocean 


of constant use and much valuable 
that cannot be readily found elsewhere. 
tains engraved maps of the City of Winnipeg, of 
the Province of Manitoba and of the Dominion. 
The centre portion is adapted for use as a diary. 
The Guide was established in 1884 and has steadily 
grown in favor and public confidence and is a 
standard guide and reference on all matters with 
which it monthly at 
ten cents and annual subscriptions of $1. The 
late Premier of the Province says concerning it: 
*“As a compendium of useful knowledge it can- 


deals. [t is published 


not be excelled, and is well worthy of being 
patronized by every person either seeking or wish- 
I have no hesi- 
tation in commending work to all 
business men, and especially to immigrants, for 


ing to disseminate information. 
this useful 
the reliable and comprehensive information it 
contains.” 
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VALLEY OF THE SKAGIT, WASHINGTON. 


The great shortage of this season’s oat crop 
throughout the agricultural sections of the Union 
will give increased notoriety to the famous oat 
the fertile 
the 
bounti- 


producing district of Puget Sound 
reclaimed tide Skagit 
granaries of which are now filled with a 


lands of County, 


ful crop. The redeemed lands of Skagit County, 
comprised by the Samish and Swinomish flats, 
the delta of the Skagit, the Beaver marsh and 
the recently opened Olympic marsh, are among 
This land 
produces from eighteen to 100 bushels per acres. 
The flats present the 
results of one of the most successful experiments 
in reclaiming and cultivating land from the sea 
ever made outside of Holland. 
flat is the oldest and best improved. It comprises 


the most productive in the world. 


Swinomish and Samish 


The Swinomish 
bet 4een 20,000 and 25,000 acres of land, reclaimed 
by dykes, and divided into well-improved farms. 
It extends from the north fork of the Skagit 
northward along the Swinomish slough of Bay- 
view. It has all been reclaimed and improved 
within the last twenty years. 
depth and fertility, formed by the Skagit. 
centuries this rushing river, evading the Cas- 


Its soil is of great 


1") 
ror 


cades, deposited its silt into the broad bay, at 
one time covering the entire flat of which the 
narrow Swinomish slough is all that remains. 
This silt, washed up by the waves and distributed 
along the shore northward and southward from 
the river’s mouth by the tides, formed the Skagit 
delta and the Swinomish flat. When the first 
flat, along in the °70’s, 
began dyking it in, it had risen from the sea and 
Was only covered by the extreme tides of June 
and December. 
joining the narrow Swinomish slough, protected 
from the heavy seas of the straits by the natural 
break-waters of Whidby and 


settlers of Swinomish 


The situation of these lands ad- 


Fidalgo islands, 
made their redemption comparatively inexpen- 
Earthen dykes, eight or 
ten feet in height, are all that are required to 
keep back the tides. 
to keep the dykes in order. The salt water holds 


sive and practicable. 


Care is required, hoaever, 








such enmity to vegetable life that it ruins the 
crop for two years when it once breaks through 
and saturates the soil. - 

One year ago last Winter, during the high 
tide, while a westerly gale was blowing, a dyke 
gave way’and flooded 600 acres for R. E. Whitney 
and A. C. Sisson. Their orchards were killed 
and the land is still barren. 

This is the greatest calamity that has ever 
visited the reclaimed lands. The high tides of 
the waters of Puget Sound make good drainage 
of these lands possible. After the land is dyked 
and thoroughly dried out it sinks one foot or 
more below its original level, rendering much of 
it below the level of the daily tides. 

To secure the drainage of this, ditches are pro- 
vided with tide boxes or valves, through which 
the draining water runs while the tide is out, but 
which are closed by the pressure of the rising 
tide from the outside. 

The flat is traversed by sloughs from the Sound, 
navigable at high tide for steamers such as the 
Hassalo, Skagit Chief and others which steam 
up to the granaries built along the slough banks 
and take cargoes of grain. 

The Samish flat is not quite as large in area as 
the Swinomish, but is equally productive. It 
embraces the flat formed by the Samish, lying 
about the town of Edison, extending from the 
Chuckanut Range to within a few miles of Bay 
View. It has been but comparatively recently 
reclaimed, and already has many fine farms. 
The Beaver marsh is a tract of from 12,000 to 
area, lying just of the 
Swinomish flat. in wide, level area, connected 
with it by a narrow neck extending around the 
extremity of Pleasant ridge. This was formerly 
the haunt of the beaver. It is not subject to the 
overflow of the tides, but has to be protected 
from the floods of the Skagit by a long levee, ex- 
tending from its mouth to Avon. The Olympic 
marsh lies between Bay View and Avon. It 
contains about the same the Beaver 
marsh, and is just beginning to be cultivated. It 
was ditched a couple of years ago, and last year 
the dense brush with which it was covered was 
slashed and burned. 

Many of the farmers of the Samish flat have 
made fortunes on their farms. They compose, 
perhaps, the most prosperous and independent 
agricultural community in the State. Their 
land will pay interest and taxes on $300 and $400 
per year. 

Their farms are improved with beautiful resi- 
dences and vast barns and granaries. They have 
no land for railroad subsidy They 
already have the cheapest transportation in the 
world, provided by natural canals flowing by 
their granaries. Their chief characteristic seems 
to be contentment and independence. Kingdoms 
may wax and wane without their concern as long 
as the navigation of the Swinomish slough is not 
interfered with. Their town of La Conner is 
characteristic of the country of which it is the 
trading center. It has never had a **boom,” nor 
never tried to have one. It has no estate 
agents, and no more additions than it needs. A 
town of less than 500 inhabitants, its volume of 
trade is half a million annually. The number of 
harvesters and agricultural implements is re- 
markably large. The town is built on a rocky 
knoll, formerly an inlet in the primeval gulf that 
covered the Swinomish flat and Beaver marsh. 
Opposite, on Fidalgo Island, across the Swino- 
mish slough, about 250 feet in width, is the pic- 
turesque village of the S*inomish Indian reser- 
vation. A group of whitewashed cottages are 
gathered about the mission church uplifting its 
white cross against the dark pine back of the 
About 200 Indians live there. They 
have reclaimed about 2,000 acres of tide lands 
which they cultivate. They own their harvest- 
ers and threshers and cultivate their land after 


15,000 acres in back 


area as 


hunters. 


real 


clearing. 





the approved methods of modern agriculture. 

Many bitter maledictions have been invoked 
upon the peaceful town of La Conner by im- 
patient travelers compelled to wait for hours for 
the tide » ithin her outer wallina listing steamer 
aground in the shallow water at the entrance of 
the slough. The slough is entered by steamers 
from Saratoga Passage through a tortuous open- 


ing aptly termed the ‘‘Hole in the Wall.” From 
the approaching steamer the passenger sees 


through the apparently solid wall of cliff in front 
of an opening through which the steamer 
emerges. Inside there is an enlargement of the 
surface of the water; which widens, but not the 
channel. Over this the steamer twists and turns, 
seemingly executing some intricate imaginary 
design on the surface of the water. If the tide 
is high and the pilot is born lucky, she will get 
through and a turn around the next point brings 
you to La Conner. But everyone who has trav- 
eled up or down the Sound on the mail boat three 
times, has been stuck at least once. The people 
of La Conner are now working to secure an ap- 
propriation from Congress to dredge the entrance 
to the slough sufficient to render it navigable at 
any stage of the tide. It isan improvement that 
is sorely needed and the commercial importance 
of the rich region of which it is the outlet would 
justify the necessary appropriation by Congress. 

From the summit of the northern extremity of 
Pleasant ridge, a few miles back of La Conner, 
“an be seen a landscape of agricultural beauty 
and wealth unequalled in Washington. The en- 
tire Swinomish flat and Beaver marsh are visible 
from here, stretching out to the right and to the 
left without a rise or a depression, a sea of ver- 
dure as smooth as a mirror lake, dotted with the 
residences, barns and granaries, and the light 
verdure of trees and shrubbery. To the north- 
west.in the blue distance rise the peaks of Tunis, 
Oscas, Cypress and other islands, between which 
the vision extends through endless azure vistas 
over the Gulf of Georgia. At this point J. A. 
Rudene has built a beautiful residence on one of 
the finest building spots on Puget Sound. To 
one used to the sombre reflection of landscape 
clad in the dark verdure of our coniferous forests, 
this view in the Summer time, when covered in 
the lighter green of growing grain and deciduous 
trees, or later, when the grain turns to its har- 
vest gold, the effect of this lighter landscape is 
most novel and charming. The steamers, when 
seen moving through the sloughs, with only their 
upper works and smokestacks visible, present a 
very strange appearance, apparently floating on 
the growing grain. 

POLE eT eee 

ELECTRIC BULBS IN BED.—‘*We cau give a 
point to New York people about getting their 
money’s worth out of these little movable electric 
bulb lights,” said a visiting Idahoan the other 
day toa New York Times man. ‘Out our way 
we take them to bed with us. For keeping one 
comfortable on a cold night they are as good as a 
roaring fire ina room. Rubber bags, tin boilers 
and other devices for holding hot water get cold. 
With the thermometer many degrees below zero, 
as we often have it in Idaho for long stretches at 
a time, these old-fashioned arrangements would 
freeze before morning. But the electric bulbs 
keep one snug and warm always. When I begin 
to get ready for bed [ put the light between the 
sheets. By shifting it about every little while it 
takes the chill from the bed by the time I am un- 
dressed. As I slide in I push the light down 
with my feet, and usually fallasleep with it there. 
It is proof against any blast of cold in the night. 
I never knew its warmth to fail. It doesn’t cost 
me any more to burn it all night than if I turned 
it off at bedtime, and if [ burned a cord of wood 
every month in my bedroom and could keep the 
fire blazing all night I could not be made as com- 
fortable as by this little bulb,” 
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WESTERN HUMOR. 


THE LONG AND THE SHORT OF IT. 





There was a long man who was named Mr. Short, 
And a short man named Mr Lorg, 

And both of these men were good printermen, 
Who worked with a will and a song. 


Now short Mr. Long, when he went to his case, 
On the top of a stool had to ride, 

But notwithstanding that, long Mr. Short 
Was constantly there by his side. 


That tallest of stools made that short Mr. Long 
Just as high as he needed to be, : 

Anda sink in the floor let d»wn Mr. Short 
To his own proper level, you see. 


And these two printermen, short Long and long Short, 
Had each a most dutiful wife; 

Their households were bappy, and ever were free 
From bickerings, envy and strife. 


Now the long man’s wife was really short, 
And the short man’s wife was long, 

So here was another strong source of delight, 
And another sweet strain to the song. 


For common politeness demands, don’t you see, 
When two wedded couples walk out, 

That no man shall walk beside his own wife, 
But exchange, for the time, throughout. 


So when short Mr. Long and long Mr. Short 
Took a stroll with their wives any day, 

Why short Mrs. Short went with short Mr. Long, 
The other two paired the same way. 


The short pair forward, the tall behind, 
Was their natural way to go— 

You see this exemplified, every day, 
In the wheels of a wagon, you know. 


Moreover the sight was a pleasant one, 
That was always delightful to see, 

For it showed to all printers how blessed it is 
To dwell ever in harmony. 


Those printermen came from the far off East, 
Where the microbes bud and grow, 

And carry grim death to the foiks out there, 
And the blizzards and cyclones blow. 


Across the wide plains and the sterile hills, 
To the land of a newer day— 

This land of the fic and the home of the brisk— 
They came and they came to stay. 


They came with their types and a Washington press; 
With spirits that nothing could daunt— 

Not to speak of their wives and other good things— 
To fill up a long-felt want. 


The light of the world shone out from their shop, 
From the sun of their powerful press, 
And long Mr. Short and short Mr. Long 
Are peopling this wide wilderness. 
—Will Vischer, in Fairhaven (Wash ) Herald. 


Wanted to Stay Where he Was. 

The Fremont (Neb.) Tribune tells a good story 
about a local minister who recently preached at 
acamp-meeting. After the sermon, the custom- 
ary invitation was given for all who wanted to go 
to heaven to rise up. All present rose to their 
feet except one young man who sat back pretty 
well on the outskirts of the audience. Those 
who desired to go to heaven sat down. Then all 
those who wanted to go to hell were requested 
to rise to their feet, and the aforesaid young man 


was eyed with a good deal of interest. Still he 
sat as quiet and composed as a stone. The min- 


ister went to him and asked him why he did not 
rise in either instance. ‘* Wall,” replied the 
husky son of toil, ‘‘I don’t wunt ter go anywhar. 
Fremont’s good enuff fer me.”’ And the preacher 
wended his way back to the altar, and sitting 
down on the mourners’ bench leaned over and 
tied his shoe. 


His Wife was Interested in Religious Meetings. 

‘*There’s a pretty good story they tell about a 
friend of mine,”’ remarked one of a coterie of 
gentlemen the other day. 

‘*It happened while Sam Jones was holding 
revivals down at Farwell Hall, and it’s just 
leaked out. My friend’s wife became greatly in- 





terested in the meetings, and one night when he 
got home he found a cold supper laid for himself 
and on the table was this note: 

DEAR JOHN—The children are over to Mr. 
Brown's. I have gone to hear Sam Jones. 

‘* Well, this wasn’t very pleasant, but he ate 
the cold viands and said nothing. The next 
night he found the house dark as a pocket and 
very little in the way of edibles—everything 
stone cold. He was, naturally, exasperated and 
used a little strong language to himself, but still 
said nothing to his wife. 

‘*Human nature is only human nature, boys, 
you know, and when the next night a dark cheer- 
less house and no supper at all greeted my friend, 
it was more than he could endure. But the 
climax was capped by this note that he found on 
the dining-room table : 

DEAR JOHN—I don’t know where the children 
are. I’ve gone to hear Sam Jones. 

‘**That did settle it. He swore both loud and 
long, raved, turned the chairs and tables in un- 
natural positions, and inscribed the following to 
his wife : 

DEAR MARY—Saimn Jones be-d——d. 
on a big drunk. 

‘* And the story goes that he told the truth. 
Anyway, he didn’t appear at home for ten days, 
and by that time Sam Jones had departed.”’— 
Chicago Mail. 


I’ve gone 


Was There in 1858. 

‘* Yes,” said a remarkable old man at the Bell- 
ingham yesterday, ‘‘I went through Deception 
Pass in 1858, and I guess no boat was ahead of 
me. Yousee, I came up from ‘Frisco with one 
hundred miners for the Fraser river diggings, 
and left them at this place. There wasn’t noth- 
ing but a one-hoss saw mill here then and 
big trees and Injuns and the tents of the boys. 
There must have been 5,000 people here when I 
arrove. My boat was a little sidewheeler 
called Queen Esther, and wasn’t more’n 








his bones and thanked God. Just then he seen 
a light behind coming through the pass, and 
he sez, ‘‘We air poorsood;” an’ he rushes down 
stairs and stuffed the furnace with pitch pine 
and sugar cured ham, which made a terrible 
smoke which was drifted back to the poor- 
sooin’ boat, and she, not being able to see, was 
inconsequentially wrecked there and then, and 
all on board just nachully perished. An’ do you 
know that when we was in the pass and the 
water was raisin’ the dam kingbolt came outen 
the boat, and it is a wonder that the thinkumbob 
didn’t give way with us. That feller was a mur- 
derer and was fleein’ from justice. How did we 
get through the pass when we only run six miles 
an hour and the tide run twelve agin’ us? 
Well, you don’t understand navigation, and if I 
would tell you you wouldn’t know.”°—Whatcom 
Reveille. 


Argumentum ad Hominem. 


One of a group of old-timers told a story the 
other day of the ‘‘early settlement.” ‘tI cannot 
remember the name of the man who made the 
speech,” said he, ‘but it was in the court room 
and in defense of aman charged with drunken- 
ness. ‘Why, gentlemen of the jury,’ said he, ‘a 
thing that is habitual is certainly different from 
a thing that happens sometimes. Now, if I get 
drunk sometimes, it does not signify that I am in 
the habit of getting drunk. Why, the most dis- 
tinguished lawyer in the State of Washington 
gets drunk sometimes, but he is not in the habit 
of getting drunk. There’s a big difference.’ 
Just then an old lawyer over in the other end of 
the court room arose, and, looking squarely at 
the man who was pleading, said ‘You are mis- 
taken, sir; decidedly mistaken. I get a little 
mellow occasionally, but never get drunk.’” 
Seattle Journal. 





twenty tons measure. The fellers just hung 
on to her by tooth and toe nail, we wus so 


crowded. Well, I hadn’t laid at anchor 
more’n two hours afore a Englishman 


roared over and asked if I could take him 
to Steilacoom that night; and I said as how 
I couldn’t. He was desput cuss an’ said as 
he would give me a thousand dollars if I’d 
get him there in twenty-four hours. low 
I know it was 150 miles around Whiaby, 
and that to do it (my boat only making six 
miles an hour), I would have to go through 
Deception Pass, which had never been did. 
Let’s make it two thousand, and I'll do it 
or sink. He says hits a go, and we started 
in the rain and fog at night. We missed 
the pass and bunted the rocks twice before 
we got in thé pass, and then we had a ter- 
rible time. The wind blowed a hurricane, 
and the tide poured through like a whirl- 
pool. It was one grand roar. The tide 
was running against us twelve miles an 
hour. The stranger stood at my side in 
the pilot house, the water dashing over the 
little boat. Says I, ‘‘Go down in the cabin 
and die comfortable; sit on the best pillows 
if you want to, and get yer $2,000 worth, fur 
we'll all be in hell fur breakfast.”” We 
could see a shadowy rock on the left, side, 
and we knew the rocks were only a few 
rods away on t’other side. Every minute I 
expected to strike and founder. The roar 
got louder and louder. One jagged rock 
and that would be the last. The lookout 
sed he couldn’t see, but he could .smell 











a 








danger. Sez I, above the noise of the wind 
and waves, ‘‘Go inside and take yer smeller 
along, you son of a gun,” and he went in 
and I run the ship alone. Finally we could 
tell that we were through the pass by the 
stillness, and the stranger flopped down on 


HIS FIRST SIGHT OF A MODERN SASH. 


Chico Dick—“‘Don’t day nothin’ t’ hurt his feelin’s, Jerry, 
but jest look at th’ bandage!”’ 

Sandy Jerry—‘‘Phew! 
mule-kicked in, ain’t it?”’--From Judge. 


That's a sufferin’ ole locality t’ git 
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K TRUE STORY. 


BY ELLA OLNEY. 

A true story is much more difficult to relate, 
especially when most of the actors therein are 
known to be living, than one dependent upon 
the imagination; but I mean to undertake the 
task, changing only names and not localizing 
events, and shall trust that among those concern- 
ed, only the man to whom my heart went out in 
warmest sympathy that sad day so long ago, will 
understand the personal meaning of these pages. 
Something tells me that he surely will, else why 
have I after so many years sostrangely met him ? 
Why should his presence thrill me? Why has 
the touching scene followed me through life, re- 
curring now here, now there, and why has its 
sequel, so far as this life is concerned, come to 
me unsought, save that it was meant that my 
pen should convey to him the fact that the wife 
he so bitterly disgraced, so cruelly deserted, still 
loves him? The barrier is there, erected by 
himself, and her lonely heart 
might break but never can she 





never realized a father’s love. They had come 
mourning the death of their loyal mother, who 
had given up all she possessed to save her son 
from a felon’s cell, had divided with them the 
pension which alone was left to her, yet never 
had permitted one harsh word of blame to pass 
her lips or be uttered in her presence. All this 
filled my mind, and unconsciously I exclaimed, 
‘*Frank Ellis, where are you? Have you given 
up life? Is it too late for even a mother’s love 
to save you?” A woman’s sob aroused me. _ I 
knew that I had spoken, that I had an auditor, 
and that the words had touched an unhealed 
wound. The wife of Frank Ellis came hurriedly 
across the room. She grasped my hands, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ And you are thinking of him, too! 
For fifteen long years I have borne this sorrow. 
Disgraced, deserted, left without a dollar and no 
ability to speak of, I have struggled to educate 
and support our child, and though I have tried 
to crush the feeling in my heart, I know, I know, 
I love him still!” 

I smoothed her hair, held her frail form close 





Something impelled me to ask, “ And in all 
these years, have you known or heard nothing 2” 
She answered between sobs which were gasps, 
‘* Mother heard—once—a few years ago—” and 
here the pale face grew paler—‘*the woman he 
went away with is now his wife—at least they 
say so—and—and he was trying to do better.” ] 
breathed a prayer. Only the loving Lord, who 
sees all our lives and can bring good out of evil. 
could comfort this poor heart. My wish for the 
presence of the wanderer was stilled, and yet I 
seemed to pity. There must have been some- 
thing in him, else the mother and wife would 
not cling with such undying love to his memory. 
God grant that he may yet become an honest 
man. 

Morning came bright and beautiful, busy with 
flowers to deck the coffin and the grave, Time 
sped away. The hour for burial was four P. M., 
and as the cortege of old settlers gathered, a 
message arrived, addressed to Lucy Baker. It 
read: ‘Sister, I am coming.—Frank.” 

Had a bolt from heaven struck our little circle 











speak to him. 

It was in an Eastern city that I 
made the acquaintance of the love- 
ly, silvery-haired Mrs. Ellis. We 
met often in the elegant home ofa 
mutual friend,and though an under- 
tone of sadness pervaded all she 
said, she never in words expressed 
a sorrow. From our mutual friend I 
learned that she had indeed sound- 
editsdepths. The wife of an army 
officer, following the fortunes of 
her husband, she had seen much 
of the world, had graced at times 
the highest social circles, at others, 
with noble heart and tender hand, 
had alleviated the _ sufferings 
brought on by war, and her beauti- 
ful face bore proof that, though she 
might have erred in judgement, 
she could never have forgotten the 
duties of a wife or mother. Alas! 
it was through a favored son she 
suffered. She often spoke of her 
dead husband in tones of conscious 
pride,and once she said tome: *‘My 
dear, when you have lived your 
life, you will have learned that 














death is not a sorrow; at least, it 4 
should trouble us least ofall.” My 
youthful heart, so quick to feel, 
went out to her in warmest love. 

Her graceful dignity, her proud 
reticence, so rarely found among the old, formed 
an ideal for my imagination, and when one 
day the word came that Mrs. Ellis was dying, 
I could have wept, but for the well remembered 
words that death was not a sorrow. It was my 
mission to assist in robing her for the last time, 
and though my acquaintance with her daughter, 
in whose house she lived, was slight, they recog- 
nized the love I bore their mother and begged 
that I remain with them until the last sad rite 
was ended. 

Oh, that last night! Can I forget it ever? 
The family had retired, and I alone—save for the 
spirit of my dead friend, which seemed living 
and palpable to me, though not visible to my 
mortal eyes—sat with the dead casket. The un- 
dertaker had come and gone for the last time. I 
still sat there, wondering where the man who 
called her mother was wandering upon the face 
of the earth. I thought, perchance when he 
hears that she is gone, the loyal love she bore 
him will bring forth fruit—he will assert his 
manhood and choose good henceforth, not evil. 
The wife of his youth I knew to be beneath the 
roof: also, the beautiful young girl who had 








to my own, and would gladly have touched her 
lips to silence, but she seemed intent on speak- 
ing. She was living again the long, unhappy 
years. ‘‘ At first,” she said, ‘‘ when we learned 
what he had done, we knew he had been crazed 
by drink, but mother gladly gave up all, and 
there was nothing for me to do but learn to be 
self-supporting. I was so helpless, and my little 
babe more so; but I could sew some, and so took 
up shirt making and followed it as long as my 
strength permitted. As Alice grew older she 
showed signs of possessing a fine mind—she had 
her father’s mind, and I resolved at any cost to 
give her an education. We went to Oberlin. I 
was fortunate, and soon found a position as house- 
keeper. Here I have lived ever since, working 
for our support. My darling child has realized 
all my expectations—has repaid me for all my 
struggles. She is beautiful and true and ac- 
complished; she soon graduates with honor, but 
oh ! now that we have lost our best friend, what 
will we do?” In tones so pitiful she exclaimed, 
‘*Dear mother, don’t I know, haven’t I always 
known, you tried to take his place—tried in your 
feeble way to make good the love he robbed us of.” 








“HE ADVANCED A STEP, BUT THE UNFLINCHING AND COURAGEOUS GAZE WHICH MET HIS OWN SEEMED 
TO ARREST HIS ATTENTION.” 


greater consnernation could not have prevailed. 
The sister’s face grew stern and cold. I thought 
Sara would have fainted, but the young daughter 
fondly put her arms about her mother, saying, 
‘**Ma! ma! I am with you.” The last prayer 
was delayed, though we had all taken our.fare- 
well of the dead, when the bronzed and dusty 
traveller came in. He was in the home of his 
boyhood—hundreds of old familiar faces all about 
him, but he looked neither to the right nor to 
the left. We fell back while he knelt beside the 
coffin of his mother. When he arose the prayer 
was ended. Standing as I did within the strange- 
ly estranged family circle, I felt peculiarly alive 
to every motion and glance. When the man 
arose from his knees he seemed first to see the 
trembling figure of her who had been his wife, 
but the deep veil protected her and she was sup- 
ported by the strong young arm of her daughter. 
He advanced a step, but the unflinching and 
courageous gaze which met his own seemed to 
arrest his motion. His own child, the baby girl, 
as he remembered her, was for the first time in 
her conscious life looking into the face of her 
father, and the look said: Do not speak to us. 
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Iam not yours. I belong wholly to my mother. 
His half extended hand dropped helplessly. I 
saw him touch his sister’s coldly offered lips, and 
my aching heart was glad that all of us could 
escape, each the eyes of the other, in the car- 
riages. 

Oh, the beautiful city of the dead, to which we 
pore our friend. I wish I might picture it to 
you. In all this great country there is no other 
quite so beautiful. Hill and dale, valley and 
bluff, are there; babbling brooks and a broad 
and mighty river flowing by. The winding 
roads are smooth and white. The great forest 
trees casting their shade over the velvety sward 
and blooming flowers have always suggested to 
me the question, ‘‘Can heaven be more beauti- 
ful?’ It was half-way up one of the lofty places 
we left our friend, and as we stood about the 
grave with strangely disturbed thoughts of life 
and death, I was still impelled to watch Frank 
Ellis, while his hnngry eyes seemed devouring 
the beautiful face of his daughter. She gave 
him no answering look. It was plain she re- 
garded herself as belonging wholly and only to 
the mother. When the last sod was placed we 
turned to go. 

As I have said, the place was very beautiful, 
and worn out and tired by my night of vigil and 
the excitements of the day, I thought to go over 
into another part of the grounds, to get up on to 
some high place, and with the lofty vision shut 
out all but the beauty of ‘‘the valley and the 
shadow.” WhenI looked, the setting sun was 
tinging the highest hill top. In the shadow a 
lonely man stood leaning over the newly-made 
grave. 1 dared not look again. 
est sympathy came to relieve my heart. The 
touching scene has never left my life. I seemed 
to know that he would linger there until night- 
fall. The vows recorded only God shall know, 
but no one of his old-time friends ever spoke of 
meeting him. He seemed to disappear that 
night as quickly as he came. The wife who 
loved him buried him in her heart; his daughter 
never mentioned that she had a father. 

Years have passed. In a populous Western 
city, while stopping temporarily in one of the 
large hotels, I am thrilled by the voice of a 
stranger. I look up. Two gentlemen and a 
lady are standing in earnest conversation. The 
deep-toned voice of the distinguished-looking 
man says, ‘“‘And why not write?” This in 
answer to the lady’s complaint that she has noth- 
ing to engage her mind. Headds: ‘‘ Write! 
and keep on writing. The work I first did in 
this line returned to me. 1 attempted it 
when I was so low down in the scale of humanity” 
(and the sorrow in his tones was plainly felt) 
‘that I had not an honest place where to lay my 
head. My wife and child were dependent upon 
my mother for their bread, and I—well, I deserv- 
ed to be desperate. I sold my first effort toa 
man with aname. He used it as his own. Since 
then I have been able to conquer things within 
myself, and things without come easily.” 

The voice thrilled me. A mental vision of the 
‘beautiful city ” I have spoken of passed before 
me. I saw again the lonely man, not standing 
beside his mother’s grave, but lonely still, as he 
must ever really be. Yet, thank God, he is 
saved; I know it, or rather I feel that this is 
true, from the tone of earnest sorrow, the look 
on his face as he spoke of his wife and child. 
Ah! I pity you now as then, and she still loves 
you, though your child may not. 

Next day I find a way to make inquiry. I am 
right; the man is a well-known banker, as well 
as author. In the far away Territory where he 
lives he has built him a name and home. The 
woman he calls wife does not seem to be known 
much. They have several boys. I wonder if he 
knows that his beautiful daughter married a 
man of wealth and position, that her life is spent 
in travel, and that the faithful mother is still her 
dearest friend and constant companion. As I 
have said, something tells me that this will 
surely meet his eye. I have written it for him. 
Will he be less lonely when he knows that she 
has said to me, “I love him still ?” 


Tears of warm- 


was 





LIFE ON A BIG DAKOTA FARM. 


BY FLORA PIKE GATES. 


One of the most important among the many 
large farms in North Dakota is the Dwight 
farm, situated in the Red River Valley, five 
miles west of Wahpeton, on the lines of the 
Great Northern and the Northern Pacific. 
main buildings are close to the town of Dwight, 
and present the appearance of a small village. 
There is a large comfortable house, called the 
Mansion House, where the superintendent and 
family reside, and where the book-keeper and 
several of the head men take their meals. Just 
west of the mansion is the office, and beyond 
that the mess-house, in which the men are 
lodged and fed. In front of these buildings ex- 
tends a large lawn covered with and 
across the road there four or five acres 
planted with small trees and intended fora future 
park. Back of these buildings are the farm 
barns, storage houses for machinery, an ice house, 
a butcher shop, blacksmith shop, and granaries— 
sixteen buildings in all. These are painted red, 
and ornamented with white doors and white 
cupolas with green blinds, making a fine appear- 
ance and giving ample evidence of comfort ‘and 
prosperity. 

The farm is conducted under the management 
of John Miller, present Governor of North 
Dakota. Mr. Miller came West in 1879 with Mr. 
Dwight, and arranged for the purchase of the 
land. The next Spring he took the position of 
book-keeper for the land company, and attended 
to that part of the work for two years. At the 
end of that period the acting superintendent 
was dismissed and Mr. Miller took charge of the 
work. He has since proved himself to be the 
man for the place and under his administration 
the farm has been a pronounced success in every 
respect. Gov. Miller seems to have the faculty 
of knowing just when and where to buy and 
when to sell. He possesses, also, the rare ability 
of being able to perfectly govern the workmen 
under his charge, who range from the best fore- 
men and engineers to the lowest and most vicious 
tramps. 

It was my good fortune to spend a day visiting 
on the farm during the harvest season, and I was 
much interested in the details of the work. The 
first bell rang at half past four in the morning. 
Then the men in charge of teams went to the 
barns and saw that their horses and mules were 
fed, watered, and harnessed, ready for work. At 
half past five the second bell rang and breakfast 
was ready. Themen whoare drivers are obliged 
to rise earlier than the others and have to con- 
sume extra time in caring for their teams during 
the day; but it is considered that their work is 
easier, and the man who drives a team all day 
thinks that he has ‘‘a slick job.” After break- 
fast, the men climbed upon the wagons, and rode 
off into the fields for their day’s work. There 
were four gangs, each one under the charge of a 
competent foreman, who had received his orders 
from the superintendent. During the forenoon 
Gov. Miller made his daily tour for inspecting 
the work and invited me to ride around with 
him. We had a fine driving team that glided 
over the prairie roads at a rapid rate and made 
a circuit of twenty miles in about three hours. 
During the ride Gov. Miller very kindly re- 
sponded to the many questions that an inquisitive 
female can manage to propound, and the follow- 
ing information was obtained: 

The Dwight Farm and Land Company own, at 
present, fifty-five thousand acres of land. This 
was mostly railroad land, and was not obtained 
directly from the railroads, but was purchased 
second hand. Only about ten thousand acres are 
under cultivation. Of that number, this year, 
there are 5,000 acres of wheat, 1,000 acres of oats, 
500 acres of barley and potatoes, 2,000 acres of 


trees; 
are 


The | 


hay land, and 1,500 acres of summer fallow. The 
farm devotes some attention to stock raising. It 
has about 270 head of horses, and the same num- 
ber of cattle, besides young stock; 200 of the 
horses are used for work, and the remainder for 
breeding purposes. The stock raised is confined 
to draft horses. The cattle are full blooded stock 
of different breeds. The superintendent takes 


' great pride in securing the best quality of horses 





and eattie for farming purposes, and proposes to 
add materially to the income of the farm from 
the profits of stock raising. The machinery re- 
quired on the place is quite extensive. There 
are thirty-five seeders and thirty-five reapers, 
six steam threshing rigs, besides riding plows, 
haying machines, well-boring apparatus and all 
other necessary equipments. During the busy 
season five men are needed about the blacksmith 
shop, repairing the machinery and getting it 
ready for action. 

It is very interesting to see a field full of reap- 
ers at work. It is estimated that one reaper will 
cut twenty acres ina day. Asthereare between 
fifteen and twenty reapers at work in one field, 
it takes only two days to reap a whole section of 
grain. When the grain begins to ripen it is nec- 
essary to be expeditious with the cutting, in 
order that some sections may not become too ripe. 
The grain is shocked and then allowed to remain 
about ten days in the field before threshing. It 
is not stacked at all, but loaded on teams and car- 
ried to the centre of the field, where the thresh- 
ing machine stands ready to receive it. As soon 
as the wheat is poured in golden showers from 
the huge separator, it is loaded into capacious 
wagons and conveyed to the elevator, where it is 
ready for shipment. The elevators owned by the 
farm company and situated on the railroads have 
a capacity of 85,000 bushels and the granaries on 
the*farm will contain about the same amount. 
Last year 275 car loads of wheat were shipped to 
Duluth and Minneapolis. The whole yield of 
wheat was 125,000 bushels, all ‘‘No. 1 Hard.”’ 
This year the wheat is somewhat shrunken. The 
harvest season lasts about twelve days, and the 
threshers are at work for three weeks. More 
men are required during the threshing period, 
and over two hundred are then employed, part of 
them lodged on sections called the South and 
East ranches. 

During our forenoon’s ride we visited the 
South Ranch and viewed a large herd of fine 
cattle. From thence we drove to several differ- 
ent fields, where threshing crews were at work. 
The eye of the superintendent was quick to note 
anything wrong and his orders were given ina 
few concise words, directly to the point. His 
commands were obeyed by the foremen without 
any discussion. They seemed to understand that 
they had a superior who knew what he was 
about. We reached the Mansion House just as 
the men were coming home to dinner and a 
grimy, dusty set they were, as they betook them- 
selves to the wash bench toscrub up for the noon- 
day meal. A view of these men grouped together 
is an interesting sight to a student of human 
nature. All nationalities are represented. There 
are boys who have just left home and aged men 
who have wasted their substance and are reduced 
to tramps. Some are neat, with attractive faces. 
Others repel you at once. Most of them belong 
toa wandering class and will disappear at the 
close of the harvest. A few of the younger ones 
will save their wages, buy land, and make a 
home in Dakota for themselves. These will make 
sturdy, honest farmers, and will become the 
backbone of the new State. 

After a substantial dinner, and a short resting 
spell on the vine covered porch, the Governor 
and his wife conducted me through the farm 
buildings. We first took a survey of the office. 
There are three rooms on the lower floor. The 
two in front contain desks and tables, and here 
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the books and correspondence are attended to. 
Here also, the men come to be enrolled, and to 
receive their pay, which is dealt out to them 


twice a month. The back of the building is a 


large store room, and contains an invoice of 
groceries equal to that found in an average 


country store. These provisions are bought by 
wholesale in St. Paul, and are dealt out in a 
very systematic manner. Every Saturday the 
cook from the mess-house, the housekeeper from 
the Mansion House, together with employees 
from the several ranches, present to the book- 
keeper requisition blanks, stating exactly what 
supplies will be needed for the coming week. The 
stores are given out in accordance with these 
blanks and the value recorded. The number of 
meals furnished each week is reported; it is thus 
possible to know the exact expense of boarding 
the men, and this has been found to average 
eighteen cents a day. The food is of good quality 


and variety. A competent book-keeper is em- 


ployed in the office throughout the year. By the 
accounts of 1889, it is shown that the farm ex- 
pended $21,000 for wages, and $7,000 for house 


furnishings, which includes provisions. 

The next building visited was the mess-house, 
which is capable of lodging 110 men. Here, the 
cook and three assistants were busy preparing 
the supper. The tables were covered with oil-cloth 
and set with plain white dishes, and there were 
long benches for seats. Ona large table, cookies 
fresh from the oven were spread out to cool. A 
glance into the store-room revealed a large pile 
of beef-steak cut ready for broiling, about ten 
quarts of potatoes sliced in a large dripping pan, 
and another large dish of beans. There was, 
also, a good supply of cold meat on hand, and 
huge loaves of bread were being taken from the 
oven. Evidently the hungry would 
have enough for supper. The cook was neatly 
attired in white cap and apron, and seemed 
pleased to tell us about his work. Next came 
the meat-shop, which is situated back of the ice 
house; the floor was very white, and the butcher 
remarked that he scrubbed it three times a day. 


laborers 


I was surprised to learn that it was necessary to 
kill a beef every day during the harvest season, 
in order to keep the different houses supplied 
with meat. If thereisany surplus, it finds ready 
market in the town of Dwight. 

We next viewed the machinery halls. There 
are several large buildings devoted to the storage 
of machinery; and besides the machines, they 
also contain a large assortment of tools, and the 
various parts of machinery that are likely to 
need replacing, so that any repairing can be 
done immediately, without the delay of sending 
away for articles needed. A machine expert is 
constantly employed. He visits the fields where 
machines are at work, and sees that everything 
isin good order, thus preventing any delay in 
the progress of the work. Beyond the machinery 
We walked through two 
large barns where the working horses are kept. 
The floors were carpeted with clean straw and 
the stalls were already supplied with hay and 
feed, awaiting the return of the occupants. Out- 
side of the stables are long troughs for watering 
the animals, supplied with water from a flowing 
There are fifteen wells on the farm, and 
seven on the home ranch, of which five are 
artesian wells. The fat, sleek cows that supply 
the milk for the farm were ina stable by them- 
selves. The boy was milking them as we entered 
the building: and he had the door closed, and 
the windows darkened with curtains, to keep off 
the flies. Beyond, was a barn containing the 
mother horses and colts. The latter all came 
bounding towards the superintendent, evidently 
In a roomy stall, we saw 


halls are the stables. 


well. 


expecting to be petted. 


Freycinet, a noble looking horse imported from 
France and weighing a ton. 
From the horse stables, we passed through a 











row of empty sheds where the colts will be win- 
tered, and reached a building beyond, devoted 
“T am as proud of my hog pen, as of 
any building on the place,” said the Governor, 
“T think it is about perfect in its line.” The 
building was long, with a central passage way, 
and rows of pens on each side. It was supplied 
with several faucets for turning the water on the 
feed. The floors were kept clean and the build- 
ing contained every size of a pig, from the little 
specimens just beginning to twist their tails, up 
to the immense hogs fattened for market. From 
the hog pen, we walked past the granaries and 
poultry house, through the large garden to the 
house, and sat down again on the piazza. 

During the conversation that followed, I asked 
the Governor how he had succeeded so well in 
the management of the men. ‘Well,’ he 
answered, ‘I try to use as little force as possible. 
My main object is to get the men interested in 
the work, and try and lead them to have a desire 
to do their part as well as possible. I use them 
as wellasI can. I want them to feel that they 
are properly treated, and that this is the best 
place to work in the country; then, the old men 
who have done good work are taken back from 
year to year. These men know just what to ex- 
pect, and are well suited. They give the new 
ones good advice, and help out with the discipline. 
I have foremen here who would feel hurt if I 
should suggest that they were not doing their 
The men are very orderly around the 
premises. On Sunday they do their washing 
and mending. There is scarcely any drinking 
among them; itis not allowed, and it is about 


to swine. 


best. 


| equivalent to signing a temperance pledge to 


work on this farm.” 
‘‘What is your opinion of farming in Dakota,” 


I inquired. ‘Do you think that, taking an 


} average crop, Dakota farms are as profitable as 
| * 7 ‘ 9° 
those in the Eastern States? 


“Yes, [think a man opening a new farm has 
as good a chance in Dakotaas anywhere. In the 
Eastern States, the land is continually deprecia- 
ting, while here it is rising in value, and, in the 
near future, the western land will be worth the 
most.” 

In speaking of the farmer’s wrongs, Gov. Miller 
thought that there was not much need of legisla- 
tion on the subject, as they were gradually be- 
cinning to right themselves. ‘The trouble is,” 
he continued, “that the agricultural products 
have been too large for the population. The new 
lands have been settled so rapidly, that the farm- 
ers have produced more than they could find sale 
But at present, the popula- 
The West- 
ern towns and cities are increasing in size. The 
farmers have heretofore paid an unjust propor- 
tion of the taxes, but these matters will soon be 
adjusted, and the increasing population will 
raise the price of farm products. I think that 
the Dakota farmer has a good prospect ahead.” 

Referring to the large farms, the Governor 
said that he thought them to be good invest- 
ments. He knew of none that had been failures. 
On the Dwight farm, there has been no year 
when the crop was a total loss; although of 
course, some seasons have given much more 
profit than others. 

In writing of life on the farm, I must not 
neglect to describe the Governor’s wife, who is 
actively interested in every department of the 
work. Mrs. Millerisacheery, delightful woman, 
of prominent social qualities, and a worthy help- 
meet for her husband in all his duties, political, 
social, and agricultural. When there has been 
a scarcity of help, she has frequently gone into 
the kitchen and prepared a dinner for fifteen or 
twenty persons; and this Summer, while the 
book-keeper was absent, she took charge of the 
office for several weeks. Every pleasant day, 
Mrs. Miller rides about the farm with her hus- 


for, at a good price. 
tion is catching up with the farmer. 





band. The men all respect her highly, and I am 
sure that if other authority were lacking, she 
would be competent to instruct the men with re- 
gard to their work in the fields. 

Before leaving the farm, I said to the superin- 
tendent: ‘‘Which had you rather be, Governor 
Miller, a politician or a farmer?” 

‘‘A farmer, decidedly,” he answered, ‘“‘and you 
may tell that to anybody.” 

‘*Yes,” added his wife, ‘‘and I had rather be a 
farmer’s wife. I feel at home here. Between 
the two, I much prefer the life on the farm.” 





ELKS IN HARNESS. 


On the streets of Denver may frequently be 
seen a very peculiar team. The horses look at 
these rivals of theirs very curiously and some- 
times make up their minds to get seriously 
frightened. The team in question consists of two 
full grown elks and the horses have good cause 
to be jealous of them for with their long reaching 
though apparently awkward trot they get over 
the ground at a very good rate of speed. Briga- 
dier General R. B. Marey, U.S. A., in a recent 
article on this subject says:— 

“The experiment of training elks to harness 
was often attempted in the vicinity of Fort 
Gratiot, about the time I was there, with some 
success. In several instances they were broken 
to the halter, so that they could be led without 
difficulty. One man even succeeded in training 
a full-grown bull to harness, and drove him toa 
sleigh for a time. But one day he stopped in 
front of a tavern in Port Huron, and, leaving his 
wapita without tying, entered the house, pre- 
sumably to get a drink. Just then a dog hap- 
pened to come along and seeing the strange 
turnout, went for it. This terrified the elk so 
much that he jumped a fence with the sleigh at 
his heels and started off at full speed for the 
woods. When the runaway was caught there 
were a few remnants of the harness hanging to 
him but nothing was ever found of the vehicle. 
I do not remember that elk transportation was 
resorted to again during that Winter in that par- 
ticular neighborhood. 

‘*About this time my Chippewa friend, Pe-to- 
wan-quad, brought me a young calf elk, which 
we kept until he was about half-grown. For 
some time he would take no other food but milk 
and even that he would not touch unless it was 
administered to him from a bottle. When, how- 
ever, the nose of the bottle was put into his 
mouth he would swall w the contents almost as 
quickly as it could have been discharged from a 
gun. He was very docile and came into the 
house whenever he desired. His favorite habit 
was to lie ona rug before our sitting-room fire; 
and sometimes when he observed that the dinner 
was being put upon the table he would quietly 
help himself, if not prevented. He was fond of 
playing with the children, and seemed quite 
harmless, until one day he took it into his head 
to strike at one with his sharp fore feet, but for- 
tunately did not hit the child. Thereupon I 
gave him to a neighbor, who had an inclosure 
with a high fence round it, about 600 yards from 
the fort, and there he was confined and remained 
for several months. One day someone by accident 
left the gate open, and the elk made his escape, 
and came running at full speed, and, charging 
through the gate into the parade ground, made 
directly for my quarters, into my sitting room, 
and deliberately laid himself down upon his 
favorite rug, as he had often done months before. 
I had him taken back to the inclosure, but he 
repeated the same thing whenever he could get 
out afterwards.” 





Mr. Edison predicts that the newspaper of the 
future will be the product of a combination of 
the phonograph and the typesetting machine. 
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NO POCKET IN HIS SHROUD. 





The gold that with the sunlight lies 
In bursting heaps at dawn, 

The silver spilling from the skies 
At night to walk upon, 

The diamonds gleaming with the dew 
He never saw, he never knew. 


He got some gold, dug from the mud, 
Some silver, crushed from stones; 
The gold was red with dead men’s blood, 
The silver black with groans; 
And'when he died he moaned aloud, 
“There'll be no pocket in my shroud!”’ 
—Joaquin Miller. 


Colic Stones, 

Travellers who have penetrated into the east- 
ernmost parts of Southern Russia find some 
strange beliefs as to the power of fish charms. 
Many fish found in those countries have two 
small, hard, round bones on the side of the head. 
They are believed to have the power when worn 
by the owner to prevent colic and they are 
termed colic stones. The more wealthy of the 
peasants have colic stones mounted in gold and 
they are worn upon the neck as a valuable addi- 
tion to a necklace. The bones of a common bull- 
head are much used among the Russian peasants 
as a charm against fever. Among European 
nations in the Middle Ages doctors of medicine 
had faith that two bones found in the head of the 
tench had medicinal virtues. The bones were 
applied to the skin in cases of fever. The tench 
is a European fish and the United States Fish 
Commissioners are endeavoring to introduce it to 
American waters.—Jewelers’ Review. 


The Ghost Flower. 

For the past four nights there has been at the 
residence of Mayor and Mrs. Ball the neatest 
floral curiosity which has ever been in Fargo, 
and one which is rare anywhere. The plant isa 
Brugmansia Arobrea, or Giant Ghost flower. It 
stands about five feet tall and sixteen blossoms 
have been out each evening with their rare 
beauty and great fragrance. The slip was secured 
by Mayor Ball about a year and a half ago, and 
was then not larger than a knitting needle. It 
was from Mr. Childs, of Floral Park, Queens 
County, N. Y. Soon after its arrival a pet parrot 
nipped off the top, and this was placed in the 
earth and is now a plant nearly two feet high, 
showing it grows readily from the slip. The 
blossom is pure white, is about five inches across 
and from the end of the bud to the tip of the 
blossom is about eight inches. It is a night 
bloomer and unlike most plants of that kind, the 
same flowers open for several evenings in suc- 
cession. This is the first year it has blossomed 
and as it grows older the blossoms become larger 
and more numerous. The odor is pleasant but 
powerful, and Mrs. Ball is justly proud of her 
treasure.—Fargo Argus. 


To Understand Your Bill of Fare. 

Many cook books, as well as cooking articles 
in magazines, contain cooking terms which are 
not understood by the ordinary cook, thus ren- 
dering the recipes useless. For the benefit of 
such we give some of the most common of these 
terms, with their meaning: 

Au bleu—Fish dressed so as to have a blue tint. 


Aspic—A_ meat jelly for covering game pies, 
serving with boned turkey, etc. 


Au jus—In the natural juice or gravy. 


Bechamel—A sauce made from meats, onions 
-and sweet herbs. 





Bain marie—A sauce-pan for boiling water, 
into which a smaller pan fits. 

Braise—A manner of stewing meat. 

Blanfuette—A preparation of white meat. 

Bouilli—Beef stewed slowly, served with sauce. 

Bouillon—Clear soup or broth. 
shell fish soup. 

Civet—Wild fowl or game hash. 

Compote—Sometimes applied to fr uit stewed 
in syrup, and sometimes to pigeons or small game. 

Consomme—A strong gravy used for enriching 
other gravies or soup, also a clear beef soup. 

Caramel—Sugar boiled until the moisture is 
evaporated and then used for ornamental dishes. 

Crouton—A sippet of fried bread. 

Entree—Side dish for the first course. 

Farce—Force meat. 

Fines herbes—Chopped parsley. 

Gateau—A cake. 

Jardiniere—A mode of stewing vegetables in 
their own sauce. 

Kaux—Thickening for sauces. 

Maigre—Dishes made without meat. 

Meringue—Pastry made of sugar and white 
of egg beaten to a snow. 

Nougat—A mixture of almonds and sugar. 

Pate—A small pie of oysters or meat. 

Pot-au-feu—The common bouillon of the French 
peasants. 

Potage—French for soup. 

Potage Julien—A clear soup to which is 
added vegetables chopped fine. 

Piece de resistance—The principal joint of the 
dinner. 

Quennelles—F orece meat balls. 

Saute—To mix or unite all parts of a ragout by 
shaking while frying. 

Salmis—Game hashed when half roasted. 








What a Family Costs. 

What does it cost to bring up a family? A 
gentleman whose experience will be recognized 
as having points in common with other house- 
holders has preserved an account of the expense 
to which he has been in rearing a family of four 
children. To-day he entered the following state- 
ment in his diary: 

‘*To-day I close my diary. Twenty-six years 
ago to-day I undertook to keep an accurate state- 
ment of all my earnings and expenses, so that I 
might know actually how much it costs to live in 
a married state. Then all was anticipation. I 
and my young wife counted our resources and 
our expectations. I received $15 a week, with 
the promise of more. I owned a house comfort- 
able enough for frugal young people to begin life 
in. We were spared house rent, therefore, and 
our expenses have never included this item. 
Retrospectively I see that we have brought up 
four children in comparatively easy circumstan- 
ces. My health has been good and my earnings 
have been constantly received. I now receive 
$30 a week, and we still own the homestead, 
without any great additions to its wealth except 
in an increased amount of furniture. I have 
little more money than I had when first married. 
Perhaps, all told, I have $3,500 now of assets; 
then I had perhaps $2,500. We have never 
wanted for bread. Sometimes we have felt in 
need of more money. Three of the children are 
making their own way. Next week the fourth 
graduates at the high school, having received 
the same schooling that the others have had, and 
will begin to look out for himself. 

‘“‘T shall not necessarily be at any more expense 
on account of my children, and the diary prop- 
erly ends now. Would I be able to go through 
the same experience again of raising a family? I 
asked my companion, who had borne the greater 
part this question, and I know that she spoke 
with a heart full of love, but was compelled to 
say: ‘Not for all that money could buy would I 
go through age uin what has been necessary to 
rear a family.’ 

‘*Expressed in dollars the totals are these: In 
twenty-six years we have received from my 
wages and incidental moneys that came through 
my wife and the children $40,900—or, say $40,000 





—besides the amount of increase in the perman- 
ent assets. Given a plant of about $3,000 and two 
employees, a man and wife, it has taken, there- 
fore, about $10,000 to each man produced. This, 
of course, included all employees’ expenses. The 
plant is slightly enhanced in value, but the em- 
ployees have seen their best days. The quality 
of the goods is yet to be demonstrated. Prospects 
happily point to cessation of labor and an in- 
crease of receipts, but there is no certainty about 
this. The employees are proud of their work, but 
don’t want another job. 

‘Some of the items of expense have been these: 
Doctors’ bills (twenty-seven years), $2,100 (and 
all paid, probably the only instance on record); 
groceries, average per week first five years, $7; 
next three, $9; remainder of the twenty-six 
years, $13 a week. For ten years it has taken 
on an average one pair of shoes per week for the 
family, including myself and wife. The most an- 
noying thing I have ever known is the rapidity 
with which children wear out shoes. Only one 
thing approaches it—the high price of children’s 
shoes. I never could understand how, with all 
the civilization of the age and the demand for 
cheaper results, children’s shoes have not been 
reduced in price. The human shoe is a failure. 
No man not rich can afford to buy shoes for a 
family, and if I had it todo I would go to Tim- 
buctoo, where neither horses, mules, camels, nor 
men are shod.—Indianapolis News. 


Culture and Physique. 


Men who dislike female education, und they exist, 
though the class is rapidly diminishing, when they 
grow spiteful, always assert that itis only the ugly 
women who learn hard, and the most successful 
among them would exchange all their triumphs in the 
schools for the gift of beauty. Novelists, on the 
other hand, who are supposed to be observers, and 
especially female novelists, are apt to make intelli- 
gence and good looks, especially in men, supple- 
ments, and even in many cases causes. of each other. 
Miss Bronte created a passing admiration for intelli- 
zent ugliness; but her successors have reverted, and 
their heroes, military or clerical, are as remarkable 
for their clear-cut features, as for the incisive and 
original thoughts of which we hear. There is abso- 
lutely, so far as we know, no svfficient ground for 
either assumption. Boys and girls alike study, for 
the most part, either because they wish to succerd in 
life, that is, to earn independent incomes, or bec.use 
they have the instinct of students, and never think of 
their own looks in connection with the matter. Sime 
women may, & little later on—the inborn desire to 
attract acting as a spur and urging them to remedy 
inferiority of one kind by superiority of another; but 
they begin their course before personal vanity has any 
decided power. Asa matter of fact, in both sexes, 
successful students have been occasionally noted for 
unusual physical beauty (take Crichton and Lady 
Mary Montague) and for exceptional absence of form 
(take S crates, and the philosopher who was said— 
upjustiy, as we think—to be his own missing link). 
The truth we take to be that the modern world al- 
most unconciously confounds expression with beauty, 
and fancies that because intelligence in most cases 
produces exoressiveness—there are marked excep- 
tions—therefore there must be some intimate relation 
between beauty and intelligence, or even a much more 
remarkable error, the possession of knowledge. There 
is, however, no such law, and no reason why there 
should be, the power of the brain and the shape of 
the bones and fissh being almost entirely di-con- 
nected. B-auty is a resuit of race, of circumsta: ces, 
such as personal freedom and mode of lifeand of con- 
tinuous diet, not of intelligence. A man or a woman 
inherits his or her face; and mental habitude, though 
it may greatly affect its meaning, can no more alter 
its shape than assiduous training can turn a smooth 
fox-terrier into the wiry kind from Airedale. It may 
even be doubted, strange as many may deem the 
assertion, whether continuous education will produce 
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beauty, whether the growth of intelligence will even 
in ages yield the physical result which we know the 
authors of Utopias always assume, as if it werea 
scientifically demonstrable consequence of the new 
society. The most beautiful black race in Africa, a 
tribe in Nyassa land, on whose looks even mission- 
aries grow eloquent, and who are really as perfect as 
bronze statues, are as ignorant as fishes. The Ota- 
heiten, when discovered, was as uncultured as the 
Papuan now is; yet the former approached as nearly 
to positive beauty as the latter does to positive de- 
formity. The keenest race in Asia, and, as all who 
know them assert, the strongest in character, the 
Chinese, Is decidedly the ugilest of semi-civilized 
mankind; while the Hindu, if sufficiently fed, is, even 
when as ignorant as an animal, almost invariably 
handsome. ‘The Circassians, who know nothing, and 
are rather stupid than exceptionally intelligent, are 
physically a faultiess race, far more so than the Ger- 
mans, who, though the best trained people in the world, 
display marked commonness of feature, as if the great 
sculptor Nature had used good clay, but had taken no 
trouble about the modelling. Some of the very ablest 
among them belong to the flat-nosed, 
puff y-cheeked, loose-lipped variety. ‘The 
keenest race In the world, and proba- 
bly the one most susceptible to culture, 
the Jew, presents few points of beauty, 
being usually at once hook-nosed and 
flabby-cheeked, though in physique, as in 
thought, that race occasionally throws 
out transcendent examples. The tamed 
Arabs of Ezypt, who seem to possess few 
brains, and, of course, have no education, 
are often extraordinarily handsome; 
while in 1860 the grandest head in Asia, 
a head which every artist copied as his 
ideal of Jove, belonged toan Arab horse- 
dealer who, outside his trade, knew noth- 
ing. No modern men of culture would 
pretend, in mere perfectness of form, to 
rival the old Greek athletes, who intel- 
lectually were probably an!mals, or the 
Berserkars, who were for the most pari 
only hard-drinking soldiers. The royal 
caste, which has been cultivated fora 
thousand years, seldom produces beauti- 
ful men, and still seldomer beautiful 
women; most princesses, though some- 
times dignified, having been marked, 
as to features, by a certain ordinariness 
often wanting in the poor, and especially 
the poor of certain districts, like Devon 
in England, and Arles and Marseilles 
in France. Devon is no better taught 
than Suffolk, but mark the difference 
in peasant forms. In the last century 
the ablest men in Europe were remark- 
able for a certain superfluity of flesh, of 
which Gibbon’s face is the best known 
and most absurd example; and in our 
own time, intellect, even hereditary in- 
tellect, is constantly found disassociated 
from good looks, and even from distinc- 
tion, some of the ablest men being ex- 
ternally heavy and gross, and some of 
the ablest women marked by an indefi- 
niteness of cheek and chin as if they 
had been carved by the fingers in putty. 
No stranger ever saw Tennyson with- 
out turning round, but Browning would 
have passed unnoticed in any English 
or Austrian crowd. The airof physical 
refinement, which is what continuous 
culture should give, is precisely the air 
which is often lacking among the culti- 
vated, as it is also in many aristocratic 
families. Indeed, though caste must 
mean more or less hereditary culture, 
it is doubtful if it secures beauty. It 
does notin the royal houses, and in any 
regiment, though an offier or two will 
probably stand first, the proportion of 











splendid men will be found greater among the non- 
commissioned than the commissioned officers. Why 
not? Justasno man can by taking thought adda 
cubit to his stature, so no extent of culture, even if 
continued for generations, ean make straight hair 
wave, or reduce high-cheeked bones, or cut away a 
lower hanging lip, or refine that most frequent of 
drawbacks, a cheek without contour. We might as 
well say that it would alter color, which, as far as 
evidence can prove, is independent of everything, 
whether mental or physical in influence, except 
possibly—and that as yet is only a guess—of ages of 
hereditary starvation. It is not, perhaps, to the in- 
jury of the world that the effects of culture should 
thus be limited. We rather dread the spirit of caste 
asan operating force, believing that it tends toa 


segregating exclusiveness, and already we see that 
the world is dividing itself into two classes, those who 
speak with the trained voice and those who do not, 
the members of which instantly recognize each other, 
even in the dark, and have very little in common. If 
the cultured were likewise the beautiful, and the un- 
cultivated the ugly, 


the queen would indeed be 


shin,” 
Willy yw 
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ruling two nations more widely apart than were ever 
the rich and the poor in Mr. B-sant’s novels. Already 
mesalliances are growing fewer, and it is considered 
as monstrous for the educated to marry the ignorant 
as ever it was for nobles to marry the plebeians. The 
separating influences fr‘m which the world is never 
free are strongly at work again, and new Brahmins 
are looking down on old Pariahs with & contempt 
which is only externally gentle. That spirit needs no 
intensification, and it is nota bad thing to remember 
occasionally that science can no more make a Cir- 
cassian than a one-legged race, and that the physical 
attributes, like the grace of God, are independent of 
thinking. If they were not, we should some day have 
a race of heroes indeed, sta'king among lesser men 
as Kingsley depicts his Goths stalking among far 
more quick-witted and better cultivated Alexan- 
drians. An entire race like Alexander the Great, in 
whom, of all mankind, brain-power and physique 
were united in their highest perfectness, would soon 
be more intolerable than the ‘Venetian’ aristocracy 
whom Mr. Disraeli derided, denounced and wor- 
shiped.—London Spectator. 
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NOVEMBER ON THE PLAINS. 





The plains are barren, bleak and Dare, 
A biting chili is in the air, 

And from the da)k and Jeaden rky 

A voice proclaims the winter nigh. 


Over the mountains’ dim expanse 

The storm-clouds and their shadows dance; 
The peake are wrapped in their robes of snow, 
And o’er them the rays of sunset glow. 


The wild birds’ car 1 is hushed and still, 

And the brook that murmurs ’round yonder hill 
Seems, already, to feel its coming death 

From the terrible Frost-King’s biasting breath. 


The flowers are dead. and the painted leaves 
Have fal’en like tears from the eye that grieves; 
While from the north, with cadence wild, 

Old Boreas heralds his favorite child. 


Come, then, O winter! with storm and wind 
And delicate fancies of frost entwined, 
And, on feathery snow-fixkes, soft and fleet, 
Bear this fond kiss to my lady’s feet. 
W.E. P. FRENCH. 


Old Uncle Jewell. 

There is an interesting character in Great 
Falls known as Old Uncle Jewell. He is the 
youngest and heaviest ninety-year old lad in Mon- 
tana and works every day from morning until 
night on the great dam now in course of con- 
struction at the Black Eagle falls. He has a 
slim but wiry foem, a bushy white beard and a 
pair of piercing black eyes that flash fire when- 
ever he speaks. He was bornin Kentucky nearly 
ninety years ago, though he has lived in several 
states along the Missouri and Mississippi rivers. 
Old-time river men will remember him as one of 
the erack pilots of the day. - He is a genial 
tulker and is full of interesting reminiscences of 
the days when there was life on the Mississippi. 

Helena Independent. 


A Newspaper Man Done Up, 

A good joke is related at the expense of a 
modest young Dakota newspaper man, which is 
going the rounds simply credited to ‘Ex.’ It is 
to the effect that the pusher of the pencil went 
out to report a party the other evening where 
the home had recently been blessed by a new 
baby. Accompanied by his best girl he met the 
hostess at the door and after the usual salutations 
asked about the baby’s health. The lady, who 
was quite deaf and suffering with the grippe, 
thought he was asking about her cold, and told 
him that though she usually had one every Win- 
ter, this is the worst she ever had; it kept her 
awake nights a good deal at first and confined 
her to her bed. Then noticing that the scribe 
was getting pale and nervous she said she could 
tell by his looks that he was going to have one 
just like hers, and asked him to go in and sit 
down. The paper was out as usual the nex 
week but the local editor has quit inquiring 
about babies. 


A Sympathetic Conductor. 


It was a little incident, but it illustrates the 
generous spirit of Western people. A lady, in 
boarding a Northern Pacific train near Tacoma, 
Washington, was robbed of her pocketbook by 
some rough-looking men who jostled her in the 
doorway of the car. She was bound for Michigan, 





and the thieves hadn’t left herevena cent. Her 
ticket was drawn out with her purse, but it fell 
to the floor, and some one picked it up and gave 
it to the conductor. That individual had a fog- 
horn voice, a piercing eye, and altogether his 
general appearance was uninviting and betokened 
little sympathy, so the passengers thought, but 
they were mistaken. 

As soon as he found the distressed lady off 
went his cap, and, chipping in a half-dollar him- 
self, he announced to the passengers that the 
lady had been robbed, and he asked for contribu- 
tions. Every one responded, and when he came 
back and emptied the contents into her lap there 
wasn't a more pleased man in the car than the 
big, gruff conductor as he listened to the jingle 
of the silver; and the woman—well, she recovered 
a good portion of her loss. 


Buying Gold Dust. 


Although gold dust is not used as a circulating 
medium now as it used to be some score of years 
ago, occasionally some miiner reaches town with 
a goodly supply of the yellow dust, says the Mis- 
soula, Montana, Missoulian. The banks of the 
city take it, and many of the owners of the placer 
mines visit the city periodically to sell their 
“‘dust.”” It requires an experienced man to suc- 
cessfully dealin dust. The various placer grounds 
of Missoula County contain dust of different 
grades, some of which is worth $15 per ounce, 
while others which have a similar appearance, 
are worth $17 and $18 per ounce. Some unscrupu- 
lous speculators buy these different grades and 
mix them, and the buyer who is not an expert is 
liable to pay for his gold dust more than it is 
worth. Then, again, all dust when washed con- 
tains more or less iron, which fact must be con- 
sidered by the buyer, and allowance made for 
the same. This iron is removed by a magnet, 
which is run through and through the pile until 
every particle is extracted. Nearly $1,000 worth 
of dust per month is purchased by the three 
banks in Missoula. 


Western Courtesy. 

A peculiarly attractive feature about the busi- 
ness men of Seattle and Western cities generally 
is their courtesy and readiness to give informa- 
tion about the standing of different newspapers 
and the sales of various articles in order that I 
may judge of the effect of advertising on sales. 
No matter how busy a man is in these Western 
cities, as soon as he sees a stranger come in he 
drops everything and devotes his attention to 
him. He gives a straightforward answer to 
every question you ask, and even goes into the 
details of his business to assist you. WhenI was 
in Butte I wanted to learn about the sales of cer- 
tain patent medicines. I called on a druggist. 
presented my card and told him what I wanted. 
He immediately took me to his office, opened his 
books and showed me his sales of every article I 
referred to. He went on to tell me of some 
changes he proposed to make in his business, and 
discussed matters in an open manner which 
staggered me. I was astonished, and told him 
that I could not have obtained as much informa- 
tion from an Eastern man, even after I had known 
him four or five years. Your people have none 
of the secretiveness common among the Eastern 
people.—A. Frank Richardson. 


On Bellingham Bay. 

We were prepared to see something of a change 
on Bellingham Bay since we lived there a num- 
ber of years ago, and yes, assisted in reducing a 
portion of a quarter section of the primeval 
wilderness to a state of cultivation by slashing, 
rolling and burning the logs and underbrush. 
We have read the Reve lle constantly since it was 
first started, but were hardly prepared for the 
wonderful strides that had been and were being 





taken. As we approached the Whatcom wharf 
on our arrival we endeavored to locate some of 
the old familiar land marks. We looked in vain 
for the old brick court house, which was con- 
structed during the Frazier River gold excite- 
ment in 1858 and occupied one of the most prom- 
inent positions in town right on the brink of the 
bay where the ebb and flow of the tide lapped the 
basement masonry and sung a soothing lullaby to 
the occasional siwash, who by reason of an over- 
dose of ‘‘bug juice” or other cause became a tem- 
porary inhabitant of the county ‘“skookum 
house,” but it was nowhere to be seen; the tide 
of progression had relegated it to obscurity, and 
finally when we did find it, it was several blocks 
back from the water front, and buried almost out 
of sight by the more imposing structures which 
surrounded it. The streets had been graded up 
until one could almost step from the sidewalk 
onto its roof, and it was a two-story building. 
The cities are lighted by electricity and a magni- 
ficent water system has recently been put into 
Whatcom, the supply coming from Lake What- 
com, a fine body of pure mountain water three 
miles from the city and 316 feet above it. The 
lake has an average width of about a mile and is 
some twelve miles long, hence is capable of not 
only supplying an unlimited quantity of water for 
domestic purposes, but will also furnish power of 
untold capacity for manufacturing. 

Quite a vigorous rivalry exists between the 
cities of Fairhaven and Whatcom, which is 
natural, but a stranger can hardly refrain from a 
smile when he realizes, as he must on a visit to 
both places, that fully as much enterprise exists 
in the one as the other, and while each is striv- 
ing with all its might for supremacy, their com- 
bined efforts are rapidly building one magnifi- 
cent city.—G@oldendale, (Wash ,) Sentinel. 





Hop Picking in Washington, 

Hop picking is an epoch in the yearly history 
of Puyallup. It is a season of joy and of profit, 
not alone to the dusky aborigine who inhabits 
the cedar canoe of his forefathers, but to the 
paleface tribes who camp the whole year round 
in Puyallup. During the season, which lasts 
about four weeks, the greater part of the able- 
bodied population, young and old, male and 
female, can be found in the hop fields between 
the rising and setting of the sun. Everybody 
picks hops who can, and those who can’t sit 
round and watch the others. People who devote 
eleven months in the year to earnest, painstaking 
rest, suddenly break out with a laudable ambition 
to work when the hops get ripe. Whole families 
become afflicted, and it is not an uncommon sight 
to see three generations at work on one vine. 
Time was when the siwash reigned supreme as a 
hop picker, but he now has a dangerous com- 
petitor in the white or Caucasian hop picker. 
Some of the farmers refuse to employ Indians, 
claiming that they do not strip the vines as 
thoroughly as the whites. Of this latter class 
the Germans make the best pickers, as they 
more fully appreciate the value of the hop as an 
article of commerce. The two classes never come 
in contact with each other while at work. If the 
Indian gets in first he has the field to himself. 
Not that the pale face fears his dusky brother, 
but the former brings with him an air, or rather 
atmosphere, that is in itself repellant. But of 
the two the siwash is by far the most picturesque 
as he stands against a background of green, clad 
in raiment that a white man wouldn’t recognize 
as junk, though the wearer may feel that he is an 
object of envy. His rich, seal-brown face wears 
the same expression no matter what his emotions 
are, and his joy, sorrow or pain are known only 
to himself. The hairs of his head show which 
way the wind blows, thus giving the approaching 
white man timely warning to keep on the upper 
side. He scrubs not, neither does he bathe, and 
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Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one 
of these. 

The harvest 
about three weeks longer, or until the last hop 
Though some of the 


is now in full blast, and will last 


has been picked and dried. 
growers had their hands at work as early as the 
latter part of the week before last, the regular 
harvest did not begin until last Monday. Long 
before that time, however, the pickers were on 
For 


the ground, waiting to begin operations. 


the last three weeks the [ndians have been com- 
ing in, bringing their families, dogsand baggage, 
and going into camp on the outskirts of the town 
near the hop fields. Some one has said that the 
only good Indians are the dead ones. This may 
be, but the live siwash with cash in hand anda 
desire to pay on delivery, is as good as any man 
in places where goods are sold. The Puyallup 
merchant saw the siwash when he was yet far off 
and knew him. that th 
would yearn to purchase things that are a bril- 
liant red in color and selection of 
his fall stock accordingly. 


He also knew siwash 
coverned the 
The dry goods and 
notion stores are aglow with vivid shawls, blank- 
ets, hosiery and suspenders and several enter- 


prising young men have opened refreshment 


stands on the highways leading to and from the 
hop fields for the sale of red lemonade. And it 
is stated on good authority that many of the mer- 
chants have taken further advantage of the 
siwash’s overpowering weakness for red by en 
gaging red-headed girls to stand behind the par 
gain counter. 

Indian is work- 


he 


hundred boxes during the season it means $100. a 


But however this may be, the 


ing hard for spending money. If picks one 
large part of which he spends before starting for 
\nd if his 
amount he 


unnecessary 


his island home or reservation. 


like 


to 


kloochman or squaw earns a 


overcomes his natural aversion 
exertion and helps her dispose of it besides car 
[t is contrary to Indian 


he 


rying all the purchases. 
but 


house 


in the 


principle to have a 


1y money 


wants all the tinware he can get. 


interesting occupation. for 


Hop picking is an 


spectators, and does not require an absolute 


genius to make a success at the business. Per- 
haps it is on this account that the Indian shows 
to good advantage in the hop field. ‘All that is 


required in a hop picker is a full complement of 
thumbs and fingers on each hand and the execu- 
tive ability to pull the hops off the vine and drop 
them into a box. Another requirement and one 
of great value to the beginner, is that firmness of 
purpose and sublime faith in self is absolutely 


necessary to offset the shock caused by the first 


sight of the box that he or she is expected to fill 


for $1. The box is nearly as big as the bed of an 
ordinary lumber wagon an 


1 } 1 *f ] } 1 
| holds fifteen bushels. 


t 


In spite of its size the hop box is an honest box, 


inasmuch as the bottom is where it belongs—at 
the bottom—which is more than can be said of 
the strawberry box. It is about seven feet long, 
three feet wide at the top, two at the the bottom, 
and about two and a half feet deep, and it re- 
quires two men to handle one of them empty. 
The same two men can carry a full box with 
about equal ease. as the hops not very heavy. 
Anexpert picker can pluck from three to four 


business. 
well. Itis 
and } 
it with a soft, sad plunk into the yawning depths 
of that 
Jersey cow, a feeling akin to despair creeps over 
him, and his future looks dar! 


strict attention to 


boxes in a day bj 


ao so 


doesn’t 
said that when he picks his first 


The novice, however, 


hop drops 


cavernous box, big enough to stable a 
< and drear. 

The initial step in picking hops is to get the 
vine in the right position. This work is done by 
the “pole man,” employed by the grower for that 


In its early youth the hop vine is of 


purpose. 
an acrobatic turn of mind and cheerfully climbs to 
planted close to the 


ys until picking 


‘ 
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the tep of a ten-foot pole 


roots of the vine. Here it clin 
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time, when the pole man performs his part. He 
is armed with a hooked knife at the end of a 
short stick. With this instrument he cuts the 
vine close to the ground. Then he pulls the hop 
pole up by the roots and ‘places it in a horizontal 
position on a couple of crotches, one at either 
end. In this position the vine hangs in clusters 
within easy reach of the picker who can either 
stand or sit while at work. In a field where 
there are 100 or more pickers the cry of ‘Shop 
pole” can be heard at frequent intervals. So the 
‘*pole man” is kept reasonably busy. 

As early as six o'clock in the morning the 
white in the field plucking the 
fragrant hops while the dew is yet on. Most of 
these are women folks, who bring the entire 
family, from the greatest to the smallest. Those 
of the brood big enough to pick are set to work 
and the little tots have a glorious time wallowing 
in the soft loose earth between the shady vines. 
Some of the women wear gloves to protect their 


workers are 


hands from the sharp prickers on the vines. 
Others simply bind cloth about the index finger 
and thumb, as these are the members that stand 
most in need of protection. Young women un- 
used to toil and whose delicate hands are accus- 





ee 


strictly to business an industrious picker can 
earn $3 per day, and if assisted by the family the 
receipts sometimes run up as high as $10 in one 


day. It depends altogether on the size of the 
family. As a rule the siwash family draws a 


larger revenue during the hop season than his 
white brother, which in a measure explains the 
Indian’s fondness for unlimited offspring. But 
the childless Indian can make good wages in the 
hop field while his squaw holds out. One old 
fellow from Port Gamble with the help of his 
faithful kloochman picks seven boxes every day 
in the week except Sunday, when they lose the 
What 
the Indians earn is nearly all profit, as they are 
at little or no expense for food and lodging. They 
pitch their tepees close to the field and live on 
fish of three varieties, smoked, cried and jerked, 
Fish is their principal article of diet from the 
cradle to the grave, fish for breakfast, dinner. 
supper and lunch. To the observant mind the 
intellectual status of the 
doesnt jibe with the accepted theory that fish, 
as food, is a good brain fertilizer. However, if 
the siwash is afflicted with brains he has suc- 
ceeded in effectually concealing the fact. The 


entire week’s proceeds at siwash poker. 


siwash, somehow. 





INDIANS ON THEIR WAY TO THE HOP PICKING IN THE PUYALLUP VALLEY, WASHINGTON. 


tomed to nothing more laborious than thumping 
the *‘Maiden’s Prayer” out of a grand piano, don 
a calico gown and a pair of thumb stalls and join 
the army of pickers, more for recreation than for 
sordid worldly gain. And it is a common spec- 
tacle to see one of these daring maidens with her 
front finger tied up in a soiled rag, with a diamond 
ring sparkling on the next but one. 

Individual pickers are each given a box, while 
families or people picking in pairs use one box 
in common and divide the spoils. An experienced 
picker avoids direct communication between the 
vine and the box if possible, as it takes longer to 
fill the receptacle. The better way is to pick in 
baskets or barrels and then gently transfer the 
hops to the box, as they do not settle so rapidly 
in this manner. The wily red man prefers a 
blanket to pick in, for, by taking hold of the 
corners, he can give the hops a vigorous shaking 
up before depositing them in the box. As fast as 
the boxes are filled the field boss gives the picker 
a ticket that is worth $1 at the box office or any 
other place in town. In some fields the picker is 
given a check on the bank, the boss having his 
pockets full of books with the checks already 
made out in ‘‘Pay-to-the-bearer-$1” form. They 
pass for legal tender in Puyallup. By attending 














Alaska Indian is more of an epicure than the 
plebeian siwash and has a tooth for good things. 
He is also fond of fish and fetches that commodity 
with him in large quantities from his northern 
home. In addition to the fish he brings a choice 
brand of last year’s fish oil in jugs, to be taken 
at each meal. It is said, by those who have 
tasted it to be a most delicious drink, which, 
once tasted, is never forgotten. The Indian 
absorbs this oil with great gusto, but a white 
man of blunted sensibilities would hesitate to 
use it for lubricating purposes, except in isolated 
cases. 

When a sufficient number of boxes have been 
filled to load a wagon they are hauled to the dry 
house and put through a curing process. The 
dry house is a tight building with a slatted ceil- 
ing, on the upper side of which the hops are 
spread to the depth of a foot or more. Pans of 
burning sulphur are then placed on the floor, the 
smoke and fumes of which give the hops a rich 
yellow color. They are then subjected to a 
moderate heat for twenty-four hours. At the 
end of this time they are entirely cured and 
ready to be packed in bales for shipment. The 
hop crop of the Sound will represent over $2,000,- 
000 this year.—Tacoma Ledger. 
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A NEW HEALTH RESORT. 


The town of Bozeman, Montana, is now build- 
ing, with the aid of a $20,000 bonus contributed 
by public-spirited citizens, a fine hotel of 100 
rooms, equipped with all modern comforts and 
conveniences. It will be opened in February 
next. Now the building of a hotel, however 
handsome, in any Montana town, would not seem, 
at first thought, to call for editorial comment in 
this magazine. We make note of it here, because 
the lack of good hotel accommodations is all that 
has kept Bozeman from becoming widely known 
and much frequented as a health-resort for the 
numerous class of invalids to whom physicians 
recommend the climate of the Rocky Mountains 
as the best possible tonic and restorative. Boze- 
man has a remarkable combination of advantages 
to commend it to health seekers. Its elevation is 
4,752 feet above the sea-level, and it issurrounded 
by a mountain panorama of striking beauty. It 
lies in the best agricultural valley of the State. 
It has pure water in abundance from mountain 
streams which flow through it and feed the irri- 
vation ditches that nurture shade trees, lawns 
Its air is not contaminated by 
of smelters or the fumes of reduction 
It has large stores, pleasant homes, good 
and trout 
streams and picturesque canyons afford motives 
for drives and pic-nie parties. There hot 
mineral springs a few miles away, improved with 
hotel, to which an omnibus 
The inhabitants of the 
place, numbering about 3,000, include many peo- 
refinement. Helena, the 
capital, and Butte, the great mining center, are 
each about four hours distant by rail. The 


and tlower-beds. 
the smoke 
works. 
Lakes. 


schools numerous churches. 


are 


and 
makes frequent trips. 


bath-houses 


ple of edueation and 


National Park is reached from Livingston, 
an hour and a half distant by rail. With a good 


hotel Bozeman’s catalogue of advantages for 
tourists and invalids will be complete. Physicians 
of large éxperience in lung and throat complaints 
say that the Montana air is better than that of 
Colorado because there is less alkali in the soil 
to irritate the breathing organs. At Bozeman 
the soil is not alkaline at all, being a rich black 
loam producing heavy crops of grains and vege- 
tables. The Rocky Mountain region of Montana 
is the coming resort for health-seekers, and Boze- 
man will soon be prepared to entertain and bene- 
fit this large class of Eastern travelers: and not 





as a Summer resort alone, for the dry steady cold 
of the Winter is of almost as much benefit to 
visitors from the wet and variable Winter climate 
of the Atlantic Coast as are the invigorating 
breezes and cool nights of the hot season. 


~~ 


FORFEITING A LAND GRANT. 


Just before the adjournment of Congress an act 
was passed declaring forfeited and restoring to 
the public domain so much of the original land 
grant of the Northern Pacific Railroad as ex- 
tended along the Columbia River from Wallula 
to Portland. This action of Congress recalls 
several interesting episodes in the railway his- 
tory of the Pacific Northwest. The original 
grant to the Northern Pacific was for a road 
from Lake Superior to Puget Sound, with a 
branch by way of the valley of the Columbia to 
Portland, Oregon. This grant was made in 1864, 
in the charter of the company. In 1869, before 
any work had been done on the road, the com- 
pany was authorized by Congress to extend its 
Portland branch to some suitable point on Puget 
Sound. In 1870, at the instance of the Oregon 
senators, the line by way of the Columbia River 
to the Sound was made the main line and the 
company was authorized to build a branch ‘‘from 
some convenient point on its main trunk line 
across. the Cascade Mountains to Puget Sound.” 
The first work done by the company west of the 
Rocky Mountains was to build a line from Kalama, 
on the Columbia, forty miles from Portland, to 
Tacoma, on the Sound. It was determined to 
make temporary use of the navigable waters of 
the Columbia, and so, instead of beginning at 
Portland to build eastward, construction 
commenced, in the Fall of 1879, at Wallula, a 
point near the junction of the Snake and Colum- 
bia, 215 miles from Portland. At that time an 
Oregon corporation operated two short lines of 
narrow-guage roads around the rapids of the 
Columbia, one at the Cascades and one at the 
Dalles, and by running steamboats on the three 
navigable stretches of river maintained a very 
expensive and rather lame system of transporta- 
tion from tide water intothe interior. This sys- 
tem the Northern Pacific Board, then under the 
presidency of the late Frederick Billings, de- 
termined to make use of until they should be 
fully prepared to undertake the costly job of 
building their own line along the river to Port- 
land. The N. P. was at that time weak finan- 
cially. It had with much difficulty negotiated a 
loan for building from Wallula 225 
ward to Lake Pend d’Oreille and another loan 
for building the Missouri Division from Bismarek 
to Glendive, and it had no very hopeful prospect 
for getting the money soon to be needed to com- 
plete its road. It seemed prudent to let the 
Columbia River line wait and to use for a time 
the steamboats and the narrow guage portage 
roads. This plan soon turned out to be a serious 
blunder. Henry Villard, who at that time was 
in control of the Oregon and California Railroad 
and the Oregon Steamship Company, saw the 
opportunity to head off the Northern Pacific and 
get possession of the Columbia River route. He 
secured control of the Oregon Steam Navigation 
Company, which owned the river boats and the 
two portage railroads, organized the Oregon 
Railway and Navigation Company and proceeded 
to build a railroad from Portland to Wallula 
along the south side of the river. 

Villard’s first plan was to negotiate with the 
Union Pacific, which had begun to show a dis- 
position to reach Oregon; but not meeting with 
much encouragement from that corporation he 
turned his attention to the Northern Pacific. 
His possession of the outlet to Portland and the 
Pacific which the Northern depended on furnish- 
ed him a leverage in Wall Street that enabled 
him to organize his famous “blind pool” in 1881, 
which gave him the money to buy a controlling 
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miles east- 





interest in the N. P. stocks. A collapse in the 
stock niarket in 1884 broke up Villard’s magnifi- 
cent scheme of controlling for the benefit of the 
Northern Pacific all the railway traffic of both 
Oregon and Washington and threw him into 
temporary retirement. The Oregon Railway 
and Navigation Company passed into the hands 
of the Union Pacific and the down the 
Columbia River became a part of that company’s 
transcontinental line instead of furnishing the 
Northern Pacific with its outlet to the sea. The 
Northern then made haste to construct its author- 


roat 


ized branch across the Cascade Mountains to 
Tacoma. Instead of a line to Puget Sound by 


way of Portland, its road, as completed, became 
a line to Portland by way of Puget Sound. 

The route down the north bank of the Columbia 
was still open tothe N. P., but it offered small in- 
ducements for railway operations in competition 
with the old line on the south bank. The country 
supports but a sparse population and for much of 
the way the river runs through the enormous 
gorge of the Cascade Mountains, where heavy 
rock work, numerous tunnels and frequent bridges 
make railroad building very expensive. The 
land grant was of itself not of sufficient value to 
go far towards paying the cost of building. 
Although the company showed no disposition to 
build this portion of its original chartered line, 
the land grant, under the settled policy of the 
Government that land once granted for railway 
building does not revert to the public domain 
until Congress by positive enactment has de- 
clared it forfeited, was still alive. No opposition 
was made by the N. P. to the passage of the for- 
feiture act. President Oakes recently expressed 
himself as follows on this subject: 

This bill, having received the approval of President 
Harrison. is nowalaw. It eliminates from politics a vex- 
atious question which has cast doubts upon the com- 
pany’s title and has retarded the settlement and improve- 
ment of islands. The b«ll practically confirms the title 
of the compary to all lands coterminous with the road 
10W con+tructed and will satisfy intending purchasers 
that the railroad title is good and thereby stimulate the 
sale of land and the development of the country along the 
line. The forfeiture of the lands between Wallulla Junc- 
tion and Portland is of no disadvantage to this company, 
98 it never expected to acq ire them. On the contrary, 
it will invre to its benefit, as it will throw open to occu- 
vancy alarge body of land in Washington and Oregon 
heretofore reserved for the Northern Pacific. These 
‘ands will now besettled upand afford additional traffic to 
the railroad. The psssage of this bill will enable the In- 
terior Department to proceed promptly to adjust the 
grant and issue patents for all lands that have been 
earned. The report of the Secretary of the Interior for 
1889 outlines the policy of that department in dealing with 
‘his question. The policy of the Northern Pacific com- 
pany inits reports has been to claim acreage under its 
grant only for eompleted mileage. This bill takes out of 
the jurisdiction of Congress 46 800000 acres and abso- 
lutely secures them to the company. I cannot say what 
the value of this is to the company except that it estab- 
lishes forever its right to lands worth, in the opinion of 
experts, fully $190.0( 0,000. 

MONTANA’S TRUE POPULATION. 

The census reports Montana as having 13],- 
This falls a long way short of 
the true population and the figures do a serious, 
injustice to the State. The 
were not to blame, however; the fault was with 
the census law, which was devised solely with a 
view to its workings in thickly populated regions. 
Many thousands of people in Montana and in the 
other States of the Mid-continental region, are 
engaged in stock-raising, mining, prospecting 
lumbering, in districts remote from towns 
and railways. Nowit was out of the question for 
an enumerator to hire a team and drive forty or 
fifty miles in one direction and perhaps a hun- 
dred in another, over mountains and plains, to 





739 inhabitants. 


new enumerators 


and 


pick up a few dozen names at two cents apiece. 
The Government had no right to impose such a 
The compensation allowed by the census 
towns, where 


task. 
law was small for enumerating 
names could be taken from house to house and 
street to street: for a sparsely settled country it 
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was inadequate and ridiculous. To thoroughly 
canvass the mountain mining districts and the 
open range districts of Montana would have cost 
the census takers fifty cents a name. They simply 
did not make the attempt and the result was that 
the enumeration was practically confined to the 
towns, the large mining camps and the settled 
valleys. 

We estimated the population of Montana last 
Spring at 175,000, and the result of the defective 
census count has only served to confirm that es- 
timate in the minds of all who know the condi- 
tions of life in the young State. The only surprise 
in the outcome of the Government enumeration 
is that as many as 131,739 names should have 
been placed on the lists at the absurd rate of two 
cents per name. 





@e 
SOME NORTH DAKOTA FIGURES. 

The census makes out the population of North 
Dakota to be 182,125. In 1880 the counties which 
now compose the State had only 36,909 inhabit- 
ants. It follows that there are now five times as 

any people in North Dakota as there were ten 
years ago. The per centage of increase surpasses 
that of any other State, even exceeding that of 
Washington, of whose marvellous progress the 
world has heard a great deal of late. North Da- 
kota made her great gain, however, in the first 
half of the decade, while Washington has made 
hers during the past five years. The most popu- 
lous county in North Dakota is Cass, with 19,552 
people—a gain of 10,554. Next comes Grand 
Forks County, with 18,321 people—a gain of 12,- 
073. Following in their order are Walsh, 16,557; 
Pembina, 14,310; Richland, 10,739; Traill, 10,202; 
Barnes, 7,048; Cavalier, 6,425; Dickey, 5,556; 
Stutsman, 5,220; and Sargent, 5,076. The largest 
town is Fargo, population 5,613, and the second is 
Grand Forks, 4,963. The census is somewhat dis- 
appointing in regard to the towns but it is a very 
gratifying showing for the State at large, which, 
it is plain to see, is steadily going ahead, in spite 
of the recent vicissitudes of agriculture. 

The next decade should bring the population of 
North Dakota up to half a million. In no other 
part of the West is there still to be found so large 
a body of good unoccupied farming land as this 
State can offer to new settlers. Even in the old 
settled counties there are hundreds of thousands 
of acres that have never been touched by the plow 
and in the comparatively new counties not one 
acre in ten is tilled. 
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A STRONG BANK.—A recent circular of the 
Kiernan News Company says: There is no little 
comment in financial circles concerning the 
showing made recently in the weekly bank state- 
ments by the Western National Bank. When 
the present management assumed control, the 
net deposits were $7,660,300, while the statement 
of September 27th shows that they are now 
$9,770,900; an increase of $2,110,600 in five months. 
Inasmuch as this covers a period of depression 
in which nearly all the banks have suffered more 
dr less losses of deposits, incidental to Western 
and Southern demands for money to move the 
crops (the aggregate losses of all the Clearing 
House banks since April Ist, exceeding $9,000,000), 
this record of the Western National indicates 
that the new officers are attending with zeal and 
skill to the bank’s business. 

a ee 

THE facade of the new Metropolitan Opera 
House, in St. Paul, is now so far up that one can 
form an idea of the architectural effect of the 
building. It is rather heavy and somber and de- 
cidedly German in its expression, but it is digni- 
fied and strong. The entire structure will be 
absolutely fire-proof and for solidity, comfort, 
ease of exit, liberal space in aisles, halls, foyer, 
dressing rooms, etc., it will be a long way ahead 
of any theater building in the West except the 


great Chicago Auditorium. 











FREDERICK BILLINGS, ex-president of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, who died at Wood- 
stock, Vermont, on October Ist, at the age of 
sixty-seven, was a man of strong character and 
of many amiable traits. After graduating at the 
University of Vermont and being admitted to the 
bar he went to California in the early days of the 
gold excitement and soon become one of the fore- 
most lawyers of that State. He returned to his 
old home with a modest fortune and in 1869 
became largely interested in the Northern Pacific 
enterprise. He was president of the company 
from 1879 to 1881, and to his energy and con- 
fidence was largely due the beginning of construc- 
tion operations west of the Missouri after the 
long period of inaction which followed the bank- 
ruptey of Jay Cooke. As an active railroad 
financier in New York City Mr. Billings accu- 
mulated a very large property without making 
enemies or doing injustice to any one. He was 
kind-hearted and benevolent and was a liberal 
contributor to many worthy charities. For more 
than twenty years he was afflicted with a disease 
which most physicians pronounce deadly, but his 
great will-power, his naturally robust constitu- 
tion and his cheerful disposition enabled him to 
prolong his life to a moderate old age. The town 
of Billings, Montana, commemorates his name. 


ONE of the earliest and bravest champions of 
the anti-slavery cause died last month at Boise, 
Idaho. His name was John R. French, and he 
edited, with his father-in-law, Nathaniel P. 
Rogers, the first paper in New Hampshire which 
favored emancipation, at the time when George 
Thompson, the English orator, was mobbed in 
Concord for speaking against the crime of hold- 
ing human beings as slaves. French’s paper, the 
Herald of Ereedom, was contemporary with Garri- 
son’s Liberator. Later he was prominent in Re- 
publican politics in Ohio, a Treasury official in 
Washington, a member of Congress from North 
Carolina and for nine years Sergeant-at-arms of 
the United States Senate. At the time of his 
death he was the editor of the Boise Sun. I 
learned the printer’s trade in his office, in Paines- 
ville, Ohio, and he was my first partner in the 
newspaper business. When I was brought into 
Washington from a Virginia battle-field, badly 
wounded, his friendly and unwearying ministra- 
tions brought me comfort and hope. He wasa 
man of fine, heroic temper, always ready to serve 
a good cause and to help a friend, but he was 
lacking in the practical, selfish qualities which 
make what the world calls a successful man. He 
left no fortune but he is sincerely mourned by all 
who knew him well. 


ONE encounters, now and then, in travel, people 
and circumstances that do not fit in with the 
accepted schemes of science and philosophy. One 
day last month, in a dining car on the Union 
Pacific Railway, I found myself seated at table 
opposite a peculiar looking middle-aged, black- 
eyed woman. She was cross-eyed and one side 
of her face bore evident marks of former neural- 
gic suffering. After a little talk about the 
scenery she brought the conversation around 
with a jerk to the subject of Christian science. 
I expressed a mild interest and quoted the chest- 
nutty joke about the mind cure requiring no faith 





States into one nationality, said the coffee-planter. 
! 





and the faith cure no mind. She was not dis- 
posed to trifle with the topic at all, and announced 
hersclf as a believer in faith healing, whereupon 
I said that I was prepared to credit accounts of 
cures of nervous diseases, originating in mental 
conditions, by the power of prayer, but that I had 
never heard of a surgical case being successfully 
treated by that method. She replied that she 
herself had been entirely cured of a curvature of 
the spine of thirteen years’ standing by a Christ- 
ian Scientist in Chicago. The treatment had 
lasted a month and had consisted of nothing but 
silent prayer. She had also been wholly relieved 
of her neuralgia at the same time. Further 
questioning brought out the fact that after her 
recovery she had experimented as a faith doctor 
herself, and among other successes had entirely 
removed scrofulous ulcers and swellings from the 
face and neck of a girl by one week’s prayer treat- 
ment. The little black-eyed woman seemed to 
be all enthusiasm and sincerity and developed at 
length the nebulous theory on which the claims 
of the faith cure people rest. 


IN our Minnesota cities we do not know as 
much of the progress of Omaha as we do of the 
growth of less important cities that lie west and 
northwest of us in our northern belt of country. 
When the recent muddled census brought Omaha 
out ahead of Kansas City we were astonished; 
when it ranked the Nebraska metropolis a little 
ahead of St. Paul we were vexed as well as sur- 
prised. I think that our impression was that 
Omaha would show up about 109,000 inhabitants. 
She is credited with 134,000. Perhaps there was 
some padding, and in any case there was a liberal 
count with no unfriendly restrictions from Wash- 
ington. The city is not as large as St. Paul, so 
far as a visitor can judge from looking over the 
ground covered with buildings or making a com- 
parative study of its general business activities, 
but it is an exceedingly wide-awake, progressive 
place and has made a magnificent growth in 
recent years. The broad business streets are 
paved with asphalt and the business structures 
are solid and in many cases imposing. Great 
attention has been given to local transit, and 
there are now five electric lines and two cables 
and only one horse car line remains as a souvenir 
of aslower age. One of the electric lines runs 
across the river to Council Bluffs. The cables 
climb the steep hills where electric power 
would be inadequate. Our St. Paul Common 
Council should make a trip to Omaha to study 
the improvements, and they should take with 
them Thomas Lowry, our Minnesota street-car 
magnate, in the hopes that the example he would 
see might lead him to hasten the exodus of the 
horse-car from our streets. 


ON a train running across Wyoming lately | 
met a German engaged in coffee planting in San 
Salvador who was returning from Germany to 
his estates by way of San Francisco. He said 
that the Central American coffee now brings a 
better price than the best Java. In our whole- 
sale trade it is known as Guatemala coffee, that 
country being much the most populous and pro- 
ductive of the little Central American republics, 
but when it gets into the retail trade it is classed 
as best Java. The coffee-planters are making a 
great deal of money. Witha fair crop there is a 
profit of 250 per cent. on the cost of production. 
An acre of bearing trees yields about $400 a year, 
but four or five years are required to get the 
trees in bearing. In selling a coffee plantation 
the land is put in at say $100 an acre and the 
trees are counted and reckoned at thirty cents 
each, which brings the land up to from $300 to 
$400 an acre. Then the value of buildings and 
machinery is added. The trade of the country 
is nearly all in the hands of Hamburg Germans. 
The only way to unite the Central American 
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js to build a railroad connecting them all. This 
would speedily bring them together. Such a 
railroad would be about 900 miles long, and could 
pe built for $25,000 per mile. 


BUTTE claims to have the only clothing store 
in the world which is open all night and never 
closes from one year’s end to another. It is con- 
spicuous on the main street by the enormous 
figures 311 blazing with gas light on its roof. 
Nearly half the miners of Butte are underground 
during the day-time, and the night is their only 
time for recreation and amusement. This wide- 
awake store stands all alight to welcome their 
custom as they walk the streets in the small 
hours of the early morning. No doubt it catches, 
too, many of the winners from the gaming houses, 
who hasten to invest some part of their gains in 
needed raiment before a turn of luck sweeps all 
away. 

ONE day last month the streets of Butte were 
flooded with “dodgers” headed ‘‘Scab Beer,” 
ordering all working men to boycott the beer 
from two big St. Louis breweries which had re- 
fused to allow committees of grievances composed 
of their own employees to manage the different 
departments of their business. It is strange that 
the members of labor organizations de not see 
that such efforts to dictate what people shall or 
shall not sell and buy, eat and drink, are much 
more tyrannical than any of the acts of capital of 
which they talk so much. In fact there is no 
despotism tolerated on earth so unjust and un- 
reasonable as would be the despotism of the labor 
unions if their leaders really had the power they 
assume. They seek to break down every indus- 
trial establishment that does not submit to their 
dictation, and do not hesitate to take the bread 
from the mouths of women and children to carry 
their point in some trifling difference with em- 
ployers, involving in no way the real interests of 
laboring people. 


EDWARD STRAUSS, with his Vienna orchestra, 
lifted the Minneapolis Exposition out of the old 
rut of dullness and sameness last month and 
attracted to its halls thousands of enthusiastic 
music lovers. The census quarrel was forgotten 
for the time and St. Paul furnished almost as 
large a contingent of delighted admirers of the 
great waltz king as did the city at the Falls. 
The little Viennese director must be nearly sixty 
by this time—it is nearly twenty years since I 
first heard him in the Volksgarten under the 
walls of the old imperial Burg—but he is just as 
electrical asever in his power over his audience 
and his control of his orchestra, and when he 
drops the baton and takes up his violin he dom- 
inates with his marvelously clear notes the com- 
bined sounds of fifty instruments. 


I MET in Omaha a delegation from the Agri- 
cultural Department at Washington, headed by 
the stalwart, white-haired Secretary Rusk, and 
including the chemist, Prof. Wiley, and Geo. W. 
Hill, who used to publish the Farmer, in St. Paul, 
and now wears the title of Chief of the Division 
of Records and Editing. These gentlemen were 
on their way to visit the sugar beet factory at 
Grand Island, Neb., where a former Boston man, 
H. F. Oxnard, is making a notable success of the 
sugar industry. His experiment promises to open 
the way to the establishment of other factories in 
the Northwest. With the bounty of two cents 
per pound on home-made sugars, provided by the 
new tariff law, there should soon be a beet sugar 
movement in Minnesota and in both the Dakotas. 
Soil and climate in this region specially favor the 
growth of the beets, but for manufacturing the 
sugar there must be skill and business capacity 
to ensure a steady profit. Land can be cropped 
in beets only one year in four; otherwise there is 
a serious falling off in the per centage of sacchar- 
ine matter yielded by the roots. 





NORTHERN PACIFIC ANNUAL ELECTION. 


The Northern Pacific has returned to its old, 
original charter custom of electing directors for 
three years, instead of for one year, as has been 
the practice for some time past. The stock- 
holders’ meeting was held on the sixteenth of 
October and passed off with entire harmony, 
only one ticket being put up. The old board was 
re-elected with two exceptions, Edwin H. Abbott 
taking the place of C. C. Beaman and David S. 
Wegg that of C. H. Leland. These changes 
materially strengthen the Wisconsin Central in- 
fluence in the board, Mr. Abbott being one of the 
two trustees of the Central company and Mr. 
Wegg, who lives at Oshkosh, Wis., being the 
Central’s general counsel. Thomas F. Oakes was 
re-elected President at the first meeting of the 
new board, James S. Williams First Vice Presi- 
dent, C. H. Prescott Second Vice President and 
Henry Villard Chairman of the Board. The 
vacancy in the position of Secretary, occasioned 
by the death of Samuel Wilkeson, was filled by the 
election of the Assistant Secretary, Geo. H. Earl. 

The annual report showed that the gross earn- 
ings of the company, including receipts from 
leased and branch lines, for the year ending June 
30, 1889, were $22,610,520; operating expenses, 
$13,089,136; taxes, $374,609, making the net earn- 
ings $9,146,756, while from other sources $1,331,- 
173.24 were received, giving a total net income 
of $10,487,928. Out of this was paid: Rentals, 
$1,424,021; guaranteed to branch roads, $1,333,- 
007; interest on funded debt, $5,115,751; contri- 
butions to the sinking fund, $301,918, and other 
charges which made a total of $8,428,307, which, 
deducted from the net income, leaves a surplus 
of $2,059,891. From this must be deducted the 
dividend paid during the first three quarters, 
amounting to $1,112,723, and the dividend which 
was payable Oct. 15 of $370,048, leaving a surplus 
of $576,411. The gross earnings from traffic, as 
compared with last year, show an increase of 
$2,903,034. 

A resolution recommending the directors to 


increase the rate of dividend or declare an extra’ 


dividend, passed unanimously, and the lease of 
the Wisconsin Central was approved. 
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A FARM THAT PAID FOR ITSELF. 





A method of buying farms which has been ex- 
perimented some upon in the Palouse Country is 
that of giving a number of bushles of wheat per 
acre, the payments extending over a series of 
years. 

This has been generally found to be an exceed- 
ingly easy and successful way for a man with but 
little means, but strong muscles and a plucky 
heart, to acquire a home and a fertile farm, 
though the plan has been decried by some and 
assertions made that it could not be done. 

It can be done and has been done. 

A case in point is that of R. McQueen, who 
three years ago purchased 160 acres near town 
from Galland Bros. on this plan. 

He was to pay for the land in wheat raised upon 
it, fifty bushels per acre, the payments being ex- 
tended over a period of five years, or ten bushels 
per acre per year. 

Last year and the previous one he made the 
required payments. This year he has paid, or 
will pay, the remaining thirty bushels per acre, 
and yet have wheat left, and his farm clear. 

Instead of five years he has paid for it in three 
from what has grown upon it, and kept enough 
for his needs. 

Can anyone point to any other country where 
thirty bushels per acre can be taken from a farm 
toward liquidating its indebtedness in a single 
year and have wheat left? 

What easier way to acquire a fine farm without 
money than the plan by which Mr. McQueen has 
secured his?—Farmington ( Wash.) Newspaper. 





MEMORIES. 


Did I miss you? Why, really, I wept 
When you left me that day long ago, 
And my heart seemed sad unto breaking, 
With a most crushing sense of my woe. 
How foolish of me to remember 
The weak, childish grief of that day, 
When now we're so very much wiser 
And have put all such folly away. 


For now we can mingle our laughter 

At the sorrow that near broke my heart. 
Don’t you think it highly diverting 

That I grieved so because we must part? 
You say I’ve “‘a fine sense of humor;” 

Ah! I knew that you’d relish the jest, 
Imagine me sad and down-hearted, 

Filled with silence and tears—and the rest. 


I felt sure I should ne'er smile again, 

That my life was all withered and dead, 
While I pondered how long it would be 

E’er the willows would wave o’er my head. 
And I wondered if you would be there, 

If you’d know why I faded and died. 
Why, I even imagined that tears 

Filled your eyes as you knelt by my side. 


Do you say they are filling mine now? 
Is that strange? Why, I laugh till l ery 
In remembering those foolish old days, 
When I thought it so easy to die. 
That because a friend and I parted 
It should then be the end of all things; 
How charming to laugh at such folly, 
When the nonsense has all taken wings. 


Yes, laugh at those foolish old fancies, 
When my life was all centered in you. 
I knew you would scarcely believe it, 
Even I find it hard to think true. 
Don’t tell me you feel grieved and sorry, 
That a thought like that ne’er crossed your mind; 
Why, the best joke of all isin that, 
In your being so perfectly blind. 


You really mean all you are saying? 
Friend, I thank you, but must answer no. 
The hour for ali that has long vanished, 
For it came and went ages ago. 
It died years ago, and was buried, 
And we'll scatter bright flowers where it lies; 
Now let me say “‘peace to its ashes” 
And smile tnough there are tears in your eyes. 
HENRY EDWARD DEANE. 
, St. Paul, Sept. 22,’9. 





ON THE THRESHOLD. 





I lie prone on the golden threshold— 
Yet I climbed not the golden stair, 

But a mighty joy, on its pinions, 
Lifted and left me there. 


I rest my head on the threshold, 

But my feet are without in the night; 
Yet my being is all in a quiver 

With the wonderful glory and light. 


My face I lift not from the threshold— 
I am meek with unspeakable bliss; 
And I feel that Eternity’s meaning 
Is centered in moments like this. 


But my feet have not passed o’er the threshold, 
And, away from the giory and light, 

Out from the Heaven of Heavens, 
They must carry me on through the night. 


But the rapture will linger and whisper: 
**All that has been is to be; 
And the joy that thou ever hath tasted, 
Still liveth and waiteth for thee.” 
FLORENCE N. BOWEN. 
Litchfield, Minn., October, 1890. 


*@e 


MA CUSHLA CHREE.* 








Just as high as my heart; were she taller, 
I fancy she could not see 

The love name I often call her, 
That's in it, ma cushla chree. 


Just as high as my heart: were she shorter, 
I fancy she might not be 

Quite so near to the heart that sought her 
And loves her—ma cushla chree. 


Just as high as my heart; so its beating 
Can tell her a story for me, 

When she listens to hear love's greeting, 
And it whispers, ‘“‘ma cushla chree.”’ 


Just as bigh as my heart—O my darling, 
That heart I have given to thee! 
To thee, my song-bifd, my starling: 
Wilt thou keep it, acushla machree? 
W.E. P. FRENCH. 
*In Irish “‘ma cushla chree”’ means “‘vein of my heart.” 
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PHILLIPS, WISCONSIN, 


A Prosperous Young Town inthe Forests of Pine 
and Hardwood. 


Any observing traveller on the Ashland 
division of the Wisconsin Central Railroad will 
note the long stretch of bright, thrifty looking 
stores that face the track, when he reaches 
Phillips. The general air of business prosperity 
that seems to pervade impresses him at once, 
and as he paces the depot platform for the few 
minutes the train stops, his attention is drawn 
from the street above him by the hum and buzz 
and whirr of saw-mills and planing-mills behind 
him, on the opposite side of the tracks. Every 
moment adds to his interest; and the chances 
are that if he is a traveller fond of general in- 
formation, he will be found questioning his 
fellow-passengers about the place long after they 
have passed it. His interest increases as he 
gathers facts concerning the town, and this fund 
of information, coupled with the cheerful aspect 
that lingers in his mind, invariably leads to the 
conclusion that Phillips is one of the important 
points on his route. And it certainly is, as the 
reader will readily admit, who gets his knowledge 
from these pages, or any other reliable source, or 
pays the town a visit. 

The progressive spirit is displayed everywhere 
and in everything in and around about Phillips. 
A movement of any kind, publie or private, 
social or commercial, is sure to result in per- 
manent benefit to the community. It is notice- 
able that when a citizen speaks of a contem- 
plated improvement to his property or that 
of his neighbor, the personal advantage is not 
largely dwelt upon—it is adding so much to 
Phillips. When such a spirit dominates in a 
community, it is certain to grow rapidly and sub- 
stantially. 

Phillips is purely a “lumber town” at present, 
from an industrial point of view, being located 
in the heart of the heaviest timbered part of 
Wisconsin, though the prospects are that it will 
in a few years develop into an extensive farming 
community, the lands that are cleared of hard- 
wood timber being well adapted to the production 
of small grains, root crops and grasses. The 
farmers that have undertaken the cultivation of 
this soil are thrifty and increasing rapidly in 
number. 

The village was platted in 1876, by the Wis- 
consin Central Railroad Company, who that year 
closed the gap of forty-four miles intervening 
between Glidden, on the north, and Worcester 


on the south, which had since 73 been traversed 
by astage line. In November, the day of the 
Presidential election, the town organization was 
perfected, with John O’Brienas chairman. This 
sturdy pioneer lived for several years to assist in 
building up the little settlement in the wilder- 
ness to a prosperous lumber town, which was 
named Phillips, after E. B. Phillips, at that time 
general manager of the Wisconsin Central Rail- 
road. For the first few years there was little 
growth, the place simply being a sort of head- 
quarters for the lumbering operations of the 
upper Chippewa waters. No timber whatever 
had been cut on the present business and resi- 
dence portion before the town was organized. <A 
number of the first settlers are still residents of 
Phillips, among whom may be mentioned A. D. 
Lunt, C. H. Roser, Allan Jackson, F. W. Sackett, 
Judge E. W. Murray, W. H. Wilson, C. S. 
Webster, Wm. Waddell, Jas. McKinley, Jas. 
Quail, M. Barry and C. H. Williams. 

In 1879 Phillips was made the county-seat of 
Price County, and-the following year the present 
handsome court house was erected. 

The first saw-mill was built in 1884 by the 
Phillips Lumber Company, since merged into 
the John R. Davis Lumber Company. Previous 





to that time all logs were floated down to supply 
the Mississippi River markets. The chain of 
small lakes, extending in a south-westerly direc- 
tion a dozen miles from Elk Lake, opposite the 
town, are yet utilized in the transportation of the 
immense quantity of logs cut each year. A well 
posted gentleman estimates that no less than 
100,000,000 feet of timber passes through these 
waters annually. Add to this the Davis Com- 
pany’s yearly cut, and there is a grand total 
presented of about 140,000,000 feet as the annual 
product of this section. After learning this 
much, the writer was not greatly surprised when 
told by the station-agent that upwards of 200 
cars of camp equipments and supplies were dis- 
tributed from this point each month during the 
Winter. ‘The army of men who go into the 
depths of the forest to cut this quantity of timber 
must be fed, well and plentifully, and the grocers, 
the hardware merchants, the dry-goods dealers 
and the clothiers of Phillips send them what they 
want. Quite a jobbing trade is done, too, by 
these merchants, with smaller towns along the 
line, thus making Phillips a general trading 
point for a large section of timber country. The 
man of way-bills also stated that the year’s out- 
put of lumber, manufactured and otherwise, 
would average nearly 300 cars a month—an in- 
crease over last year of about fifty per cent. Two 
new mills are to be put in operation soon, which 
will make the shipments 350 cars or more each 
month. This is certainly a very creditable 
showing for a town that five years ago had less 
than 500 people in its limits. But the last census 
gave it nearly 2,000. 

There is an abundance of hardwood in this im- 
mediate neighborhood that should be used in 
manufacturing. Birch, maple, ash, ironwood 
and elm are found in unlimited quantities, and 
could be brought to the mill at very slight ex- 
pense. But there is no mill for working hard- 
wood any where in this section. A furniture 
factory, a chair factory or a hub and spoke fac- 
tory would be welcomed and encouraged in a 
substantial way by the citizens. Then there is 
plenty of bass-wood which could be made 
into tubs and pails. A tannery would undoubtedly 
do well here, when once well under way, bark 
being obtainable at $2.75 to $3.00 a cord, which 
costs $11 and upwards in the East. It will not be 
long, however, before all these advantages will 
become known, and manufacturers will be seek- 
ing sites for extensive plants. 

The public buildings are substantial structures, 
devoid of cheap ornamentation, comfortable and 
convenient. They consist of a court-house, jail, 
poor-house, county fair buildings, town hall, an 
amusement liall, and an independent People’s 
Church, presided over by Rev. Mr. Todd, who 
enjoys more than a local reputation as a divine 
of exceptional ability. An incandescent light 
plant is being put in, and every public building 
and business house will soon be supplied with 
these lights. Are lights have been in use for 
some time. 

The Times, a weekly newspaper edited and 
published by F. W. Sackett, is an influential 
journal which receives able support throughout 
the county. Mr. Sackett enjoys telling how he 
commenced the publication of the paper in 1876, 
and issued it for several months without having 
anywhere around the office even the faintest 
semblance of a subscription list. But perseverance 
finally gained him a foothold, and he is now en- 
joying a fair degree of prosperity; as a good 
newspaper man should. 

The Bee isa younger publication that is making 
good headway under the editorial direction of 
Geo. Stein, Jr. It is liberally supported and well 
edited. 

The lakes and woods in this vicinity are said 
to be “fairly alive” with fish and game. Deer 
are plentiful, bears are not hard to find, and 








itr 
smaller game abounds. The usual fish stories 
are told in the usual cold-blooded, convincing 
manner that comes with frequent repetition. 
But there is good foundation, undoubtedly, hie 
many of the enthusiasts’ yarns, and sportsmen 
from the cities would perhaps stand a better 
chance of finding their Paradise in this neighbor- 
hood, than anywhere in the State. 


Last month, after a year’s agitation of the 
question, a business men’s union was organized. 
with some thirty-five members. This body of 
representative men of Phillips will look after the 
commercial interests of the town in a way that 
will undoubtedly prove effective in the near 
future. The acquisition of manufacturing estab- 
lishments will be the main object, though all 
matters upon which such a body might deliberate, 
will receive due attention. Even before the or- 
ganization was fairly complete, inquiries jn 
regard to suitable sites were received from three 
different manufacturing firms. With induce- 
ments such as the union is able to offer, it is 
highly probable that these and others will find 
it to their interest to locate here. Where there 
is unity of thought and action; a sufficiency of 
that energy sometimes called ‘‘steam,” and no 
petty jealousies, such as are frequently met with, 
the advantage to a town of an organization of this 
kind is simply incalculable. 


The late Wm. T. Price, Member of Congress 
from the Eighth District of Wisconsin, began 
hauling logs on Elk River as early as 1873. He 
was the first logger in this region, of any con- 
sequence. His political career, to judge from in- 
cidents related by old acquaintances in Phillips, 
would make a story of unusual interest, even 
though it were prepared by the prosiest of writers, 
“From a Logging Camp to Congress” may pos- 
sibly be a work held in reserve for the growing 


generation? 


A noticeable feature of every-day life in Phillips 
is the freedom from boisterousness and rowdy- 
ism generally seen in lumber towns. No more 
quiet, orderly community is to be found on the 
Wisconsin Central line, though saloons are very 
plentiful, and apparently quite prosperous. The 
mayor and town council may be entitled to some 
credit for this condition, but I am inclined to 
think it is due to self respect, which the woods- 
man and the ‘“‘prominent citizen” alike seems to 
earry with him, in just about the proper quantity. 


Judge Murray, of the Probate court, was a con- 
tractor on the Wisconsin Central in ‘75. His 
first appearance in Phillips was in the role ofa 
footsore and weary traveller, carrying a pack of 
provisions and clothing on his back. The rail- 
road was several miles yet south of Phillips. But 
the judge foresaw that a good-sized town would 
spring up there before many years, and he in- 
vested his entire worldly wealth in frame build- 
ings. But along in May of ‘77 came one of those 
sweeping fires that seem to delight in wiping 
small, struggling to4ns out of existence, and the 
judge woke up one Sunday morning, ‘‘busted.” 
But he did not remain so for many years, and he 
is taking life at the present time quite easy. 


The rapidity with which men handle logs and 
lumber in a saw-mill equipped with the latest im- 
proved machinery is really wonderful. I watched 
them at work in one of the Davis company’s 
mills for half an hour one day, and timed a few 
logs. A “band” saw nearest the door seemed to 
be making quick time, and the two and a half 
minutes required to tear up a log about sixteen 
by one and one-half feet in size, appeared to me, 
remarkable. I stepped over to a young man who 
was for the moment idle, and expressed my sur- 
prise. He looked at me and grinned; then 
pointed to another gang at work with a circular 
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saw, and suggested that I time that one. I did 
so, and my eyes began to bulge out with astonish- 
ment. A log some larger than the one before 
mentioned was placed on the carriage, run 
through the saw eleven times, turned three times 
and entirely cleared away, in exactly one minute. 

A Nimrod by nature and by instinct is Geo. E. 
Anthony, of the St. Paul Lubricating Oil Com- 
pany. He makes Phillips his headquarters in 
the hunting season, that he may be constantly 
within shooting distance of the bears, deer, tur- 
key-buzzards, snipe and jack-rabbits that are sup- 
posed to lurk in the woods hard by. In an im- 
pulsive moment, inspired, possibly, by the in- 
formation that I did not hunt wild animals, Mr. 
Anthony confidently told me that whole herds, 
gangs, coveys, squads and battalions of game 
could be found—‘“right here in Price County.” 
But the magnanimity of the true sportsman came 
to the surface and almost brought me to tears, 
when Mr. A. offered to. give me a full report of 
the day’s shoot before he left the hotel in the 
morning. Such little acts of kindness make the 
whole world kin. (Out of respect to Mr. A.’s 
feelings, the report is suppressed. He returned 
to the hotel late that night weary and heavy- 
laden—laden with disappointment; but his con- 


science was clear. ) HILDE. 





THE JOHN R. DAVIS LUMBER COMPANY. 


One of the largest, most complete and most 
systematically operated lumber manufactur- 
ing plants in the Northwest is that of the 
John R. Davis Lumber Company, of Phillips. A 
detailed description of its machinery or work- 
ings would not be interesting to the average 
reader; but a number of facts pertaining thereto 
must have a place here. The band and circular 
saw mills have a capacity of and are actually 
turning out, 40,000,000 feet a year. The planing 
mill has a capacity of 200,000 feet a day. The 








JNO. R.cDAVIS LUMBER CO.’S PLANT, OFFICES, STORE AND HOTEL, PHILLIPS, WISCONSIN. 


box factory completes and ships two car-loads of 
boxes every day. The group of eight dry-kilns 
have a drying capacity of 75,000 feet of lum- 
ber per day, besides the output of 40,000 each 
of lath and shingles. The immense dressed- 
lumber sheds accommodate 3,000,000 feet. 
There is a logging railroad, extending to the 
various camps, with twenty-eight miles of track, 
two locomotives and sixty cars, all the private 
property of the company. There is a perfect 


Fo 





BENJ. W. DAVIS. 


system of water works, having three steam 
pumps, one and one-half miles of water mains, 
and any number of well located hydrants. The 
value of the system was demonstrated in Sep- 
tember, when six of the above referred to dry- 
kilns were destroyed by fire. Notwithstanding 
the high wind that prevailed, the fire was kept 











under control, and a most disastrous conflagra- 
tion prevented. Insurance adjusters assured the 
management that the Chicago Fire Department 
could not have done better work. The loss of 
$15,000 was fully covered. The kilns are now 
rebuilt, having just been completed. Quite an 
item, by the way, is the insurance carried by 
the company. This amounts to about $300,000. 

A prominent feature, also, is the electric (arc) 
ight system. Contracts have been made for an 
incandescent light plant, which will supply the 
business houses of Phillips as well as their own 
buildings. A telephone system connects the 
main office with various camps in the woods, and 
different portions of the plant at Phillips. 

Winter and Summer the logging operations 
are carried on, and the machinery of this great 
lumber plant keeps going day and night, the 
year round. Two-hundred and fifty men are em- 
ployed in and around the mills, and as many 
more are constantly at work in the woods. 

Their product is shipped to all parts of the 
country, east and west; though the bulk of it goes 
to the Southwest and to Missouri River points. 

In addition to the mills and other property 
mentioned, the company own a large boarding 
house, a general merchandise store and seventeen 
dwelling houses. They are also the owners of 
the National Hotel, a house very popular with 
the travelling public, and well patronized by 
Phillips business men. The landlord is W. H. 
Nichols, a gentleman whom everybody likes to 
meet the second time. Next Spring the hotel is 
to be greatly enlarged and improved, by being 
thoroughly supplied with water, electric lights 
and steam heat in every room. Other properties 
of the company might be named, but the extent 
of their interests is Phillips is sufficiently shown 
by the above, and there is reason to believe 
that the concern is thoroughly appreciated by the 
towns-people. 

Of the Davises themselves much might be 
written of interest. But being naturally modest 
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gentleman, the writer was forced to content 
himself with very brief biographical sketches. 

John R. Davis, president of the company, 
resides at Neenah, Wisconsin, although his 
duties of looking after the numerous interests of 
the lumber company keep him away from home 
most of the time. He is forty-one years of age, 
and may be said to be the architect of his own 
fame and fortune. Mr. Davis was a miller by 
trade. He forsook that occupation for two years 
and took up lumbering on- Wolf River, Wiscon- 
sin. Returning to Neenah, he again engaged in 
flour-milling, with John Stevens, in connection 
with whom he became identified with the Stevens 
patent rolls, and roller system, now used in 
every part of the civilized world. He became 
interested successively in the firms of Howard 
& Davis and Kreuger & Davis, at De Pere, Wis. 
In 1882 he began disposing of his flour-milling 
properties, and commenced operations the fol- 
lowing year as the Phillips Lumber Company; 
his brother, Ben. W. Davis, assuming the local 
management. His business career has been re- 
markably successful; but his brains and energy 
have accomplished it. 

Benj. W. Davis, secretary and local manager, 
whose portrait appears elsewhere in this issue, 
made his debut at°"Neenah twenty-eight years 
ago. Great responsibilities rest upon him, yet 
he bears them easily, and shows in every word 
and movement that he is fully capable of direct- 
ing the operations of the small army of men in 
his employ, and securing the best results. He 
first took charge of the plant in 1883, when it 
was operated under the name of Phillips Lumber 
Company. That year about 10,000,000 feet of 
lumber was the total product. This year it will 
reach 40,000,000. Mr. Davis enjoys the con- 
fidence and esteem of his fellow citizens, among 
whom he is one of the foremost in the encour- 
agement and promotion of any public enterprise. 


+ 
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RIB LAKE, WISCONSIN. 


At the end of a little branch on the Northern 
division of the Wisconsin Central Railway run- 
ning out from Chelsey lies the little town of Rib 
Lake. This pretty hamlet gets its name from 
the lake on whose border it stands and dates its 
origin back to 1882 when the place was first 
chosen by Mr. J. J. Kennedy for his lumber 
operations. The town is nicely situated, standing 
on the margin of this handsome sheet of water 
which is about two miles long and nearly a mile 
wide. The lake with its wooded slopes, indented 
coast and enticing little coves gives to the place 
many peculiar charms dear to the lover of nature 
and the sportsman. 

Town and lake make alovely picture hemmed 
in with a gorgeous forest frame of solemn pine 
and a bounteous sprinkling of maple with a 
bright red tinge of sear in gay contrast with the 
sombre foliage that has not yet succumbed to the 
advancing season. 

The population of the town is about four hun- 
dred consisting of the employees and their fami- 
lies, and it would be difficult to find a community 
more content, prosperous and happy. Nearly all 
the old employees who started in with Mr. 
Kennedy when he first located the place are still 
with him, this long residence, with the generous 
treatment of their employer, has endeared the 
place to all of them and their leaving is generally 
a matter of keen regret. The utmost social and 
friendly feelings exist amongst the people, who 
are entirely free from conventionality. They 
have an excellent school and a splendid church 
is soon to be added. The sports and plays are 
liberally patronized here. The town can boast a 
town hall, a half mile race track, a couple of base 
ball clubs, hunting and fishing clubs, and a few 
others for social purposes. The people are 
entirely free from municipal restraint, having no 











local government, and in fact none is needed. 

The absence of the saloon is a noticeable fea- 
ture and has in a great measure contributed to 
the comfort and happiness of the people. Employ- 
ment is given to the men the whole year round. 
They are engaged in the saw and planing mills 
in Summer, and in the woods in Winter. This 
constant employment, with low rents, cheap fuel 
and good wages and the abscene of places where 
extravagances could be indulged enforce econ- 
omy. The location of the town of Rib Lake is 
permanent. It differs materially from that class 
of transient saw mill towns which in a few years 
eat up their supply and leave only a few patches 
of slabs and saw dust to mark their existence. 
The great quantity of timber owned by Mr. 
Kennedy tributary to Rib Lake will give employ- 
ment to his mill for the next twenty years, and 
with the manufacture of hemlock and hard wood 
will continue the industry indefinitely. The 
present capacity of the Kennedy mill is to be en- 
larged about half this Winter, although its cut 
this season has been quite respectable, being over 
twenty-two million feet. 

With the changes contemplated in the capacity 
of the plant there will be added a water heating 
apparatus, which will enable them to operate the 





A STRANGE CASE. 


A singular case is reported to the La Grande, 
Oregon, Gazette of a Union County man who spoke 
his first word one Wednesday last month, after 
a silence of seventeen years. The name of the 
man who has undergone this agreeable change 
is James Smith, brother of a well-to-do farmer 
living near Island City, in that county. In 1873 
Mr. Smith was prostrated with a severe attack 
of fever, and during his sickness lost all power 
of speech. He recovered his faculties in every 
other way, and has since been as strong as the 
average man. He had taken a land claim, and 
came to the land office Wednesday to see about 
it. In some transaction with the officials, which 
he probably did not understand, he conceived 
the idea that he was being defrauded, and was 
seized with a fit of passion almost bordering upon 
insanity and immediately commenced to take a 
“blue streak.” His conversation was discon- 
nected, but every word was articulated as plainly 
as if he had never been deprived of the power of 
speech. He has since been able to talk readily, 
and seems to be making up for lost time. 

A singular feature of the affair is that his con- 
versation is principally upon topics that were 














~~ JUMBO 4 HORSE Load.” 





J. J. KENNEDY’S LUMBER MILL, RIB LAKE, WISCONSIN. 


mill in the Winter season as economically as in 
Summer. To J. J. Kennedy belongs the honor of 
having hauled the largest load of logs ever 
moved in Wisconsin. This was called the Jumbo 
four-horse load, which consisted of twenty-one 
logs which scaled when cut 22,291 feet. The load 
was hauled from one of the camps five miles 
away by four horses. The seven miles of railroad 
connecting Rib Lake with the main line was 
built by Mr. Kennedy a few years ago but has 
since become a Wisconsin Central branch. Very 
few yards in Wisconsin compare in size with the 
Kennedy yards which comprise six railroad 
tracks and contain over twenty million feet of 
lumber. The entire output of the mill is con- 
tracted for annually by Curtis Bros., of Iowa. 
The remarkable fertility of Taylor County is 
attracting a great many settlers, and in no portion 
of it are better advantages to be found than in 
the Rib Lake district. Here the subsoil is of a 
light, gravelly nature with a black loam top soil, 
rick and quick yielding. Diversified farming 
can be carried on very well, but hay and vege- 
tables pay better, and dairying pays well. 
R. G. 


+ 





Though this is said not to be a great year for 
corn in the United States, the crop is estimated 
to exceed 2,000,000,000 bushels. 





prominently before the public at the time he lost 
his speech. The theory of the physician who is 
attending the man at La Grande is that part 
of the brain controlling the vocal organs had be- 
come paralyzed during his long sickness, and 
had again become stimulated to action by violent 
passion. 


* 
> 





IMPROVEMENTS IN TOWNS.—One of the curi- 
ous facts which workingmen and mechanics de- 
tailed to do work in different towns notice is 
that the small country places are frequently 
ahead of the metropolitan cities in the way of 
scientific improvements. Many a rural town 
of 5,000 or 10,000 inhabitants quickly avails itself 
of the opportunities which the city inventors 
and scientists have been discovering for years. 
Thus it happens that little towns of a few thou- 
sand population, which have grown up within the 
last four or five years, have electric lights, elec- 
tric railways, cable lines and water works more 
perfect than the big cities have.—Hugene Field 
in Chicago News. 

It may cost from $20,000 to $25,000 to build a 
first class palace car. If that palace car is used 
300 days in the year and its seats give a daily 
rental of $50 the annual income would be $15,000, 
but many of these cars turn in $25,000 a year. 
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POPULAR SCIENCE. 


Longevity of Trees. 


From observations made on specimens still in ex- 
istence, the longevity of various trees has been 
estimated to be in round numbers as follows: 
Deciduous cypress,6,000 years; baobob trees, 5,000; 
dragon trees, 5,000; yew, 3,000; cedar of Lebanon, 
3,000; “‘great trees” of California, 3,000; chestnut, 
8,000; olive,2,500; oak, 1,600; orange, 1,500; Oriental 
plane,1,200; cabbage palm, 700; lime, 600; ash, 400; 
cocoanut palm, 300; pear, 300; apple, 200; Brazil 
wine palm, 150; Scotch fir, 100; and the balm of 
Gilead, about fifty years. 





Three Taste Tracts on the Tongue. 

Taste is not equally distributed over the whole 
surface of the tongue; there are three distinct 
regions, or tracts, each of which has to perform 
its own special office, or function; the tip of the 
tongue is concerned mainly with pungent and 
acid tastes; the middle portion is sensitive chiefly 
to sweets or bitters, while the back or lower por- 
tion confines itself entirely to the flavors of rich, 
fatty substances; this subdivision of faculties 
makes each piece of food undergo three separate 
examinations before it is admitted into full par- 
ticipation in the human economy. 





A Photographic Marvel. 

One of the wonders of astronomy, and photo- 
graphy as well, is found in the fact that after an 
exposure of 33 minutes, the same instrument 
which renders visible to the human eye stars of 
the fourteenth magnitude, which in the entire 
heavens would register about 44,000,000 of stars, 
shows to the photographic eye 184,000,000, and 
on an exposure of one hour and twenty minutes 
would throw before the astonished gaze of the 
beholder a luminous dust of 400,000,000 stars. 
Never before in the history of humanity has man 
possessed the power of penetrating so profoundly 
into the depths of the infinite. 





How to Woo Morpheus. 

A physician recommends a cup of hot bouillon 
or hot milk, sipped slowly, but while still hot, 
before going to bed, as a better sleep inducer 
than all the opiates in the pharmacopoeia—as 
better even than a clear conscience, which isn’t 
very good ethics, you know, but which may be 
very good medical doctrine notwithstanding. At 
any rate, his explanation therefor is a solid one. 
The hot fluid taken into the stomach brings 
about an increased activity of the blood vessels 
of the stomach—a slight temporary congestion, 
which relieves the overcharged blood vessels in 
the brain, and so induces a natural and refresh- 
ing sleep. To give this remedy its utmost po- 
tency, however, no food should be taken with it, 
not even a tiny wafer, and the liquid should be 
sipped as hot as it can be borne. 


Migration of Toads. 


Without a bugle call or a drum beat to an- 
nounce the arrival of the hour for a general 
advance, the millions of little toads that have 
been so conspicuous for their number in this city 
for several days, started on a journey north yes- 
terday afternoon. Soon after the heavy shower 
had ceased the toads, by the hundreds, thousands 
and millions, started on a hop, skip and jump, 
and the many interested spectators at once 
observed that the migratory movement was in 
the direction of the north. The toads had been 
keeping close to the river for several days, and 
the number that covered the banks for miles 
is beyond the power of calculation. The tiny 


creatures seemed gifted with intelligence, and it 
was noticed that, unless headed off, they never 
lost any ground by retracing their hops. 

The liveliest scene was on Market street. Tens 





of thousands of the toads came up from the 
river or hopped west along the railroad to the 
roadway crossing the tracks, and advanced like 
an army up Market street. The crossings at the 
market street toll gates were black with them, 
and hundreds lost their lives beneath the wheels 
of passing trains. 

The railroad proved an almost unsurmountable 
barrier, as they were unable to jump over the 
‘ails, but they followed along until they came to 
the jumping-over place. Many succeeded in 
getting over the first rail only to be made prison- 
ers between the rails, but in due course of time 
they succeeded in getting out, and then con- 
tinued north. About dusk last evening they 
were crossing the canal, where they had tempor- 
arily halted, ostensibly for rest and refreshment. 
A curious feature in connection with the sudden 
emigration was the fact that the toads made use 
of public highways, including the alleys. Very 
few of them were found in yards. Their move- 
ment was regular and well defined, and they 
kept at it with a steadiness that was surprising. 

Wilmington (Cal.) Gazette. 


How Fast a Locomotive can Travel. 

In regard to the much-discussed question as to 
the rapidity with which a locomotive can be run, 
some interesting official figures have been given 
by Mr. Stretton, an eminent English engineer, 
in a communication to the Mechanical World, 
showing briefly that the highest speed ever ac- 
curately taken was with a Bristol and Exeter 
broad-guage engine, having 9-foot wheels, and 
which was, as long ago as 1853, officially timed at 
a speed just over eighty miles an hour for a short 
distance, this occurring in the case of a falling 
gradient and with a light load. He also dis- 
tinctly asserts that this speed is the maximum 
that can possibly be obtained with locomotives 
of the present type, the cause of this being, he 
declares, that at such a speed as that, the resist- 
ance of the air, the back-pressure in the cylin- 
ders, and the friction altogether have become so 
great that they absorb the whole power of the 
engine, while the back pressure on the wrong 
side of the piston becomes greatly increased by 
the fact that the exhaust steam cannot be got 
out of the cylinders fast enough. 

In reference to this matter, the Engineer re- 
marks: It seems to be quite clear that if steam 
enough could be supplied to a locomotive engine 
any speed could be attained, unless the resist- 
ance to its progress augmented in such a propor- 
tion that the boiler pressure was not great 
enough to overcome it. The engine would then 
be, to use a marine phrase, ‘*‘locked up.” We 
know that at a velocity of as much as seventy-two 
miles an hour on a level a well designed single- 
driver light engine will run with the throttle but 
little open and apparently exerting but little 
power indeed. It is not easy to see why an ad- 
dition of eight miles an hour should pile up the 
resistance as it is said todo. The question seems, 
however, to bristle with anomalies and contra- 
dictions of the most puzzling and vexatious 
character, and we are at times tempted to believe 
that these difficulties have no existence, in fact, 
are for the most part the creation of fancy.— 
Mechanical Engineer. 


The Wonders of the Sea. 

At the depth of about 3,300 feet waves are not 
felt. The temperature is the same, varying only 
a trifle from the ice of the pole to the burning 
sun of the equator. A mile down the water has 
a pressure of over a ton to the square inch. If a 
box six feet deep were filled with sea water and 
allowed to evaporate under the sun, there would 
be two inches of salt left on the bottom. Taking 
the average depth of the ocean to be three miles, 
there would be a layer of pure salt 230 feet thick 
on the bed of the Atlantic. The water is colder 








__ 





at the bottom than at the surface. In many bays 
on the coast of Norway the water often freezes at 
the bottom before it does above. Waves are 
very deceptive. To look at them ina storm one 
would think the water travelled. The vater 
stays in the same place, but the motion goes on. 
Sometimes in storms these waves are forty feet 
high and travel fifty miles an hour—more than 
twice as fast as the swiftest steamship. The dis- 
tance from valley to valley is generally fifteen 
times the height, hence a wave five feet high 
will extend over seventy-five feet of water. The 
force of the sea dashing on Bell Rock is said to 
be seventeen tons for each square yard. Evapor- 
ation is a wonderful power in drawing the water 
from the’sea. Every year a layer of the entire 
sea, fourteen feet thick, is taken up into the 
clouds. The winds bear their burden into the 
land and the water comes down in rain upon the 
fields, to flow back at last through rivers. The 
depth of the sea presents an interesting problem, 
If the Atlantic were lowered for 6,564 feet the 
distance from shore to shore would be half as 
great, or 1,500 miles. If lowered a little more 
than three miles, say 19,680 feet, there would be 
road of dry land from Newfoundland to Ireland. 
This is the plain on which the great Atlantic 
“ables were laid. The Méditerranean is com- 
paratively shallow. <A drying up of 660 feet would 
leave tliree different seas and Africa would bea 
joined with Italy. The British Channel is more 
like a pond, which accounts for its choppy waves. 
—Ocean. 


Facts About Flies. 


‘*The popular notion that house flies walk on 
the ceiling by the help of the suckers on their 
feet is a mistaken one,” said a man of science to 
a reporter. ‘* Notwithstanding the testimony on 
this point of many old and respected authors, 
the fact is that the fly has no suckers on his feet 
at all, but each of those six members ends in a 
pair of little cushions and a pair of hooks. The 
cushions are covered with ever so many knobbed 
hairs, which are kept moist by an exuding fluid. 
Thus a fly is able to walk on a smooth wall or 
ceiling or window pane, and apparently defy the 
law of gravitation by the adhering power of the 
moist hairy pads. You will understand the 
theory of it if you will touch the moistened end 
of your forefinger to the window glass or any 
smooth surface and observe the perceptible 
adhesion. For walking on rough surfaces the fly’s 
foot cushions are of no use; but the insect is pro- 
vided with the twelve strong hooks mentioned 
to do its rough travel with, clinging by them to 
any such surface as a whitewashed wall or cloth. 
Another prevalent fallacy is that the smaller 
flies seen in houses are young ones. As is the 
the case with all insects, the fly’s growth is 
accomplished in the larva state; it ends with the 
issuing from the paupa and the expansion of the 
wings. Individual flies differ in size of maturity, 
just as is the case with man and other animals. 
Every house fly that you see was once a crawling 
maggot. Theeggs laid by the female fly are 
usually deposited in warm manure or in decom- 
posing vegetation. Each stable in summer that 
is not kept remarkably clean is a hatching and 
propagating place for flies. Within twenty four 
hours after the eggs are laid they are hatched 
out into footless maggots, which inhabit the filth 
they are born in for a week and then contract to 
little brown objects known as puparia. Within 
this hardened skin the maggot is transformed to 
the perfect fly, which crawls out of the puparium 
five days later, already grown to full size, and 
wings its way to share your luncheon. A fly 
lives about three weeks. When the cold weather 
comes the flies nearly all die; but a few vigorous 
females remain torpid in nooks and crannies, 
thus surviving the winter and continuing their 
species. 
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Minnesota. 


A YEAR to-day it is promised that the Duluth, Port 
Arthur & Western Railroad will be running from Duluth 
to Port Arthur. It will connect at Ely with the present 
Iron Range Railroad, and make a new lake shore outlet 
porth to Two Harbors. It will open up a new iron range 
mining district tothe north, and give Duluth another 
outlet over the Canadian Pacific north and west of Lake 
Superior. Its importance is manifest, and tbe certainty 
that it will be put through on timeis one of the best 
things that can be said for it.—Duluth Herald. 


THE BIG WEYERHAUSER PINE LAND DEAL.—On Monday 
Chief Cruiser J. A* Miliet, of the Weyerhauser Syndicate 
that is located at Brainerd, arrived with his crew of esti- 
mators, to resume operations in the big timber deal 
made with the Northern Pacific Company. They out- 
fitted in fine shape, and then set out to the southwest 
from Grand Rapids, where they left off last July. Mr. 
Millet stated that all the preliminaries had now been ar- 
ranged by his people, including the company’s organiza- 
tion, which is the Pine Tree Lumber and Logging Com- 
pany; and wanting only a decision as to exact location, 
which the company’s committee are this week determin- 
ing. This timber deal will amount to about 1,000,000 of 
dollars in Jand and timber. The timber estimates are 
likely to approximate 500,000,000 feet, and the Weyerhaus- 
ers have already paid the Northern Pacific between $300,- 
000 and $400,060.—-Grand Rapids Eagle. 





North Dakota. 


JAMESTOWN will be benefited in more ways than one by 
the Northern Pacific extension to Pierre. It will bring a 
great deal of South Dakota travel north to take the best 
line either east or west. The hotels and stores will 
gather in many dollars from the travel. It is said the 
road witl be completed this year, or at least a portion of 
the line.—Jamestown Alert. 


FARMERS are busy plowing back ground for next year’s 
crop. The soil is in first class condition to work and 
every minute of daylight between this time and freezing 
up will be used to get ready for 1891 The season of 
abundant rains has certainly begun and North Dakota is 
booked for a long period of growth, with yearly increase 
in wealth and population.—Jamestown Alert. 


Every North Dakota paper we pick up has more or 
ess to say about the bringingin of Montana sheep and 
the favorable prospects of the sheep industry. Capt. 
McGinnis, of Jamestown, who lately distributed 2,500 
head among the farmers of Foster County says there is 
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more feed on one acre of Dakota soil than on ten acres 
in Montana. In every county there is a demand for 
sheep and there is money in bringing them from Mon- 
tana or even from Oregon and either selling them for 
cash or putting them out on shares with responsible 
farmers. 


JAMESTOWN celery is now sold all over Dakota and 
Montana and its reputation is well established. The 
quality of the Jamestown article is so superior that ex- 
changes frequently comment on the fact. A few days 
ago the Bismarck Tribune ventured the opinion that the 
Jamestown article is snperior to that grown at Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan, and this week’s Casselton Republican says 
it is the finest that ever came to that market. The soil 
about here is peculiarly adapted to the growing of celery 
and Jamestown bids fair to become another Kalamazoo. 
The industry has already grown to considerable propor- 
tions, the acreage increasing each year, but the supply 
has not been equal to the demand.—Jamestown Alert. 


THE Resp River VALLEY.—As the seasons come and 
g0, experience teaches, that take it in all its bearings 
there is no better agricultural country out door than this 
valley. With an agricultural history of about twelve 
years, as a whole, there has been during this time, no 
failure of crops, and every year has added to the surplus 
of wheat marketed, in direct proportion to the new areas 
brought under cultivation. It is true that here and there 
have been sections and townships which lacked showers 
at opportune moments or on which Jack Frost pressed 
his foot a little more heavily than was comfortable, and 
it is even true, that these unfavorable conditions have 
been repeated to the loss of the same individuals, but 
still the statement is correct that the surplus marketed 
has increased in regular proportion each year.—Pembina 
Pioneer. 





Montana. 


BUTTE means to have a mineral palace next year and 
Bozeman is talking about an oats palace. 


THERE were 1,110 cars of stock loaded on the Yellow- 
stone division of the N. P. R. R. during the month of 
September. 


BOZEMAN bas just completed a fine large hotel, an opera 
house and city hail combined and an Kpiscopal church 
which is the handsomest church edifice in Montana. 


Tse Helena Journal Publishing Company have just 
completed a fine two-story building and added to their 
mechanical department a Goss perfecting press at a cost 
of $10,000. 


GROWTH OF CAsTLE.—A correspondent of the Helena 
Independent writes: The first mining location in this 
now famous district was Blue Bell, situated near Camp 
Robinson, made by Postmaster H. H. Barnes in 1884. The 
first house in Castle was built in June of the present 
year. Thecamp, itis now claimed, has a population of 
1,500 working people, and is receiving daily accessions. 
The rapidity of its development is almost phenomenal. 
Besides the large representation of ordinary business 
enterprises and adventures peculiar to mining towns, 
there seems already in healthful growth a social, religi- 
ous and educational sentiment altogether unusual and 


camps of the country of its population can muster 80 
liberal an array of college graduates and men of educa- 
tion as Castle. The topographic conformation of the 
Castle range presents many features of interest and 
peculiar beauty, not the least of which are the castleated 
stupendous rocky upheavals which, like lines of ancient 
fortifications, crown the crests of the mountains. The 
remarkable resemblance in geological structure and 
character of these ores to those of Leadville, Col., has 
impressed the most expert miners at Castle that a second 
Leadville is about to be built here. 


According to the Missoulian, the Northern Pacific has 
lately surveyed a line running from the new Cceur d’ Alene 
short line at the mouth of the St. Regis to a point on the 
main line of the Northern Pacific between Thompson 
Falls and Horse Plains. The branch will be thirty-two 
miles in length and will follow the Missoula River all 
the way to its terminal on the main line. There are 
minerals and timber enough in it to warrant its construc- 
tion independent of its use for heavy freight trains, to 
avoid the high grade on the old line through the Coriacan 
Defile. 


To-pay the first through train over the Great Falls & 
Canada Railroad will start from Lethbridge loaded with 
coal for the Montana markets. The opening of this road 
is of more than ordinary importance to Great Falls. 
Traversing, as it does, a great stock region and which 
promises to become an agricultural region, it will be the 
means of adding to our already large shipments and the 
rapid development of a section of country as large and 
fertile as the State of Ohio. North of the line the coun- 
try is also fair and will be made fruitful. The road will 
carry to the Great Falls smelters the ores from the mines 
of the Sweet Grass Hills. These mines have already 
yielded some very rich ore and with development may 
show a mineral region second to none in Montana. The 
Lethbridge coal fields will furnish abundant freight to 
keep the road busy, and with the added competition will 
give the people good coal at a reasonable rate, while at 
the same time removing the danger of a coal famine. 
The intercourse will give the people better opportunities 
for becoming acquainted and exchanging commodities. 
This will result in an increased volume of business for 
both countries, and prosperity will thereby be augment- 
ed. Commenced about June 15th, it is completed Oct. 3d 
—over two hundred miles of grading and track laying 
done in about 108 days.—Great Falls Tribune. 





Idaho, 


The Idaho Citizen of a recent date dwells at some length 
on the rich discoveries of ore being found almost daily in 
the Seven Devils country. Among other things it says: 
“The great copper camp is being talked of more and 
more every day, and the excitement is growing more 
intense with the arrival of every party of capitalists, and 
with every day there comes a new outfit, who have in 
many instances come thousands of miles to see the great 
and wonderful Seven Devils. Although the reports that 
are being circulated appear almost fabulous to those 
who have never visited the mines, yet one visit, how- 
ever, is all that is ever required to convince the most 





very extraordinary. Very few, if any, of the mining 











doubtful of the truth of all reports.” 
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Washington. 
The Spokane Falls exposition was a gratifying success. 





The Northern Pacific Beneficial Association is going to 
build a hospital at Tacoma. 


Trains are running regularly on the Port Townsend & 
Southern Railroad from Port Townsend to Crocker’s 
Lake, five miles from Port Discovery. 

Over 100 car loads cf watermelons have been shipped 
from Yakima this season. The shippers claim that the 
cars will average 14°0 melons each, which would give an 
aggregate of 140,000 melons. If these melons were strung 
out lengthwise, they would extend from North Yakima 
to Ellensburg, thence up and through Cle-Eium to the 
Roslyn coal mines. 


A company will build an electric motor railway from 
Gibraltar to Sedro, and another the full lengthof Whidby 
Ieland, with steam ferry across the bay of Gioraltar. 

A party of prospectors claim to have found a pass 
north of the Snoqualmie which can be crossed by a rail- 
road withoutatuaonel. They are trying to sell their in- 
formation to the Great Northern Railroad. 

Wheat sells for fifty-two cents per bushel sacked at 
Colfax. It is estimated that 12,000,000 bushels were grown 
in Whitman County this year, and that it will require 
four ordinary trains daily during the entire year to move 
the crop. Its value is over $6,000,000. 


The first solid train of W Washington hops left Puyallup, 
one day last month, for Baltimore, to be shipped thence 
to London. It consisted of 25 cars, each carrying about 
15,000 pounds, making a total of 180 tons. At an average 
of 20 cénts per pound the train is worth $72,000. 


Just now the Palouse country has ample reason for re- 
joicing and being glad. No such crop has been harvested 
for years. So far, nota murmur has been heard among 
the farmers that the yield does not reach their expect- 
ations. Many a farmer who put the average of his crop 
at thirty bushels per acre is surprised to find it threshes 
from thirty-five to forty bushels —Oakesdale Sun. 

A valuable discovery of iron sand has been made at 
Puget City. While boring wells the workmen strucka 
vein of sand twenty-eight feet deep and running across 
the entire townsite An assay shows the sand to contain 
65 per cent. of iron of the same quality from which Bess- 
emer steel is made and similar to the ore found in Bir- 
mingham, Ala , which is now so extensively worked by 
English and American syndicates. A sample of the ore 
+ Was sent to the Spokane exposition. 

The town of Fairhaven mak*‘s a remarkable showing 
for little more than one year's growth. The census of 
June Ist gave it 4.273 people; the assessor’s valuation was 
a fraction less than $8,000,000, while the real value of the 
property created in one year was found to be a round 
$20,000,000. During the first year three lines of railroad, 
aggregating nearly 100 miles, were built by local capital 
at a cost of $2,000,000, without floating a dollar’s worth of 
bonds or incurring any debt. Ten miles of streets were 
graded and planked at a cost of over #500,000. Electric 
lights, gas, waterworks, paid fire departments, model 
churches, schools and other public improvements were 
made, costing altogether $1,000,000; and the marvelous 
part of it is that Fairhaven has no debt, bonded or other- 
wise, and has #20,000 in the treasury. The present pop- 
ulation is not far from 6,000. 


Manitoba. 


In Brandon they have been experimenting On 123 varie- 
tées of wheat, 83 of oats, 65 of barley, 35 of corn, 24 of 
cultivated grasses, 25 of native grasses, 100 varieties of 
potatoes, many of them grown there, 9 of peas, 2 of 
beans, besides many varieties of vegetables, fleid and 
garden. They had thirty varieties of Ontario flowers 
growing finely last season. 
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Winter Sports. 


Sometimes we are inclined to envy our Southern neigh- 
bors who enjoy tropical seasons because they are strang- 
ers to the rigors of an old fashioned winter. At the same 
time they envy us because we have winter and invigorat- 
ing sport, while they havea disagreeable rainy season 
during which they remain indoors. Of the delights of 
coasting, tobogganing, sicizghiug, snowshoeing and the 
other joys of our winter which we make acarnival of 
sport they know nothing. Minnesota, winters notwith- 
standing, isa grand State,tne home of health and the 





birthplace «f enjoyment. Just take the St. Paul & Duluth 
Railrcad—tbe Duluth Short Line—which is the popular 
route between the Twin Cities and the Great Lakes, run- 
ning finely equipped trains between St. Paul, Minneapo- 
lis, Duluth end West Superior and making close con- 
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nections at all points. 
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BACK WHERE THEY USED TO BE. 


Pap’s got his patent right, and is rich as all creation; 
But whero’s the peace and comfort that we all had be- 
fore? 
Let’s go a visitin’ back to Griggsby Station— 
Back where we used to be so happy and so pore! 


The likes of a livin’ here! It’s just a mortal pity 
To see us in this great, big house, with carpets on the 
stairs, 
And the pump right in the kitchen; and the city! city! 
city !— 
And nothing but the city all around us everywheres! 


Climb clean above the roof and look out from the steeple, 
And never see a robin, nor a beech or ellum tree! 
And right here, in earshot of at least a thousan’ people, 
And none that neighbors with us or we want to go and 
see! 


Let’s go a visitin’ back to Griggsby Station— 

Back where the latch string’s a hangin’ from the door, 
And every neighbor ’round the place is dear as a relation— 
Back where we used to be so happy and so pore! 


I want to see the Wiggeness—the whole kit and bilin’ 
A drivin’ up from Shallow Ford, to stay the Sunday 
through, 
And I want to see ’em hitchin’ at their son-in-law’s and 


pilin’ 
Out there at Lizy Ellen’s like they used to do! 


I want to see the piece quilts that Jones’ girl is makin’ 
And I want to pester Laury ’bout their freckled hired 
hand, 
And joke about the widower she come purt' nigh a-takin’, 
Till her pap got his pension ‘lowed in time to save his 
land. 


Let’s go a visitin’ back to Griggsby Station— 
Back where’s nothin’ aggravatin’ apy more, 

She’s away safe in the woods around the old location— 
Back where we used to be so happy and so pore! 


I want to see Merindy and help her with her sewin’ 
And hear her talk so lovin’ of her man that’s dead and 
gone, 
And stand up with Emanuel, to show me how he’s growin’ 
And smile as I have seen her ’fore she put her mournin’ 
on. 


And I want to see the Samples, on the old lower Eighty, 
Where John, our oldest boy, he was took and buried—for 

His own sake and Katy’s—and I want to cry with Katy, 
As she reads all his letters over, writ from the war. 


What's in all this grand life and high situation, 
And nary pink or hollyhawk bloomin’ at the door? 
Let’s go a-visitin’ back to Griggsby Station— 
Back where we used to be so happy and 80 pore. 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 
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HELENA. 





From out the golden gulch the city rose, 

A jewelled queen, and raised her palaces 

In the cool airs of bright celestial seas 
Of mountains gleaming with eternal snows. 
Around her bloomed the evergreen plateau, 

The red rock rose fields of the old moraines, 
And buttes of violets, while afar the plains 

Outstretched, sun-covered, in divine repose. 
Then to the nuptial altar of the States 

She led the giant of the empires vast, 
And ’mid the dowers of destinies and fat 

She closed the centuries of the war-plumed past, 
And now with larger grace than cities old 
Her liberal hand unclasps its easy gold! 

— Hezekiah Butterworth in Youth’s Compu .ton. 


Keep Out of Debt. 


We occasionally hear it said of some millionaire, that he 
is “independently” rich. Butif he isengaged in business 
or heavily interested in railroad, mining or banking 
stocks, he may berich, but by no means “independently” 
so, fora continuance of his prosperity depends very 
much on the good will and patronage of the public. The 
man who is really “independent” is the farmer who is 
out of debt, with something ahead. Some one is always 
ready to give himthe market price for all he has to sell, 
no matter whether he is popular and agree ie or not. 
While the merchant must trust people for oods or lose 
trade, the farmer may demand, and re_ ive, the hard 
cash for every buahel of grain and every animal he sells. 
Many farmers in the Northwest are in that happy con- 
dition and we would offer them only two pieces of advice, 
which if followed will enable them always to be happy 
acd independent. One is: “Keep out of debt.” The 
other is: ‘Always travel by ‘The Burlington.’’’ The best 
line, the fastest tine, the most comfortable line—always 
takes care of you. Apply to any agentof The Burling- 
ton,’’ to your nearest railroad agent, or to W. J.C. Ken- 
yon, Gen. Psss. Agent, C. B. & N. BR. R., St. Paul, Minn., 
and you need take no further trouble about a journey. 














FINANCIAL. 


PRICES OF LEADING NORTHWESTERN STOCKs, 


Messrs. Gold, Barbour & Corning, 18 Wall Street, 
New York, report the following closing quotations of 
miscellaneous securities Octeber 24: 
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Northern Pacific, COMMON.......+..+++ 28% 
: ao wt Mortgage Bonds. 116)" 7456 
< st Mortgage Bonds. 11615 116%; 
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Oregon Improvement eee 34 37 
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ious River Valley Ist’s............... 104 peng 
kane & Palouse Ly 4, Ss hascdipraedcines ek 09 me 
C icago, P., Mp’ls & Omaha, com.. 27 28% 
do PE indcccccccseccecccces 84% 87 
age @ Northwestern, common.. Ore 108% 
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lio —slopl % 
ar wre take S 8. & ‘Western, com.. 85 km 
minneepa 8 ine 8t. Louis, common..... 5% 6% 
, at sanahenbenee oes B 14% 
8t. Poul, eapolis & Manitoba. ....105 106% 





NORTHERN PACIFIC LAND SALES. 


According to the report of Land Commissioner Lam- 
born of the Northern Pacific there were sold by his 
department during the year 393,110 acres of land for $1,870- 
059; town lot sales netted %398,997, and timber sales, coal 
royalties, etc., $109,261, making the total receipts of the 
department $2,378,227. Divided according to the states 
the land sales were: Acres. Amount. 


PI Gab nb cs de ceccacecen sesbdsesscccs 48,896 $141,512 
PIII, «acid sicscccacesmheneabesioccees 85,049 344,905 
RE, cidces d6sceskescnenmndondiadsietotke 98.124 236,612 
Raid ncdinsbcdnnceeeies ka sutokbesesct 4,697 38,002 
Prisca cc ssccsisccccccoccecsccscccses 208,059 1,327,267 
SR iain ctasddekeceadsaisaae aevceanaeas 3,596 7,191 


The total number of purchasers was 2,089, and the aver- 
age number of acres sold a little over 133. The average 
price per acre was $4.77, as against #3 11 the year before. 








Real Estate is lower in Winnipeg than in any city 
of equal size in America, and none has a a brighter 
future. No safer or more profitable investments can 
be found alsewhere. 


A Great Movement in Real Estate Confidently Expected. 
Buy ee | the Rise. 


((HAMBRE, RUNDY & (10., 


Real Estate Investments. 


OFFICES: 


DONALDSON BLock, 343 Main St., Cor. Portage Ave. 
P. O. Box 118. Telephone 608. 
ESTABLISHED 1887. 


“Acquaintance and experience have value.” 





N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 


Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 366 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Personal attention given to all kinks of Assaying, Ana- 

lyzing and Testing Ores, , Water, etc. mples by 

mail or express attended to promptly. Write fort forme. 





COINS If you receive any money coined befvre 1878 

save it and send two atamns to 
NUMISMATIC BANE, Boston, Mass., 

for circulars on rare coins and Government premium 

bonds. A fortune for somebody. 
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“FINANCIAL, 


MINNESOTA. 











HENRY P. UPHAM, Preat. E. H. BAILEY, Cashier. 
6. D. GILFILLAN, Vice Prest. Wa. A. MILLER, Asst. Cash 


THH 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 
United States Depository. 
Capital, $1,000,000. = Surplus, $800,000. 


memenense A H. iter, ©. B. Campbell, J H. Sanders 
Henry P. Upham, Greenleaf Clark, H. E. Thompson, 
H. R. leientanr, 2. J. Hill, D.C. Shepard, T. L. Schurmeier, 
C. D. Gilfillan, A. H. Wilder, F. B. Clarke, C. W. Griggs, 
E. H. Bailey. 





W. R. MERRIAM, Prest. F. A. Sz—ymour, Cashier 
C. H. BIGELOW, Vice-Prest. Geo. C. POWER, Ass’t Cash’r, 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Capital, - - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, - $600,000 
DIRECTORS: 

w. 8. Guibertean, F. A. Seymour, E. N. Saunders, 

A. H. Wilder, L. D. Hodge, E. F. Drake, 
John L. Merriam, W.R. Merriam, B. Beaupre, 
M. Auerbach, A. B. Stickney, C. H. Bigelow 

J.W. Bishop, D. R. Noyes, 





ALBERT SCHEFFER, President. 
E. A. HENDRICKSON, Vice-President. 
HERMANN SCHEFFER, Cashier. 


O. T. ROBERTS, Assistant Cashier. 


Commercial National Bank, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
$500,000. 
50,000. 


Paid up Capital, - - 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, 





NORTH DAKOTA. 





Grand Forks National Bank, 


OF GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. 


Authorized Capital, - - $100,000. 
Paid up Capital, - - - $60,000 





M. L. McCORMACK, President. 
G. F. SHUTT, Cashier. 





LESLIE A. SIMPSON, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


Dickinson, N. Dakota. 


Attorney for R. G. Dun & Co.’s Commercial Agency. 
References, Stark Co. Bank, Dickinson, N. D. 





North Dakota. 


Rn 2 | 


If you are interested in the development of the new | 


prairie State of North Dakota, write to the Minnesota 
and Dakota Land and Investment Company, Mannheimer 
Block, St. Paul, Minn., for a folder map, showing where 
you can get cheap and good lands for farming and stock- 

raising near railroads, schools and towns. This map will 
be sent free to all applicants. 





MONTANA. 


WASHINCTON. 





C. P. Hiaarns, President. J. R. Hiaauns, Cashier. 
G. C. Hiaarns, Ass’t Cashier. 


C. P. HIGGINS’ WESTERN BANK, 


MISSOULA, MONT. 





Individual Responsibility,  - - $1,000,000. 


The LareEstT and Finest Equirrep Bank in 
Western Montana. 





GREAT FALLS 


WATER POWER & TOWNSITE 60. 


Will answer all correspondence concerning Great 
Falls, the metropolis of Northern Montana. 


Settlers desiring Government Land will be given reli- 
able information. 


Excellent opportunities for investment. Lots for sale 
at reasonable prices and upon easy terms. 


GREAT FALLS WATER POWER & TOWNSITE C0., 
Great Falls, - - - Montana. 


FRED C. STODDARD. FRANK D. LOW. 
STODDARD & LOW, 
Proprietors of 
Low’s Addition to the City of Missoula. 


Country & city poate’ bought and sold on commission. 
Correspondence sol STODDARD & LOW. 
Real Estate and Insurance Agta., Missoula, Mont. 








Bozeman National Bank, 
BOZEMAN, - ° = MONTANA. 


Capttal, $50,000. Surplus, $10,000. 


Emory Coss, Pres’t. C. W. Wi, qsmeeam, Vice Pres’t. 
Peter Koc, Cashier. 

We doa general banking business, and give prompt atten- 
tion to collections and any other business entrusted to us. 





GEORGE L. RAMSEY, 


Investor, and Negotiator of Mortgage Loans. 


County, Municipal and Irrigation Co. Bonds. 
County and City Warrants. 


References: Bozeman National Bank. 
BOZEMAN, MONT ANA 





PIERCE HOOPES. Cus. H. EATON. 
HOOPEHS & HATTON, 


Real Estate, Mines and Insurance. 


Quartz Mines. Placer Mines. Investments made for 
non-residents. Rents collected. gh 
References: Montana Nat. Bank, Helena; ivingston 
Nat. Bank, Livingston; National Park Bank. Livingston. 
Correspondence solicited. LIVINGSTON and COOKE, Mont. 





ALLAN R. JOY, 
Real Estate, Investment Securities, 
Bonds, Mortgage Loans. 


Local Agent N. P. R. R. Property. 
Correspondence solicited. <<a wane MONT. 





ORECON. 


The First National Bank, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 








Designated Depository and Financial Agents 
of the /'nited States. 





Capital and Surplus, . . $1,000,000. 





HENRY FAILING, President. 
H. W. CORBETT, Vice-President. 
G. E. WITHINGTON, Cashier. 
H. J. CORBETT, Asst. Cashier. 


F. PERCIVAL President. 


BANK OF CHENEY, 


Cheney, Wash. 


Farm Mortgages. 


8 to 10 per cent. on Undoubted Security. 
Correspondence solicited. For information address, 
D. F. PERCIVAL, Pres’t, or W. E. WEYGANT, Cashier, 
CHENEY, WASH. 


W. E. WeYGANT, Cashier. 








ENTRALIA, WASH. 
Centralia Real Estate Exchange. 
D. RB. FRENCH & CO. 
We have better bargains and better terms in CITY and 


FARM Property than any other firm in Washington. 
Correspondence Solicited. - 





LEWIS COUNTY BANE, 


(INCORPORATED.) 
CENTRALIA, WASHINGTON. 


, Collections a Specialty. Capital $50,000. e« 


Opieers : CHAs, GILCHRIST, President; a PACKARD, 
Vice-President; C. W. JOHNSON, Cashier. 





A. J. MrLusr, Banker. A. A. MILLER, Cashier. 
BANE OF CENTRALIA, 
CENTRALIA, - = WASHINGTON. 


Transactsa General Banking Business. 
Collections a specialty, 





D. J. MILLER & CO., 


Real Estate and Financial Agents. 


INVESTMENTS MADE FOR NON-RESIDENTS. 


We have the largest and most desirable es of | sens 
inthecity. Information furnished. Corres ence 
solicited. CE NTRALIA, WASHI GTON, 





ANDERSON BROS., 
Real Estate and Loan Agents. 


We havea large list of improved and unimproved farms 
in the Palouse count from 88 to $20 per acre. MORT- 
GAGE LOANS negotiate: for Eastern parties at a high rate 
of interest. Correspondence solicited. 


ANDERSON BROS., Rosai, Washington. 





A. W. HOLLAND & SON, 


Real Estate, Insurance and Loan Agents. 


Notary Public. Negotiate first mortgage loans on im- 
proved farm and city property. 


Collections and investments for non-residents _ at 


tended to 
SPRAGUE, WASHINGTON. 


BRUSH 


Electric Light! 


Parties in Dakota and elsewhere in 





THE GREAT NORTHWEST! 
who desire Incandescent, or Arc, Flectric Lights, are 


recommended to correspond with 


THE BRUSH ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


— ¢ 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 111 La Salle Street. 
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ST. PAUL ADVERTISEMENTS. 



































GRIGGS, COOPER & CO., 


Importers and Wholesale 
GROCERS. 


The Strongest Grocery House West of Chicago, 


ST. PAUL, - - MINNESOTA. 


ROBINSON & CARY CO., 


Manufacturers’ Agents and Dealers in 
Equipment and Supplies for 


RAILWAYS, CONTRACTORS, 
MINES, MILLS, Ete., Ete. 


Largest and Fullest Stock in the Northwest. 


Corner Fourth and Wacouta Sts., 
sT. PAUL. 


Ss! PAUL & PACIFIC COAL CO., 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


COAL AND PIG IRON. 


Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal. 








General Office, ST. PAUL. 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR. 


A. PUGH, General Manager. 





Established 1860. 
ROHN MANUFACTURING C0., 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 


PINE AND HARD-WOOD LUMBER. 
ST. PAUL, . . MINN. 


——— SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
Tanks, Pumps, Pipes, ete. 
The Best Goods inthe Market. 


PAIRBANES, MORSE & CO., 
871 & 378 Sibley St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 











NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 
IMPORDEES, 


—aNp— 


Wholesale Druggists, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA, 











P, H. KELLY MERCANTILE C0., 


Successors to P. H. KELLY & CO., 


Wholesale GROCERS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Teas and Coffees, 





Established 1854. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
H. D. MATHEWS, W. M. Youna, J. WHARRY, 
Pres. and Treas. Vice Pres. Secretary 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME CO., 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 
GENERAL OFFICE: 
179 E. Third St, - - §8T. PAUL, MINN. 


a Wholesale Warchouses at 
8. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer. 





NICOLS & DEAN, 
aron DLlerchants. 


Iron, Nails, Steel, Wagon and Carriage Hardware. 
Wagon and Carriage Wood Stock. Lumbermen’s Supplies. 


Cor. Sibley and Fifth Sts., ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Minnesota 
TYPE FOUNDRY, 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 


Manufacturers 
and 
Dealers in 


THE CELEBRATED 
SUPERIOR 
COPPER-MIXED TYPE, 
and all kinds of 
PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. 


2 Electrotyping and 
Stereotyping promptly 
and skilfully done. 


No Printer can afford 
to buy before consulting 
us. Send for New Pony 
Specimen Book. 











ARMOUR PACKING Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
ArRMoOoR & Co., Packers, Chicago, Ills, 
H. O. ARMouR & Co., Commission Merchants, N. Y, 


Wholesale Dressed and Smoked Meats. 


ARMOUR PACKING CO., 
No. 381 E. Third St.,_ - - St. Paul, Minn, 








St. Paul, Minn. 


Is prepared to fill orders for Cut Flowers, Plants, Seedg 
or Bulbs, at any time, night or day. 


Endicott Arcade. 


FLOW ERS. 


Send to MENDENHALL, the Florist of the Northwest, for 


Plants, Cut Flowers, Boquets, Funeral Designs, etc. 
15 Fourth St. 8., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Northwestern Line, 


C., ST. P. M. & O. R’Y. 


Take this line from St. Paul and Minneapolis to 
Chicago, Duluth, Washburn, Ashland and all points 
on Lake Superior, and to Sioux City, Omaha, Kansas 
City and all intermediate points. 

The Northwestern Line will also take you to the 
wheat fields of Dakota and Minnesota, the corn fields 
of Iowa and Nebraska, to the Black Hills and the 
wonderful oil and coal bearing districts of Wyoming, 
or it will take you tothe pine woods of Wisconsin 
and Michigan, and to the Vermillion and Gogebic 
Iron Ranges. 

No line is so well equipped for its passenger busi- 
ness, or gives more attention to the comfort and con- 
venience of passengers than ‘‘The Northwestern 
Line,” nor does any other line make as good and re- 
liable connections East, North and Southwest. With 
tourists, land seekers. or immigrants, in fact with all 
the traveling public ‘‘The Northwestern Line” stands 
first 








For map folder showing the line and connections 
call at 159 East Third Street, St. Paul, 112 West 
Superior St., Duluth, 13 Nicollet House, Minneapolis, 
or address T. W. TEASDALE, 

General Passenger Agent, St. Paul. 





LLL, 
EARLIEST, HARDIEST, 


MAY’S NORTHERN GROWN SEEDS. wost proouerive 


THIS ENTIRE COLLECTION OF SEEDS ONLY 

FFER NO. SURE HEAD CABBACE, Tie sures - + a variety, large size, firm and fine 
0 s texture. W. Kiune of Kokoino tnd. says: Sure he ad exceeds anything I ever saw in the cab- 
bage line. Out of some 400 plants not one failed to make atine,solid head. CHRIST MAS WATERMEL ON. 
The fine st heen ogeg Me ariety combine i with the richest flavor of any mek mg zrown. C. W er of Rendville, oe 
says: Christmas Melon is the TZ st produe ing melon I ever grew, [had 2 > Jarge melons ‘trem four vines, and had 
them after C hristmas. LENTZ BEET. A splendid sort, dark red ex lor, will produce a crop in six weeks,a fine 
keeper. H. Miller of Goshen Ind., says; Lentz Beet takes the lead in ourmarket. They . 


sell like hot cakes and are fine cropper: 












number of offer. Le L 


Test Northern Crown Seeds and 
be convince: i they are superior to all others. 


our seeds, we will send one package eac +h of 
the above cabbage, melon and beet to any 
address on receipt of 10cts. and our finely illus- 


trated catalogue which is indispensable to any 
one interested in Plants, Seeds or Bulbs, being 
the most c ymplete manual ever publis! 

Contains over 500 illustrations anc 


— of the famous Diadem Roses. very 
son sending silver and mentic oning this 
parer will receive extra a package of the 
1mous Extra Early Carmine Radish. Mention 


MAY & 
Seedsmen and Florists, St. Paul, Minn. 














To introduce 


“op 





CO., 


ay s Catalogue acknowledged the finest and most complete ever published. 
ESLER MAD DS ot ES A SS TRL TL CLES 





78 & 80 East Seventh St., - 





Write for Complete Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


ST. PAUL HARDWARE Co., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


GUNS, SPORTING GOODS AND MECHANICS’ TOOLS. 





WILLARD 8S. DENNIS, 
Importerand Jobber of Havana Cigars, 


326 Jackson Street, Gilfillan Block, 


5 Globe Building, 4th and Cedar Streets, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





i 
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| ol. PAUL JOBBERS UNION. 


CYRUS H. KELLOGG, President. ARCHELAUS PUGH, PHILLIP REILLY, Vice-Pres’ts. 
JOSEPH McKIBBIN, Treasurer. A. 5. TALLMADGE, Secretary. 











BOOTS AND SHOES. GRAIN AND COMMISSION. NOTIONS AND FURNISHING GOODS. 
Foot, Schulze & Co. Griggs Bros. Arthur, Warren & Abbott. 
C. Gotzian & Co. W. A. Van Slyke & Co. Jos. W. Blabon. 
Kellogg, Johnson & Co. HARDWARE AND STOVES. Samuel Schwab & Brother. 
Tarbox, Schliek & Co. Adam Decker & Co. NOTIONS AND TOYS. 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. Detroit Stove Works. G. Sommers & Co. 
John Matheis. Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. PAPER AND STATIONERY. 


C. W. 
W. Machets Hasdware Oo St. Paul Book and Stationery Co. 


HATS, CAPS AND FURS. , 
—_ Ferguson. Wright, Barrett & Stilwell. 


CHINA, CROCKERY AND GLASSWARE. 
Donaldson, Ogden & Co. 








. MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF CLOTHING. Lanpher, Finch & Skinner. PRODUCE, FRUITS, NUTS, ETC. 
H. C. Burbank & Co. McKibbin & Co. B. Presley & Co. 
: Frisk, Turner & Co. IRON AND HEAVY HARDWARE. PROVISIONS. 
Minnesota Packing and Provision Co. 
Nicols & Dean. 
CRACKERS AND CONFECTIONERY. LEATH PAINTS, OILS AND GLASS. 
Berrisford Baking and Confectionery Co. ATHER, SHOE FINDINES ANS SABSLERY HARBWARE.| 4 1 Brood & Co. 
, Priedeman & Lewis Bagot 7 & Co. St. Paul White Lead and Oil Co. 
CREAMERY. — mes LUMBER. ROOFINGS, CORNICES AND MACHINERY. 
; Crescent Creamery Company. W. F. Fifield & Co. Scribner, Libbey Co. 
DOORS, SASH AND BLINDS. J. P. Gribben Lumber Co. RUBBER GOODS AND BELTING. 
Abbott Brothers, John Martin Lumber Co. Goodyear Rubber Co. 
Bohn Manufacturing Co. C. N. Nelson Lumber Co. St. Paul Rubber Co. 
DRUGS. MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES, STEAM AND WATER GOODS. SCALES, WINDMILLS, ETC. 
Noyes Bros. & Cutler. Jilson & Sowden. Fairbanks, Morse & Co 
Ryan Drug Co. Robinson & Cary Co. RES, esses omen 
; Rogers & Ordway, (Well Machinery. ) . 
| DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS. H. P. Rugg & Co. Minnesota Soap Co. 
Finch. Van Slyck & Co. TRUNKS, ETC 
Lindekes, Warner & Schurmeier. u & — TINWARE. H. S. Crippen & Co. 
) Powers Dry Goods Co. orne anz Co. 
| FUEL MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. CARRIAGES, WAGONS, HARNESS AND AGRICULTURAL 
7 4 Guiterman Bros. IMPLEMENTS. 
ul & Pacific Coal Co. 
| St. Pa ae MILLINERY AND FANCY GOODS. Mast, Buford & Burwell Co. 
in tome. August Oppenheimer & Co. tia 
am, ‘ Robinson, Straus & Co. : 
Beaupre, Keogh & Davis. WINES AND LIQUORS. 
Griggs, Cooper & Co. MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. D. Aberle & Co. 
P. H. Kelly Mercantile Co. W. J. Dyer & Bro. Geo. Benz & Sons. 
Maxfield & Seabury. Nathan Ford Music Co. W. L. Perkins & Co. 





‘LDTACOMA,, 


The Western Terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad; the Head of 


Navigation, and the Only Wheat Shipping Port on Puget Sound. 
The Wholesale and Manufacturing Centre of the Pacific Northwest. 





Look at the following evidences of its growth: Population in 1880, 720. Population (Census, 1890) 40,165. 


RMROROT Weis OF WEOBOR TA TODD oo ooio occ ccc ccccccccesccesess $517,927 Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1887 $250,000 
Assessed value of property im 1666... . 2... cccccccccccscsecees $5,000,000 Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1888 $506,000 
Aasessed yalue of property it 1860............ccccccccccccccsccsess $20,000,000 Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1889 $750,000 
i I NE ooo oa sic.cins didieind sins cisroecis'einesenia $667,000 I OE Oi. os wei cn das bncesshesenennstcammeniee (Tons) 56,300 
Pe Se I NE ig oo binnsind Kcieb cece dane eked cqnmie $8,855,598 I SG 5.5 6:055 02.0000 sssen cde shadessesseatscs (Tons) 180,940 
OE SE INIT 9D 65s 5.ccss ccs ccceccceceesseus coaed $15,000,000 I 5.5.5.0 0.0 5a s00secdedendeeeussan souneee (Bales) 6,098 
MM Sich aA aa ry, a oi cide uotincor Seal SSA ewe Osa Sale amid cao 1 as oscccceccsesineaccauseuweeaee (Bales) 40,000 
ANT 2 pw ead Kier nee abet E Ue ose a aieuiecocaieed 10 pe ee ere er (Feet) 107,326,280 
a os bitin do a nleimnins sinldvaialarasicmm-orsoiaar’ $25,000,000 I 5.5.0.6 d 641s Dew aedinesEe ES awed (Bushels) 1,457,478 
I INT PII ois ics coin cnocnscssccscdcesiascacne $9,000,000 SE sis 0s ob 0s sk enedecvecdessacesecaeeumeare 7 
Value of manufacturing products for 1889...............eeeeeees $6,000,000 a -0 aid. 641016 2-435,5:014:0 bd arbis 50,6 pie as kis eee % 
Money spent in Building Improvements in 1887...............+065 $1,000,000 iene dwtdn mead enacasheetunadp anu ee) 
Money spent in Building Improvements in 1888.................- $2,148,572 er re $264,480 
Money spent in Building Improvements in 1889...............+-+% $5,821,195 Value of Private School Property, 1889...........ccscccccsccceece 250,000 
Money spent in Street Improvements in 1887.............eeeeeees $90,000 ee I ais ooo 00000. 0.5 6%. 6 0 d0 500 55c006%000s ese 6 
Money spent in Street Improvements in 1888 ee ee ee | $263,200 Regular Steamers in 1889... seccreservevere ereereeere eter ereeee 67 





Money spent in Street Improvements in 1889, Over.......+.-0+005 $700,000 





TACOMA is the only natural outlet for the grain crop of the Inland Empire, as Eastern Washington and Oregon is aptly termed, 
and it costs from $1,500 to $4,000 less to ship a cargo of wheat from Tacoma than from any other port north of San Francisco. 


TACOMA now stands pre-eminent as the future great Metropolis of Puget Sound, ard is the best location for Manufacturers for 
supplying both Inland and Water Trade. Full printed and written information will be furnished on application to 


ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 
N. P. R. R. Headquarters Building. General Manager of The Tacoma Land Co., TACOMA, WASH. 
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Northern Pacific 


RAILROAD LANDS 


FOR SALE. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has a large quantity of very productive and desirable 


AGRICULTURAL ARD GRAZING LANDS 


for sale at LOW RATES and on EASY TERMS. These lands are located along the line in the States 
traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad as follows: 








In Minnesota, - . Upwards of 1,450,000 Acres 
In North Dakota, - - « 6,700,000 Acres 
In Montana, . - as 17,600,000 Acres 
In Northern Idaho, ” ° “ 1,750,000 Acres 
In Washington and Oregon, - “ 9,750,000 Acres 


AGGREGATING OVER 


3'7,CCO,COO Acres. 


These lands are for sale at the LOWEST PRICES ever offered by any railroad company, ranging chiefly 


FROM $1.25 TO $6 PER ACRE 
For the best Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, and the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 
In addition to the millions of acres of ‘vw priced lands for sale by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., on easy terms, 
there is still a larger amount of Government lands lying in alternate sections with the railroad lands, open for entry, 
, to settlers, under the Homestead, Pre-emption and Tree Culture laws. 


TERMS OF SALE OF NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. LANDS. 


Agricultural land of the company east of the Missouri River, in Minnesota and North Dakota, are soid chiefly at 
from $4 to $6 per acre, Grazing lands at from 83 to $4 per acre, and the preferred stock of the company will be 
received at par in payment. When lands sre purchased on five years’ time, one-sixth stéck or cash is required at 
time of purchase, and the balance in five equal annual ny ee stock or cash, with interest at 7 per ct. 

The price of agricultural lands in North Dako a west of t issouri River, ranges chietiy from $3 to $3.50 per 
acre, and grazing lands trom $1.25 to $2.50 per acre. In Montana the price ranges chiefly from $3 to $5 per 
acre for ag*icultural land, and from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre for aremin lands. If purchased on five years’ 
time, one-sixth cash, and the balance in five equal annual cash payments, with interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 

The price of agricultural lands in Washington and Oregon ranges chiefly from $2.60 to $6 per acre. If purchased 
on five years’ time, one-fifth cash. At end of first year the interest only on the unpaid amount. One-fifth of prin- 
cipal and interest due at end of each of next fuur years. Interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 

On Ten Years’ Time.- Actual settiers can purchase not to exceed 320 acres of agricultural land in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon on ten years’ time at 7 per cent. interest, one-tenth 
cash at time of purchase and balance in nine equal annual payments, beginning at the end of the second year. At 
the end of the apes yeas the interest only is required to be paid. Purchasers ont e ten-yearsa’ credit plan are requ 
to settle on the land purchased and to culiivate and improve the same. 


For prices of lands and town lots iu Mionesota, North Dakota and Montana, E.stern Land district of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to GEO. W. BOARD, Gen’! Land Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 


For prices of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, Western land district of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, apply to PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’! Land Agt., Tacoma, Wash. 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. 


DO THIS ! Send for the following named illustrated publications, containing sectional land 
* maps, and describing the finest large bodies of fertile AGRICULTURAL AND 
GRAZING LANDS now open for settlement in the United States. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free to all applicants the following Illustrated Publications, con- 
taining valuable maps, and describing Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idauw. wa hington and Oregon. They 
describe the country, the soil, climate and productions; the agricultu' ai ano grazing areas; tne mineral districts and 
timbered sections; the cities and towns; the free Government lands; the low-priced raiiroad lands for sale, and the 
natural advantages which the Northern Pacific country offers to seitiers Toe publicarions contain a synopsis of the 
United States land laws, the terms of sale of raiiroad !ands, rates of tare for settlers, and freight rates for household 
goods and emigrant movables. The publications referred to are as foi'ows: 


A Sé£CTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, snuwing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, and the railroad lands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It contains 

descriptive matter concerning the country, soil, climate and productione, and the larve areas of unsurpassed agri 

ealturai and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 

A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing the 
unoccupied and occupied Government lands, the sold and un-oid ra:iroud tands. with descriptive matter relat- 

ing to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This region contains large areas of fine agricultural lands 

and grazing ranges, rich minera! districts and valuable bodies of timber. 

A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, showing the uncccupied 
and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railr.ad lanas, in Central and Western Washington, in- 

cluding the Puget Sound eection, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, mineral districts 

and the agricultural and grazing lands. . 

A Pay omen ar pemnnd Y wage ny J the sant Grams -- the ormern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Government surveys in 
the district cover y the map, w escri t i 

pester He ans finns ed p ptions o e country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, forests 

ALSO SECTIONAL LAND MAPS OF DISTRICTS IN MINNESOTA. ¢ 


(When writing for publications, include the names and addresses of 
lag det om dresses of acquaintances, and publications will be 
WRITE ! (¢ Ther are illustrated and contain valuable maps and descriptive matter, and are 
7 FOR PUBLICATIONS. MAILED FREE OF CHARGE to all applicants. For information relating to lands 
and the Northern Pacific country, address 


P. B. GROAT, or 
General Emigration Agent, 


CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 


Land Commissioner 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 





HAMILTON, 


ON THE 


Skagit River, 


WASHINGTON. 


Hamilton is the coming Iron Manufacturing Center 
of Washington. 

There are six large seams of Coal that can be 
cheaply mined at Hamilton. 

Coking Coal in inexhaustable quantities, at Hamil- 
ton. 

Blacksmith Coal that is equal to that of the Cum- 
berland, Maryland, field, at Hamilton. 

Gas Yielding Coal that is equal to any in the 
World, at Hamilton. 

The coal mines are open and can be inspected by 
visitors. 

At Hamilton a mountain of Iron Ore stands within 
half a mile of the best Coking Coal on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Blast furnaces to be erected in the near future. 

Negotiations for erecting Coke Ovens underway. 

Limestone, for fluxing purposes, close to Hamilton. 

Hamilton will be a great Iron Manufacturing City. 

Valuable Argentiferous-Gelena Leads have been 
discovered within six miles of Hamilton. 

The most productive Silver and Lead mining camps 
in America will be on the headwaters of the Skagit 
River. 

Contart veins of Carbonate of Silver, Leads of Ar- 
gentiferous-Gelena and veins of Wire Silver, all in 
place, have been discovered on the Skagit’s head- 
waters. 

As Denver stands commerciaily to the mining 
camps of Colorado, so does Hamilton stand toward 
the Skagit River mining region. All the Skagit River 
highland mining region is directly tributary to Ham- 
ilton. 

The Silver Bearing Ores of this new mining region, 
which is the best that has been discovered on the 
continent, will be smelted at Hamilton where cheap 
coke can be bought. 

One hundred square miles of valuable timber land 
is tributary to Hamilton. 

The Skagit Valley is the most productive agricul- 
tural land in Washington. 

The cars of the Seattle & Northern Railroad will 
run into Hamilton by September 15. This company is 
to build car shops and 2 round-house at Hamilton. 

The Seattle & Northern Railroad Company owns 
one-tenth of the stock of the Hamilton Townsite 
Company. 

The Great Northern’s transcontinental line, as sur- 
veyed, passes through Hamilton. 

The Northern Pacific, the Great Northern’s re- 
morseless competitor, will build a railroad from Ana- 
cortes to the silver mining camps on the Skagit’s 
headwaters. 


The Hamilton Townsite Company 
offer lots in their First, Second 
and Third Additions at prices 
ranging trom $275 to $375, reserv- 
ing the right to advance the price 
without notice. 


Address, § HAMILTON TOWNSITE CO., 
HAMILTON, WASH. 
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4. E. JOHNSON. 


OLAF O. SEARLE. 


A. E. JOHNSON & CO., 
General Land & Emigration A gts. 


STEAMSPIP TICKETS 





BANK DRAFTS 10,000,000 ACRES 


to or from Issued on all Leading European — 
European Points. Banks. Railroad Lands 
We represent Railroad Tickets si 
; Minnesota, Dakotas, Montana, 
Cunard, Inman, White Star aapeine Idaho, Washington, Oregon 


EAST, WEST, NORTH and SOUTH. 


and all other First-class Lines. Sold at low prices and on easy terms. 





General Office: Cor. Third and Sibley Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 





Northwestern Conservatory of Music 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The best teachers in every branch. Unequalled facilities for musical onir. Piano, Voice, Organ. Theory, all Band 
and Orchestral instruments. Valuable free classes. Tuition $5 to $15 for 20 lessons. Send for Calendar. 
™ CHARLES H. MORSE, Director. 


udio 
Poet e nes 


392 JACKSON ST.COR.O™ 
ST. PAULe 


The most Elaborate Ground Floor Studio in the West. Equipped to produce 
Artistic Photography. Sittings by Appointment. 





LANDSCAPE DEPARTMENT.—We publish the largest collection of Views in the Northwest, including all 
prominent Objects of Interest from St. Paul and Duluth to the Coast and the Yellowstone National Park. 


CATALOGUE FREE. e 
F.JAY HAYNES & BRO., Official Photographers N. P. R.R. 


Our New Album of the Yellowstone, containing 92 views, $1.00, sent by mail. Stamps accepted. 





Galenic Medical Institute, 


(Nearly Oppesite Pioneer Press Building,) | 
G7 East Third Street, - - ST.PAUL, MINN. 


Established in 1861 for the cure of 
PRIVATE, NERVOUS, and CHRONIC 
DISEASES, including Spermatorrhca 
or Seminal Weakness, Nervous debil- 
ity. Impotency, Syphilis, Gonorrhea 
G eet, Stricture, Varicocele, Hydrocele 
Diseases of Women, etc. 

The physicians of this old and relia- 
ble Institute especially treat all the 
above diseases—are regular graduates 
—and guarantee a cure in every case 
undertaken, and may be consulted 
personally or by letter. 


Sufferers from any of those ailments, before consulting 
others, should understand their diseases and the latest 
improved treatment adopted by our Institute, by 


our books. 
vais Moncal h MORTON eGuide fo, Health at 
ic; se on the above diseases th the 
» THE REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER Anatomy and Physiology of the Sexual System, in Health 

= . ning near ages and n 
Unrivaled in all the essential qualities of a writing ma- | illustrations, sent to any address on Soeipt of reduced 
chine. Returnable at any time within thirty days for full | price, only Twenty Cents, or value in one or two cent 
purchase es ames. 5 mphiets and chart of questions for stating 
6 ter Pa: sent free. 
pli ¥, Carbon, Ribbons, and all sup- All business strictly confidential. Office hours from 
8 a. M. to 6:00 P. m., Sundays excepted. 
Address letters thus: GALENIC IN 

8ST. PAUL, MINN, ‘ 





es for stenographers and typewriters. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
94 East 4th Street, St. Paun, Minn, 











Strongest, most Stylish, 


ROB’'T BATY, most Comfortable. 


“DAISY” 





Manufacturer of Our Salesmen are every- 
Lightest, Most Deane, » where. 
an ost Beautiful 7 
Send for our elegant cat- 
ARTIFICIAL LIMBS dain’ int BUGGIES 


In the Wortd. ons U.S. Governm’t. | Saddles and Harness. 


ogue free. J. H. Mahler Carriage Co 
MILWAUKEE, Wi8. 8ST. PAUL, MINN. | 9+ paul, Minn. 


CEA TAILORING ° 
149 St. Paul’s Leading 
E.SRD. ST. Low-Priced Tailors 


We send samples and rules for self-measurement upo 
application. Write us and save your money. Our 86.00 
Pants beat ALL. 

















HOTEL RYAN, 


Leading Hat and Furnishing Store. 
Only Fine Goods, 
THADDEUS CLANCY, Manager. 

















St. Pav, Minn. 





CURRENT ANECDOTES. 


AN UNJUST SUSPICION. 


Country Grocer (severely)—“Anything you want to 
buy this mornin'’?” 

Customer (who has been munching crackers and cut- 
ting off cheese fo the last five minutes severely)—“They 
is, yes; I want one-dozen close pins; how much’ll 
they be?” 

Grocer—“*Four cents.” 

Customer (laving down a nickel and reaching for 
another cracker)—”“Take it out o’ that; that’s good money, 
ain’t it?” [Takes change and goes out. ] 

Old man ty the stove—“Bill likes your crackers ’n’ 
cheese pretty well, don’t he, Mr. Letlive?”’ 

Grocer—"S'long ’s he buys something, It’s all right. 
I didn’t thi: k he was goln’ to buy nothin’.’’— Wasp. 





A VERY PERTINENT QUESTION. 


At one time Wendell Phillips was in a railway car in 
which were a pumbher of ministers returning from a con- 
vention. Among the number was a man with aloud, 
strident voice, who was loudly declaiming against the 
abolitionists »nd especially against Mr. Phillips. He was 
talking at every one in the car, and finally shouted that 
he understecd that Mr. Phillips was on board. Calling 
the conductor, he a ked him to point out Mr. Phillips. 
The conductor indicated the orator, who had been a 
quiet and interested listener. 

The little man with the voice strode up the aisle toa 
disrespectful distance, and after striking an attitude, the 
following colloquy tock place: 

“So you are Wendell Phillips?” 

“T am, sir,’”’ replied the orator, quietly. 

“Then why don't you go South and preach your doc- 
trine there?” shouted the little minister. 

“At that time (exclaimed Mr. Purvis in relating the in- 
cident) any avolitionist would have been lynched in the 
South.” 

Replying to the clergyman, Mr. Phillips asked: 

“You are a minister of the gospel?” 

“T am, sir.” 

“Your mission is to save souls from hell?” 

“Tt is, sir.” 

“Then why don’t you go there, sir?”—Philadelphia 
Press. 





HOW IT WAS GAINED. 

Those of our readers who are in the habit of keepinga 
cash account will thank us for putting them on their 
guard by printing the subjoined story, told by a London 
paper: 

A Scotch tradesman who had amassed, as he believed, 
four thousand p..unds, or twenty thousand dollars, was 
surprised by his old clerk witha balance sheet showing 
his fortune to be six thousand pounds. “It canna be,” 
said the principal; ‘‘count agen.” 

The clerk did count again, and again declared the 
balance to be sixthousand. The master counted himself, 
and he also brought out the same result. Time after 
time he cast up the columns—it was still a six, and nota 
four, that rewarded his labors. 

So the old merchant, on the strength of his good for- 
tune, modernized his house, and put money in the purse 
of the carpenter, the painter, and the upholsterer Still, 
however, he had a lurking doubt of the existence of the 
extra two thousand pvunds; so, one winter night, he sat 
down to give the columns ‘‘one count more.” 

At the close of his task he jumped up as though he had 
been galvanized, and rushed through the streets in a 
shower of rain, to the house of the clerk. The clerk’s 
head, capped and drowsy, emerged from an attic window, 
at the sound of the knocker, to inquire the errand of his 
midnight visitor. ‘‘Who’s there?’”’ he mumb.ed,” and 
what d’ye want?” 

“It’s me, ye scoundrel!” exclaimed his employer; 
“ye’ve added up the year of our Lord among the 
pounds.” 





THE NERVIEST MAN IN THE BUILDING. 


“Do you see that man there in the laundry?” asked the 
guard of a visitor whom he was showing through the 
penitentiary a few days since. “Well, sir, that man is no 
doubt the nerviest man inside of these walls.” 

Visitor (interested)—“Indeed!” 

Guard—“Yes, sir: no doubt of it. Now we have a man 
in here who faced the shot and shell from the musket 
and mortar on the field of Shiloh and never flinched, 
even after receiving two painful gun shot wounds. We 
have another who had a gang of outlaws on the plains 
fo- years and perhaps killed more men than any other 
mn now alive. He wasn’t afraid of manorbeast. We 
have still another man here who, with one pal, held up 
an express train and robbed over fifty passengers, and 
was as cool about it as if he had been passing the con- 
tribution box at church; but that man yonder beats 
them al! for nerve.”’ 

‘Visitor (very much interested)—“‘You don’t say! And 
may I ask what he was sentenced for?” 

Guard—“Certainly, sir. He was received here last 
Winter on athree-year’s sentence for bigamy. That man 
had six living wives. Oh I tell you he’s got nerve.” 
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D.B.R. CHAPMAN & CO, 
Real Estate, 


108 Chamber of Commerce, 











DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


We Make a Specialty of 
INVESTING FOR NON-RESIDENTS, 


and 
Guarantee them their Money 
and 


Eight per cent. a year Profit. 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 


NEW YORE, 
18 Wall Street. 


ST. PAUL, 
Gilfillan Block. 


Negotiators of 


MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Duluth Office, Room 1 & 2 Exchange Building. 


W.M. ROBERTS, /} 
A. W. HARTMAN, f{ 


DULUTH. 


Associate Managers. 


L. MENDENHALL. T. W. HOOPEs. 


Established 1969. 


MENDENHALL & HOOPES, 
Real Estate, Loans and Insurance, 


First National Bank Building, DULUTH, MINN. 





A. J. WHITEMAN, 
Dealer in 


Pine Lands and Real Estate. 


Lots in all Divisions of West Duluth. 
Loans placed for a reasonable commission, 
A. J. WHIT: MAN, DULUTH, MINN. 





BR. Cc. MITCHELL,®«*! ngete Aguas and 
DULUTH, MINN. Broker, 


As the founder and for more than 20 years the publisher 
of the Duluth Tribune, he has had unusual facilities for 
becoming familiar with affairs and values at the head of 
the lake, and for enabling him to judge where invest- 
ments can be made most advantageously. 

Refers by permissicn toH 4. Bell, Manager Bell & Eys- 
ter's Bank; Hon. W. K. Rogers, President State Bank; 
Hon. M. J. Davis, Mayorof Duluth; Hon. J. B. Sutphin, 
Ex-Mayor of Duluth. 





















C.C.& A. R. MERRITT, 


Real Estate and Iron Lands. 


Room1616 Chamber of Commerce Building, 


DULUTH, MINN. 
Correspondence solicited. 


R. C. BROPHY. 





L. L. MARBLE. L. R. WELD. 
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Central Avenue, WEST DULUTH, MINN. 


Ours is the Site of the Second Chicago. 


VWaeea do Jia oe 
REAL ESTATE---Investments made for non-residents. We cheerfully answer all letters of inquiry. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANE, 
DULUTH, MINN. 
Capital paid in, $1,000,000. Surplus Fund, $150,000. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT DEPOSITARY. 


Orricers: L Mendenhall, Prest : A. M. Miller, Vice- 
Prest.; H. A. Ware, Cashier; J. H. Dight, Asst. Cashier. 





GBEAP PROPERTY and LARGE RETURNS 
is what investment in 


WEST DULUTH, MINN., 
furnishes investors. Send for map and circular. 


MALLORY & BOYD, Real Estate Agents, 


West DULUTH, MINN. 





N.B.& E.T. MERRITT, 
Financial Agents, 


Real Estate, Pine and Mineral Lands, 


Guarantees made on investments. Correspondence solic- 
ed. Investments made for non-residents. 


Paladio Building, DULUTH, MINN. 








ALBERT ROCKWELL, M. D. 


BROPHY & ROCEWELL, West Duluth, Minn. 


REFERENCES: The Bank of West Duluth; The Manufacturers’ Bank of West Duluth. 





year 


At the World’s Mercy. By Florence Warden. 
Tne Dresm Woman. By Wilkie Collins. 
The Evil Genius. By M. T. Caldor. 
The Morwick Farm Mystery. By Wilkie Collins. Ivi’d. 
B ue Eyes and Golden Hair. By Annie Thomas. 
| Missing. By. Marv Cecil Hay. 
Rose Lodge. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
| A F.rtune Hunter. By Annie Thomas. Ill’d. 
| The Mystery of Blackwood Grange. By Mary Agnes 
| Fieming. 
The Lawyer’s Secret. By Miss M. E. Braddon. 
| A Bartered Lite. By Marion Harland. 
| Toe Pearl of the Orient. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
A Shadow on the Threshold. By Mary Cecil Hay. 





check or two dollar bill, 


95 GOOD NOV 


Here is a good chance to lay in a stock of winter 
Address, enclosing postal order, express order, 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 
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We will mail to any new subscriber sending us Two 
Dollars for a year’s subscription to THE NORTHWEST 
MAGAZINE, or any old subscriber renewing for one 


TWENTY-FIVE POPULAR NOVELS, 
in pamphlet form, comprising the following list: 


Reaping the Whirlwind. By Mary Cecil Hay. 

The Merchants Crime. By Horatio Alger Jr. 

Forging the Fetters. By Mrs. Alexander. 

Between TwoSins. By the author of ‘‘Dora Thorne.” 
Iilustrated. 

The Woman Hater. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 

Clouds and Sunshine. By Charles Reade. 

Bell Brandon. By P. Hamilton Myers. Jli’d. 

Shadows on the Snow. By B. L. Farjeon. 

A Brave Coward. By R. L. Stevenson. 

Guilty or not Guilty. By Amanda M. Douglas. Ill’d. 

The Story of a Wedding Ring. By the author of 
‘Dora Thorne.” 

A Vagabond Heroine. By Mrs. A. Edwards. 


Ilv'd. 










reading without costing you anything. 


St. PAUL, MINN. 
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HELENA, MONTANA. 


HELENA {s the if the State of Montana, and the county seat of Lewis and Clarke Count Popuieti 20,000. Railroad, commercial and financial center of the State. 
pitroads radtate tn etght ht di ind Ofte oy street cars, electric light. gyn jes for 4 AT. 


rections. Bank deposits over $6,000,000. U.S. Assay Office. U.S. Land 
real estate, gold and silver mines, stock ranches and farms. Also for cmmduamen and general busi 
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a. S. ERENCE dt CO.7, 
Real « Estate - and « Loan - Brokers. 


MORTGAGE LOANS AND INVESTMENTS FOR NON-RESIDENTS A SPECIALTY. Maps and information furnished free. Correspondence solicited. 


HELENA, Ww 


References: Montana National Bank and First National Bank of Helena. 


- MONTANA. 





SELMA ED & CoO., 


Rooms 6 & 8 Atlas Building, 


Real Estate and Loans, aes, 








PORTER, MUTH & COX., 


Make specialty of Acre Property and Investments for Non-residents. 





seecal Eistate and Investments. 


HELENA, MONTANA. 











, MINING EXPERT. . 
selling Mines, thinking his long acquaintance with tne | Ldelena Business College. 


— of the country and forty years experience in min- 
pa bey be useful to operators. He has several valuable 
mines for sale, and has business connections with several 


ENGELHORN’S 














Eastern parties who wish to buy Montana Mines. , 2 bent 
Office, St. Louis Block, No. 19% Main St., Helena. be b 
ol 
4 ° 
lee 
(No. 1649.] A fe 
° e =) 
First National Bank, Es .: 
HELENA, MONTANA. 6 . 
United States Depository. = coi 
Paid up Capital, - - - $500,000 ~ be 
Surplus and Profits, - . 375,000 ; 
General Sota. Business and a in the North- Established 1883. 
a‘ HAUSER, Prost — oe ; ied Viiaitanins Institute of Shorthand, Telegraphy and Penmanship. 
ic Tres 
WENIGHT. "iehiee. 
The celebrated PERNIN System taught by mail. Send $2.10 
T. H. KLEINSCHMIDT, Ass’t Cashier. for Manual. Each Department complete and in ‘charge 


GEO. H. HILL, Second Asst Cashier. | o¢ axpert Professor. For full particulars address 


H.T ENGELHORN, M. A., Pres., Helena, Montana. 








MATHESON & CO., 
Helena, Montana. 


‘Real Estate and Loans. 


Can place gilt-edged Real —— 4 - at 10 per cent. 
Refer to Thomas Cruse Savings B 
«re Invited. 





MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK . 


OF HELENA. 


Paid up Capital, - - - $350,000 
Surplus and Profits, - - 100,000 


L. H. HERSH ryt se Pres’t. A.J. DAVIDSON, V. Pres’t. 
RON HERSHFIELD, Cashier. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: Thomas Cruse, S.8. Huntley, 
A.J. Davidson, L. H. Hershfield, M. Sands, J. Switzer, 
Moses Morris, A. Hershfield, W. 8. Hudnall. 


First-class Bonds and Warrants of States, Cities and 
School Districts bought and sold. Gold dust, Gold and 
Silver Bullion purchased. Foreign and Domestic Ex- 
change and Letters of Credit. Time deposits received. 





J. ARMITAGE. 


GEO. H. PIATT. 


ARMITAGE & PIATT, 
Real Estate. 


Correspondence solicited in regard to MONTANA and HELENA. 


Rerenences: { Northwost Magaziné, St. Pal Office: Main St., opposite 1st National Bank, HELENA. MONT. 


F. A. Wilcox, 69 Wall 8t., New York. 








LEFF aL’sS These Wheels are designsd for all purposes 
IMPROVED TURBINE where limited quantities of water and high heads are utilized 


Mining Water Wheel and are guaranteed to give MORE POWER with LESS 


WATER than ANY OTHER WHEEL MADE. 

Estimates furnished on ap 
plication, for Wheels specially 
built and adapted to suit any 
particular case. 

Fine Illustrated Catalogue 
sent free. 

Address the Manufacturers. 


JAS. LEFFEL & C0, 
Springfield, Obie 


Or 110 Liberty St., N. Y. 











National Tube Works Co., 





WORKS, BOSTON-McKEESPORT. 
Manufacturers of 
Lap-Welded Wrought | Iron Pipe and Boiler Tubes, 
MACK’S INJECTOR, 


Cast and Malleable Iron Fittings, Brass Goods, Tools, etc. 
GAS AND STEAM FITTING SUPPLIES, 


Cor. Clinton and Fulton Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 
” ™ Oras. A. LAMB, Local Manager. 
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HEADQUARTERS OF UNCLE SAM AT 


=e HW Nie age ae ae 8 


The largest City in Population and Wealth in any of the four new States recently 
admitted, and the Metropolis of the ‘SOUND STATE” of WASHINGTON, 
and the North Pacific Coast. The great Railroad Center and leading Seaport combined; 
with the Great Northern R. R.; .the Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern; the Northern 
Pacific; the Union Pacific; the Canadian Pacific; the Southern Pacific; 


besides local railroads, all of which have secured or are securing 


TERMINAL FACILITIES IN SEATTLE. 


Population of Seattle in 1880, 3,533; in May, 1888 (census), 19,116; in February, 1889 (census), 28,715, and on June Ist, 1890, 


United States census, 43,914, Come and investigate or send for printed matter to 


ESHELMAN, LLEWELLYN & CO., 


Investment Brokers, 


Seattle, Wash. 


LL. S ROL, Ws. SELiIInN GLOW. 


To Investors and Home Seekers: 


The pecgresneve city of Dayton is situated at the head of the fertile Walla Walla Valley at the confluence of the Touchet and Patit rivers with a population of Three Thous- 
a oo 


and, two 


oads, a splendid Water Power, two Flouring Mills, two Chop Mills, two Planing Mills 
goundsy, » Machine Shop and a Brewery, fine School Houses, nine Churches, a spacious Court House which cost $60,000, 
ectrio 


,» two Shingle Mills, two ture Factories, a 
Water Works which cost 825,000, an 


ight Plant whicn cost $25,000, a Hotel recently erected at a cost of $40,000, a complete Sewerage System, and the most delicious climate in Washington. 


I have a large list of City Property and some of the most desirable Farm Property in 


Information furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


MAX BAU MEISTER. 


ashington, ranging in size from 40 to 1,200 acres with prices from % to 830 per acre. 


GEO. B. BAKER, Real Estate and Loans, Dayton, Wash. 





H. A. REYNOLDS. 


BAW MLSISDEr & REYNOLDS, 
Walla Walla, Washington. 


Choice Business and Residence Property, improved and unimproved. Correspondence will receive prompt attention. References: First National Bank of Wallla 


Real Estate Brokers, 


Walla and Baker & Boyer National Bank. 


CENTRALIA, WASHINGTON, 





‘THE HUB OF WESTERN WASHINGTON,” destined to be a great MANUFACTURING, RAILROAD and COMMERCIAL CENTRE, located on a lovely townsite in 
the midst of EXTENSIVE FORESTS, GREAT COAL BEDS, VAST AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES and IMMENSE MINERAL DEPOSITS. 
We have recently put on the market a beautiful tract of land known as NORTHERN PACIFIC ADDITION. This property, wee ¢ to its pretty location and close prox- 


imity to the business centre, is the most desirable in Cen 


Infarmation furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


Parties investing in this property will treble their money wit 


six mon ° 


ROBINSON & CO., Real Estate and Loans, Centralia, Wash. 


J. A. PLUM &Co., 


Leading Real Estate and Financial Brokers, 


PORT TOWNSEND, WASH. 


REFERFNCES BY PERMISSION: Merchants Bank, Port Townsend; Merchants National Bank, Tacoma; Dexter, Horton & Co., Bankers, Seattle; Ladd & Tilton, 


Bankers, Portland. 


Is the third Port of Entry in the United States. 


PORT TOWNSEND 


More merchant marine entering and 


clearing than at any other Port save New York and San Francisco. A railroad, supposed to be the Union Pacific, is 
now being built from Portland, Ore., and the logic of Port Townsend’s commanding location is that all roads reach- 
ing Puget Sound must ultimately terminate here. 


The population of Port Townsend 1887 was 1,800; to-day her population is 8,000. Real Estate values 
are still very reasonable and no city in the United States offers equal opportunity for profitable investment 


¢ 








IMMENSE PROFIT IN Hops.—H. A. Judson 
informs us that his hop-yard, which contains 
about twenty acres and is leased by the Winkler 
Bros., is worth $15,000 this year. This is an im- 
mense amount to be derived from one field. He 
says that the cost of harvesting and marketing 
the hop crop will not exceed $2,000, which 
amount will be put in circulation in Lynden. By 
the above it will be seen that the Winkler Bros. 
and Mr. Judson will net a clear return of $13,000 
or more from their twenty acres, which far ex- 





raising in this valley will be one of the chief 
industries, that extensive fields will be planted, 
and more care taken in the cultivation of the 
same, and thus, by paying proper attention to 
this industry, the farmers will be able to reap 


large returns for their labor.—Lynden, Wash., . 


Pioneer Press. 





+e 
Mount Ranier may put another feather in her 
cap on account of the news just received from 
recent Alaska explorers, who report that instead 


ceeds the return of any other crop on ten times | of Mount St. Elias being 19,500 feet in height, it 


the amount of land. It may be confidently ex- 


pected that within the next year or two hop- 


is not near the height of Mount Rainier. The 
exact distance from foot to summit is unknown, 





but enough has been found out by the explorers 
to prove that our mountain is the peer of any in 
the Northwest.—Seattle Press. 


os 
°* 





Few people who live at a distance from the 
great lakes have an adequate conception of the 
magnitude of lake commerce. It will surprise 
them, perhaps, to learn that during 234 days of 
navigation last year, tonnage passed through the 
Detroit River to the amount of 10,000,000 tons 
more than the entries and clearances of all the 
seaports in the United States, and 3,000,000 tons 
more than the combined foreign and coastwise 
shipping of Liverpool and London. 
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LARGEST CITY IN EASTERN WASHINGTON. Largest and best my Coast. important railroad center. Railroads radiate in siz directions. | Eztenstos 
tural regions and rich mining districts are tributary to the cit Population ts oo motor horse railroads. Numerous ‘acturing concerns. 
opr olesale houses, gas and electric light plants and water works.  Wice Wattonal banks m5 tt, Two private ba er ey — 
| 
A. M. CANNON, B. H. BENNETT. L. CLARKE, | W. A. PORTER, P. B. GRINNBLL United States Depository. 
png Githier. “Ate Ghee. | PORTER & GRINNELL, — 
BANK OF SPOKANE FALLS, | SPOKANE NATIONAL BANE, 
methane Gillen, Weaktnaten, | Real Estate & Insurance, OF SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. 
Paid up Capital, $150,000. Surplus, $110,000. ao gy | seins. pperiitive matter mailea | Capital and Surplus, ° ° . $115,000 
. . : lication. ation: Orricers: W.H. Taylor, President; Chas. Hussey, Vice 
OLDEST BANK IN EASTERN WASHINGYUN. | SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. | President; W. Hussey, Cashier. " 











Spokane Falls, H. BOLSTER & CO., Washington. 
Real Estate and Financial Agents. 


Mortgage Loans and other Investments for Non-residents a Specialty. REFERENCES: First National Bank, Traders National Bank, Bank of Spokane Falls 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. s 


Mrs. ALICHK HOUGHTON’S Real Estate Office, 


SPOKANE FALLS, WASHE. 


A Specialty made of Investments for Non- residents. Refers by sidetaiian to THE ee ee LS Paul, and A. M. CANNON, President 

















J. J. Browne, President. F, Hurwe, Vice-President. CENTRAL ADDITION J. T. McCARTHER, 
OHN STEEL, r. 
To Spokane Falls, Washington, Investment A 
The Browne National Bank, P ’ a 2 lin 
Is centrally located and offers unequalled opportunities KANE FALLS, 
SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. to parties desiring business or residence eoperty. 
Capital Stock, > - - $100,000. The Union Depot Company’s groundsare located in this | Will  - Lowe + tots, Stock Ranches, Ferm Lands or 
A General Banking Business Transacted, | Salih pith Gereapm sn ESTA, Bests BRE | Ten years exporioue i She Busing 
she imac | sesineseesncthislianeneaie cutstenducnes References furnished if desired. 





COO & Blt ee, 
Financial Agents, Spokane Falls, Wash. 


Eight per cent. guaranteed First Mortgages on choice Farms in the fertile Palouse and Big Bend Countries, and on improved City Property in Spokane Falls. 
TRIPLE SECURITY. Will send poreee accompanied by Coupon Bond, Borrower’ _ Application, giving description of property, Abstract of Title,and Insurance Policy to 
apy bank;in the United States with privi to examine and return if not satisfacto: 

Reference: 2 Bpokane National Bank, Traders National 1 Bank, Exchange National Bank, Spokane Falls. Correspondence solicited. 


FAIRHAVEN, 
Pacific Coast Terminus of the Great Northern Ry. 


Recognizing the superiority of its harbor, as well as its nearneas to the open sea, and its matchless resources in coal, 
iron, timber and agriculture, the Great Northern Railway has firmly planted its western terminus at Fairhaven. 


The Fairhaven & Southern Railroad (which has been rapidly extended east, north and south to transcontinental connections), has been purchased, together with 
vast terminal, shipping and other railway facilities, by the Great Northern. All these extensions are still being pushed with the characteristic vigor of the latter 
company. Lines connecting with the Canadian Pacific on the north and with the Northern, Union and Southern Pacific on the south will be completed this season, 
while the great main transcontinental line will center all the mammoth interests of its ‘round-the-world traffic at Fairhaven in the Fall of 1891. Meanwhile, 


FAIRHAVEN is destined to be a great Manufacturing and Commercial center, 
Because it has: 


The finest Harbor on the Pacific Coast; The greatest area of adjacent Agricultural Land; 
The most magnificent forests of Timber in the World; The finest natural Townsite and Water Pront; 
Immense veins of the best Coal in the West; Mountains of first-class Iron Ore; 
Quarries of blue Sandstone for building purposes; Lime in immense quantities. 
Fairhaven, only one year old, has miles of modern streets lined with substantial structures, some costing over 
$100,000 each; the best system of arc and incandescent electric light in operation and gas lighting and electric street 
car lines in process; a $100,000 system of water works already co — great lumber mills running; iron and 
steel works under way, and is expending over $200,000 on docks and terminal facilities at which thirty-five ocean 
and coastwise steamers already regularly land. Offers the same opportunity for investors that Tacoma presented a 
few years ago, by which scores of people have made their hundreds of thousands out of the investment of a few 
hundred dollars. Further information, personal or by mail, free at the office ot 


THE FATRHAVEN LAND CO, 
Fairhaven, Washington. 
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WASHINGTCN 


fs now the objective point on the Pacific Coast for those 
who desire a mild climate, with ali the advantages and 
opportunities to be found in a new State. 


SPOKANE FALLS 


Is the metropolis of Eastern Washington. It has grown 
from a town of 3,500 inhabitants in 1885 to a city of 25,000 
people in 1890. It is the commercial center of a vast 
mineral, agricultural and lumbering country, and it is 
fast becoming a great railroad center. Seven railroads 
now radiate from this city in all directions. Twoof these 
are transcontinental lines. It has an immense water- 
power, estimated to be 125,000 horse power, which is 
easily utilized, and this alone is making it a great milling 
and manufacturing city. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


was made the largest milling center in the world by her 
water-power and here is a waterfall five times greater 
which can be used the year round, for the Spokane River 
never freezes. There is no more promising city in the 
United States to-day than this young, prosperous place. 
Investments in real estate here are now paying, and will 
continue to pay 100 per cent. profit annually, for at least 
two years tocome. My long residence in the city of 


ST. PAUL 


has enabled me to gain information regarding the pros- 
pective growth of different localities, as to where the 
most profitable investments can be made, having noted 
the increase in values in that city since 1860. I have a 
large list of business, residence and acre property and 
will furnish maps and printed information regarding this 
city to all who may be interested. Investors can net 
eight per cent. on first class loans placed on brick and 
stone business blocks in this city. Correspondence 
solicited. 


C. STUART WILSON, 
Room 21, Heath’s Block, 


SPoKANE Fatis, WASH. 





Lhe City of 


MONARCH, - 


MONTANA, 





is situated 150 miles east of Helena 
and 55 miles south of Great Falls, 
terminus of the Monarch & 
Great Falls R. R., 


running regular passenger and freight trains from 
Great Falls to Monarch. The city of Monarch is the 
center of the largest mining district in North America. 
Within a radius of fifteen miles there are 5,000 mining 
claims, and it is at Monarch where all the ore from these 
mines is hauled and loaded on the cars. The total value 
of these mines are many millions of dollars. 


Large Reduction Works will be erect- 
ed at Monarch late in the Fall, and 
it is destined to be the greatest 

distributing and reduction 
point in Montana. 
Lots in the city of Monarch have just been placed on 
the market and early investors will reap the reward of 
the targest profits,as the futureof Monarch is assured 


and property will enhance in value quicker and greater 
than in any other city West. 


For maps, plats and full particulars addr 


MONARCH TOWNSITE Co., 
Monarch, Montana. 








GRAY’S HARBOR C0., 


OWNING 


The Town-site and Water-front 


OF 


The New Commercial City 


Gray's Harbor, Washington, 


NOW OFFERS FOR SALE 


Building Lots, 
Sites for Saw-mills 


Manufacturing 
Establishments 


And Water-front Privileges in this 
Rapidly Growing Place. 


Gray’s Harbor is the best natural 
harbor on the Pacific Coast between 
Puget Sound and the Bay of San 
Francisco. There is twenty-six feet 
of water on the bar at high tide. The 
entrance is so direct and open that 
vessels can sail in without a tug or a 
pilot. With a comparatively small ex- 
penditure on the part of the Govern- 
ment a depth of thirty feet can be 
obtained. An important ocean com- 
merce in lumber now goes out of the 
Harbor. The new town is situated on 
the deep water of the Harbor, where 
there is a broad channel out to the en- 
trance unobstructed by inner bars. It 
occupies the only natural site for a 
large commercial’ town on the entire 
expanse of the Harbor. A railroad 
will be built this season to Centralia 
on the Northern Pacific’s main line. 
The saving in distance for coal and 
lumber bound to California ports and 
on wheat bound to European ports 
will be about 700 miles in favor of 
cargoes shipped from Gray’s Harbor 
over cargoes shipped from Puget 
Sound. 

Attention is called to map, illustra- 
tions and articles on the Gray’s Har- 
bor Country in this publication. For 
further information address 


The Gray’s Harbor Company, 





Gray's Harbor, Washington. 


¢sT)\) DARKEST 
AFRICA.” 


STANLEY’S OWN BOOK. 
CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 





Two volumes: in both German and English. Any other 
book claiming to give a full and official account of Stan- 
ley’s recent expedition in search of Emin is spurious and 
unreliable. 


F, W. BERGMEIER & CO., Gen. Agts. for Minn., 


335 Robert St. St. PavL. — 








i. 
—_ 














FOR RAISING SHEEP. 


F YOU WANT TO BUY a section of land spec- 
ially adapte( fora sheep ranch, LOCATED IN THE 
JAMES RIVER VALLEY, NoRTH DAKOTA, address 





Minnesota & Dakota Land and Investment Company, 
Mannheimer B.ock, St. Paul, Minn. 


This land has running water, meadow and good 
pasture. Price very low. 





A. BR. BARNES & CO., 


Printers, > _ Stationers 


) Blank Book Manufacturers, 
68 and 70 Wabash Avenue, - - CHICAGO, 
Railroad and Bank work specialties. 





Secial issues of Taz NoRTHWEST 


RELIABL MAGAZINE containing illustrated 
articles on all the princi- 
iN FORMATIO N g Pal and jive points in the 


Northwest sent postpaid 
to any address on receipt of 20 cents. Kvep abreast 
with the times and order the magazine sent to your 
address regularly. Subscription price only $2 per 
year, in advance. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 


The Northwest Magazine 


CAN BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
Twelve Months, $2. Six Months, $1. 
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TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


WESTERN TERMINUS OF THE tem eee wl whe Sp! RAILROAD. Situated near 
on the Pacific Coast, a wheat than any other port except San fader ot Direct im: 
houses. Steam and electric moto 


coal than any other 


Numerous iepertant ma manufacturing industries. ee jobbing 


r street railways. ree 


head of Puget Sow ma fc go perm $e Panay + Foe Ocean ms, ., Ships mors 
ions and o commod Population, 40,000. 
colleges. Waterwor ele 


ks, gas and electric light. 








A. L. MANNING. J. 8. BOGLE. 


MANNING, BOGLE & HAYS, 
Real Estate and Loans, 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 





4 Having had large experience 
City, Suburban and Acre Property, ac‘ccopme’worousny posted 
) in relative values of property in 
and around the city of Tacoma, gives us ae not enjoyed by many others, in 
to show the city to — and 
ferences: National Bank of Commerce; Trakers Bank of Tacoma. 


MANNING, BOGLE & HAYS. 


lacing money for safe investments. 
nvestors. 


0. N. HAYS. 


Center. Good Sch 
ticulars, maps, etc. 





ORTING, 
Queen of the Puyallup Valley, 


On the N. P. R. R. Cascade Division, 18 miles from Tacoma. 


A Railroad Center. A Hop and‘Farming Center. A Timber, Mineral and Business 
<-*. Manufactories, Water Works and graded streets. For a 


HERBERT §. GRIGGS, Trustee of the Orting Townsite Syndicate, facous. 
Or, H. 8. LILLAGAR, Agent, ORTING, WASH. 








MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK. 


(Oldest Bank in Tacoma.) 
Bank Building Cor. Pacific Ave. and Eleventh St. 
Paid up Capital, $250,000. _Sarplas over Dividends, $50,000 


President, WALTER J. THOMPSON. 
Vice-President, Hzanry Drum 
r, SAMUEL OOLLYE 
Asst. Cashier, ER. J. a 

Directors: M. F. Hatch, Henry Drum, Samuel Coll 
¥. 2 Thompson, Geo. F. Grenand, Nelson Bennett, 3 

vis. 

De its (la and small) of individuals, firms, or banks 
a... careful attention. Correspondence in ——— to 
Tacoma iavited. (2 ~ Interest on deposits 





THE SECURITY BANK OF TACOMA, TAcom4, Wasu. 
Capital, $100,000. Paid in 860,000. 
Transacts a General Banking Business. 


President, A. yt Barwase. Vice Pres’t, W. H. BRADLEY. 
’t Cashier, A. F. EASTMAN. 


Correspondents: American secpense National Bank, 
New York; Union National Bank, Ch: ; First Nationa] 
Bank, Portland, Or. 








Tacoma National Bank, 
TACOMA, WASH. 
Paid up Capital, $200,000. Surplus, $100,000 
Pres’t, W. B. ge 7 Vice-Pres’t, EDMUND Raos. 
Cashier, W. FRASER. t Cashier, H. O. FISHBACK. 
Directors: R. kn ng Edmund Rice, Allen C. Mason, 
I. W. Anderson, W . Blackwell, Geo. E. Atkinson. 
ws pecial attention paid to collections. * 





ACOMA REALTY. 


We have for sale elegant Improved and Unimprovea 
ors and Addition Properties, Farm, Hop, Garden, Fruit 
- j te saute, bas a Coal, Iron, ~~ Silver 

r Min e8 
$100 00 £0 Se5y Oe pe ranging on our lists from 
Call upon or address E, F, RUSSELL & OO., 


916 A Street, Opp. the “Tacoma.” 








[3417.] 
PACIFIC NATIONAL BANK, 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Paid up Capital, - - - $100,000 
Surplus, - - - - 60,000 





C. P. MASTERSON, President. 
T. B. WALLACE, Vice-President. 
L. R. MANNING, Cashier. 
8. B. DUSINBERRE, Asst. Cashier. 


DIRECTORS: 


C. P. Masterson, TT. B. Wallace, J. P. Stewart, 
W. D. Tyler, L. R. Manning. 





EK. N. OUIMETTE, 


TACOMA, WASH., 


Real Estate and Loans, |° 


OUIMETTE’S 
Fifth Addition to Tacoma, 


Situated on the line of street railway between Puyallup 
andTacoma. . 


Price $100 per Lot. 
$10 Cash, balance in Monthly Payments of $10. 


Ten per cent. discount forcash. A large list of inside 
property always on hand. e 


71316 Pacific Avenve, TACOMA, WASH. 





_E. H. areata. Pres. 





F. C. AMBRIDGE & C0., 
ra 
Investments, 
Loans Negotiated, etc. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


101 South Ninth Street, - - TACOMA, WASH. 





EBEN PIERCE, Pres. E. 8. CALLENDAR, Sec, 
Capital, $100,000. 


Pierce Loan and Investment Co., 


TACOMA, WASH., 
ot in Real Estate for Non-residents in sums of 8100 
i with a special guarantee as to profits if so 
Secret’ Ware Marteege Loans at 8, 9, , cent. in gold. 
Correspondence solici 





Lovis E. Post, —{ y & Treas. 
HARRISON WooprtvrFr, Vice 
. L. STILES, Att’y. © 


Tacoma Building & Savings Association. 


SAVINGS BANK. Paid up Capital, $100,000. 
GUARANTEED MORTGAGE BONDS. 
Correspondence with Eastern investors solicited. 


W.S. TAYLOR, Broker & Saeneee, 


TACOMA, WASH. 
To Capitalists: TACOMA, ORTING, LAKE VIEW mommuce. 
Why loan money at 6 cent. when can 
or 20 acre tracts in ORTING, TACOMA oF LAKH VIEW 
on which you can oF Te your mone f. annually and 
nochances. Iam noagent. Wherel put od gg my ey, you 
can ee pe ours. References: Henry Hewitt, Jr.; 7. 
en, Judge; Merchants National Bank, Taco 











INVEST IN 


SED EO,”, on the Skacit Fiver. 


The greatest R. R. center of Western Washington. 
The Great Northern in operation from Fairhaven to Sedro. 

The Oregon Inprovement Co. in operation from Anacortes to Sedro. 

The Seattle, Lake ae & Eastern have extensive depot grounds 2,000 feet long by 400 feet wide at Sedro. 

Coal Mines in operation within 5 miles, Iron within 10 miles. 
Agricultural Land and Timber adjacent. 


Mapsand Pamphlets, free. 


Paid up capital, $100,000. 





SEDRO LAND & IMPROVEMENT CO. 


WM. M. WOOD, Secretary. 


Box 752; Star-Boyd Block, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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AGENTS “vome or totravel” Terms furnished 


free. P.O. Vickery, Augusta. Maine. 





gladly send to any one FREE, who may ap- 

| AS a a that wili positively cure Liquor 

7 Drankenness. Perfectly harm- 

less. Oan be given secretly = desired. Address M. A. 


Niuzs, Box 1929,1Boston, M: 











s4gSm IS MACHINE FORS|, 





roved High Arm, 4 Drawers, 


Beton Drop ys) Full Set Attachments. Warranted 


by the manufacturers for five years 


Limit Offer 
Only 1,500 of them at $1 each. You pay the dollar after 


you receive the machine. es name and address to 
AM. PUB. CO., Jmrsry City, N. 


J. 





pateste cused a in 60 aaneite Hel 
Truss, combined. G 


Os 


only one in the world rid generating 
econtinuous Electric 
« rrent. Scientific, Powerful, Durable, 
y Comfortable and Btective. ‘Avoid frauds. 
9,000 cured. Sen ae ee 
ALSO ELEORRIO BELTS you iE! 
Dr. HORNE, Removen TO 180 WABASH AvE., CHICACO. 














& TUMORS cured. No knife. Private hospital, 
book free, 20 yrs. Buffalo, N. Y. 


ancer L. D. MeMichael, M.D., removed 
to 180 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








co 





DR.E.6. WEST’ 


NERVE AND BRAIN TREATMENT. 


Specific for Mysperia, Dizziness, Fits, Neuralgia, Wake. 
fulness, Mental Depression, Softening of the Brain, re- 
sulting in insanity and leading to misery decay and 
death, Premature Old Age, Barrenness, Loss of Power 
in either sex, Involuntary Losses, and Spermatorrhaa 
caused by over-exertion of the brain, self-abuse or 
over-indulgence. Each box contains one month’s treat- 
ment. $1 a box, or six for $5, sent by mail prepaid. 
With each order for six boxes, will send purchaser 
guarantee to refund money if the treatment fails to 
cure. Guarantees issued and genuine sold only by 


Jos. R. Horr.in & Co., Druggists, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





AT @® FOLKS®@ 









—* Anti-Corpulen alls” lose Lolba, a 
month ey cause no sickness, contain no poison and never 
fall, Sold by iste everywhere or sent by mail. Partic 
ulars (sealed) 40, ILCO: k SPECIFIC CO., Phila., 








~ THE INDIAN INDIAN HERB 4x2 an ELECTRIC PAD 


$e eianey yand Liver Ailments, Blood 


umatiam, Nervous Debili- 

ty ay, Roane Decline, Saves doc- 

S00 oye bills, Agents ake 
Fi * Sencha 
EAST SINDIA CO., Jersey City, N. J. 








's Giant Globules,” ae Invigorant Known, 
Restore “Lost ¥ * in 5 da 8 or nh OO. ramen 00, — 
particulars dco, WILCOX SPECIFIC EDICINE CO., Phila, Pa 


FOR MEN ONLY! — 


APOSITIVE fo. 22°T Banos ur 


CURE (genteun te be 


K,UN 
Absolutely unfailing HOME TREATHENT—Benefits in a day. 
4 from a 8 oe Ay peat seal a wi —_. 















SECRETS OF LIFE, LONG LOST FRIEND, 
and many others. Also HaLt’s MINERAL 
Rop, for Discovering All Kinds of Min- 
— and _ Buried ‘Treasures. Circulars 
Freez. J.G. STAUFFER, steed ra,Pa 





WEAK MEN one 
eure themselves of Wast- 
ing Vitality, Lost Man- 


from youthfal dc, quietly at h 
youthfu 5 Ce. Den y on 
a led.) tune GUARANTEED. 80 years’ ex- 
perience. HM. LOWE, Winsted, Cona, 











FINEST GOODS. LATEST STYLES. FRE 
LOWEST PRICES. SAMPLES 
GLEN CARD CO., CLINTON VILLE, CON 
LATEST STYLES, 
as FREE 
og” COSTLY ou TFIT, 
GLOBE CARD CO., Cae, — 


SELP.IN} INKIN GPextPaney 
Your Name in Rubber T hovely 
CARDS FREE with each order. U.S. Sap wonns, West ‘iavE EN.CON 






















Will Do It, Our Teard Flixir will force 
Mustache in 20 davs Fall 
Beard in 50. Sample package, postpaid, l5c.; 
2 for 25c.; one dozen, 75 cents Age nts wanted. 
Wessox Mra. Co. + 9 E St., Providence, R. I. 





| 


THE MME. DEMOREST 


Monthly Fashion Journal 


BEAUTIFULLY LY TLLUSTRATED, USTRATED; PRINTED ON TUE DEST a ON THE BEST OF 
PAPER; BEST WRITERS AND ARTISTS IN THE WORLD, 








THE JOUR 
an ee" 


OPEN ING. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER: 


This onutiens CORSET is made of the Best Am 
ican Jean, of fine style and finish, and is SELF- 
Pull the Cord and the CORSET is un- 


ual to it. pay 18to30. Send 


Co 
ONE DOLLAR AND E WILL SEND ou 
JOURNAL FOB ONE YEAR, ond ONE of wane Gan ~ 
beautiful and desirable Corsets, POST-PAID, A 
ONCE. STATE SIZE WANTED? ADDRESS, 


DEMOREST FASHION AND SEWING MACHINE CC.,. 


7 EAST 14th sT. NEW YORE. 











Walnut Stoc -Adjustablesights. 
Ore area aes apn? OY 








RICAN 
RICAN CAS 


iN. 


| LENGTH 19 





My HEIGHT 14 IN. 











‘© introduce them, one in every County or town fur- 
nishe li reliable persons (either sex) who will promise to 
show it. Excelsior Music Box Co., Box 2126, N.Y. City. 












Everlasting Wick Rear? 


ming, as it will never burn out. 
Nothing but the oil burns, as the 
wick is * Mineral Wool,” which 
cannot barn, and no black 
smoke or soot to discolor the 
chimney, &c. Gives a white, clear, 
brilliant light. Agents can make 
| fortunes with it. Retail price, 10c. 
GB each. We will send3 sample wicks 
for We. Smali wicks, 20c. ace. $2.25 a gross. Medium 
25c. per doz.,$ agruss. Large. 30c.a doz., $3.25 & 
gross. 1 Gross, assorted sizes, $2.75. All postpaid. 
Address, F. O. WEHOSKEY. Providence, kK. I. 


A LICHT 
EQUAL 





DR. HORNE’S ELEOTRIC BELT 


HALF PRICE, $5 AND UP. 


degrees of Electricit, 


Guaranteed ee 


—— | meg — in the WORLD. 
cw AS free ie Belts. an ey free, 
DR W.J.HOR REMOVED 0180 WABASH Av. ,CHICAOG. 












Snug little fortunes have been made 
work for us, by Anna Page, Austin 
Texas, and Jno. Bonn, Toledo, Ohio 
See cut. Others are doing as well. Why 
not you? Some earn over $500.00 a 
poxth. You can do the work and live 
lat home, wherever you are. Even be- 
inners arc easily earning from $5 to 
10a day. All ages. We show you how 
and start you. Can work in spare time 
orall the time. Big money ber work- 
s ers. Failure unknown among them 
NEW and wonderful. Particulars free 
H.HMaliett & Co., Box 880 Portiand,Maine 






















6,000 ACENTS®@ 
“nin Berens 
e Agent made $52.50 in two days 
Oo: 42 $32 in “ate TRY IT. Wil 


- Sole Agency of ‘own or County. 
* nd 6 cts. for 100 pages. xe 
PaTENT AGENCY WORKA, 

LOWELL, Mass. 




















LOST MANHOOD. 


If you suffer ~— Nervous Dis- 
no cmees OF Lesses of an iy from 
“Sanativo’’| Excesses, we will give yous 

ofthis W onder- 

CURED ME. FRIZ TRIAL fai Medicine. 
We guarantee a cure ha qveny aaa, ~~ “aeaen 
you a free sample package sea n plain w 
Bend 16 cts. silver or stamps to cover packing & postage. 

MADNID CHEMICAL CO., 417 Dearborn St., Chicago, lll. 












ELK FOUNTAIN PENwrites™ 
so Cee ees. LFILLING 





low ze ns and bargain. 
IMPROVED | SELP- INEING Sramp, PEN & PEScIL. yt he, 108 

@f name, town and state on. 1ée.. 

Business established 15 years. i 
Rubber Stamp Co. 40 New Haven, Conn, 





A YEAR! 1 undertake to briety 
teach any fairly intelligent person of either 
sex, who can read and write, and who, 
after instruction, will work industriously, 
sand Dollars a 


how to earn Three Thou 

$3 00 localities, wherever they live.I will steefemich 
the situation or employment,at which you can earn that amoun* 
No money for me unless successful as above. Easily and quickly 
learned. i desire but one worker from each distriet or county. I 
have already taught and provided with employmenta ta 
number, who are making over $8000 a ——< It's NEW 
=? soLi D. Full particulars FR Address at once 

» SEE EN, Box 420, , ote Maine, 





$6000. 00 a year is being made by Joh 

Goodwin,Troy,N.Y.,at work for cy ne 
you may not make ab much, but we can 
teach youquickly how toearn from $5 to 
$10 a day at the start, and more as you go 
on, Both sexes,all ages. In any part of 
America, you can commence at home, giv. 
ing all your time,or spare moments only to 
the work. All is _ i pay SURE for 
















every worker. We ou, furnishi 
everything. EABILY, sre DILY cen | 
PARTICULARS FREE. Address at once, 
STINSON & €O., PORTLAND, MAINE. 
can be earned at our NEW line of work, 
rapidly and honorably, by those of 
either sex, young or old, and in their 
own localities,wherever they live. Any 
one can do the work. Easy to learn 


We furnish everything. We start you. No risk. You can devote 
your spare moments, or all your time to the work. This isan 
entirely new lead,and brings wonderful success to every worker 
Beginners are earning from $25 to $50 per week and upwarda 
and more after a little experience. We can furnish a the em- 





ployment and teach you FREE. No » qenote re. Ful 
information FREK. TRUE wet O., Al UsTA, “MAIN” 
Gane “i — with fall Pay rear 275 Autograph 
Album Selections, 11 Parlor Games, Jonundrums. Game of 
io. = eas —_ Mie Gam Game icc FREE 
Iaaraaes of Flowers Mor ane ee 
13 Magical E: cents for post 
age.ete Address, NASSAU NOVELTY WORKS, ‘ma & 60 tr New 





Few sty'o self-threading needles. Weak-sighted 

Blind cau thread them. Finest silver ~ 

paged ag td mail, 10c., 5 fer 25c.. sate honey easil y 
ae ng them, CHas. "kK. MARSA Lockpert, N. ¥. pan 


~ PRINTING OUTFIT s2uiem tte, Tr fete, ts 


ures and Catalogue, ALL lic. FRANKLIN" PRINTING 60,, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


7 La CUT THIS OUT and a seems 


with = CENTS we will send you for three mentee, THE 
YOUNG IDEA, the brightest aud best juventle magazine 
lished. It is handsome om he illustrated, and contains the most 
ay ee Stories. make this offer to introduce it only. 
Add Gr. A. C. WHITNEY Pub., Belvidere, Ill. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paal 


RAILWAY 
NOW RUNS 


‘*Parlor Cars to Chicago,” 

“Daylight Trains to Chicago,” 

‘Solid Vestibuled Trains to Chicago,” 

‘Steam Heated Trains to Chicago,” 

“Electric Lighted Trains to Chicago,” 

“Electric Reading Lamps in Berths,” 

*-Finest Dining Cars in the World,” 

‘Thirteen hours and a half to Chicago,” 

“Solid Vestibuled Trains to Kansas City,” 

‘Double Daily Pullman Service to St. Louis,” 

‘*Through Coaches to St. Louis,” 

‘*Through Coaches to Kansas City on Morning and 
Evening Trains,” 

‘Elegant Day Coaches,” 

‘*Magnificent Lunch Cars,” 

**Pullman’s Best Sleepers,” 

‘The Shortest and Quickest Line,” 

“The Best Route to Kansas City,” 

“The Best Route to St. Louis,” 

**The Best Route to Colorado,” 

‘*To Kansas, to California,” 


“To the West and Southwest.” 
accommodations from the Company’s agents 
in St. Paul or Minneapolis, or from any coupon ticket 
agent in the Northwest. 
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Gzo. M. Bocug, Prest. 


M. B. Vice-Prest. 
Oa Rosen, Sec. Shee 


MILLS RAILROAD GATE C0., 


Manufacturers of 


Air, Lever and Cable Gates 


FOR 


RAILROAD CROSSINGS. 


We refer to the Sewing railroads of those who are ex- 
naively hy ye Gates: 


Chi orthwestern Retwe Co., 

bicago & .osees Western R. R 

icago, Burlington & Quinc R. BE. ms 

— & Western eae 

R. Co., 

& St. Louis R. R. Co., 
. Co., 


no 
Denver, ty & Fort Worth R. R. Co., 
Denver & Rio Grande R. R. re 


Northern Pacific, 
Delaware & Hudson ag Albany, N. Y. 
MILLS RAILROAD CATE CO., 








AAAS 
GREE 
4 4 





t Denver, Col. 


Factory & Office, 171 & 173 8S. Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 





CAMPBELL B. HERRON, Chairman. Jno. OC. PORTER, Sec’y & Treas. 


The SPANG STEEL & IRON CoO., Limited, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Office: Western Sales Agents: 
66, 68 & 70 Sandusky St., ALLEGHENY. WINNE & JACKMAN, 228 Lake 8t., 
P. O. Address, URGH, Pa. MANUFACTURERS OF CHICAGO, ILL 


OPEN BEART SrtaE,. 


Quality Guaranteed Equal to Any Made. 
Locomotive Steel, Fire Box and Boiler Plates, Ingots, Blooms, Billets and Slabs. 
Machinery Steel, Rounds, Squares and Fla Flats. Locomotive, Boiler, and Fire Box Steel a specialty. 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY C0., 


Manufacturers of 


Malleable LERODT Castings, 


Sole Manufacturers of the Janne 
and Freight 


48TH STREET and A. V. R. R., 








1 -o—aaaeal for Passenger 


a URGH, PA. 





SLIGO ROLLING MILLS. 


PHILLIPS, NIMICK & CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
“SLIGO” Boiler Plate and Fire-Box Iron. 
“SLIGO” Bar, Band, Sheet and Angle Iron. 
“SLIGO” Stay Bolt Iron. 


Used by the principal railroads in the United States 
and warranted unexcelled. 








“CROWN” Stay Bolt and Bar Iron. 
‘TYRONE’ Brand of Bar, Sheet, 


Tank Plate and ANGLE IRON. 


HOMO STEEL ——- Peres AND SOFT ag STEEL. 
FOR PRICE L 


QUALITY OUR SPECIALTY. 
BOILER HEADS AND FLUE HOLES FLANGED TO ORDER BY MACHINERY. 


H. C. McNAIR, Northwestern Agent, Drake Block, og PAvL, MINN. 





JAMES GREEN, Pres. M. HELMBACHER, Vice-Pres. G. L. Gortz, Sec’y. 
HELMBACHER FORGE & ROLLING MILL CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Bar Iron, Forgings, 


sT. LOUIS, MO. 


Car Axels, 


H.C. McNair, N. W. Agent. 


Links and Pins. 


Quality our Specialty. 





Sligo Boiler Plate and Stay Bolt Iron. Boiler, Tank, Stack and Machinery Steel. 
BAR, TANK AND SHEET IRON. SPIKES AND TRACK MATERIAL. NAILS AND BOAT SPIKES. 
OLD RAILS, AND CAR WHEELS. CAR AXLES, FORGINGS, LINKS AND PINS. 

DILWORTH, PORTER & CO.'S STANDARD & GOLDIE PERFECT SPIKES. 


H. C. McN AIR, Boom 151 Drake Block, St. Paul, Minn. 





HOWE, BROWN & C0. 


Manufacturers of 


Crucible and Open Hearth Steels, 
Howe's Special Tool Steel, 


Howe's Tool Steel, 


Self-Hardening Tool Steel, 
Crucible Spring Steel, 
Fire Box and Boiler Steel. 


Sheet Steel, Plow Steel, Forgings, ect. 
Rake Teeth, Sprina Harrow Teeth, Ete. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





GENERAL OFFICE AND WORKS, 


Represented by 


Cuas H. Dopp & Co, Portland, Oregon, 





The CHAPMAN J ACK 


({PATENTED.) 


Always Lubricated and Ready for Use. 


Screw protected from Dirt and Dust. 
Large Diameter of Hollow. 
Screw gives Swiftest, 
Lightest and 


MOST POWERFUL JACK in the Market. 


The Best *2¢, Sonsite™ The Cheapest. 


THE CHAPMAN JACK C0., 
OLEVELAND, OHIO. 








Pressed Wrought Iron Open Turn 
Buckles. 





CLEVELAND CITY FORGE & IRON CO., 


- CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





NORTH-WESTERN IRON & METAL CO., 
Scrap Iron, Steel and Metals. 


Office and Yard, 272-278 South Clinton 8t., 
R. R. Yard, 30th and Emerald Ave., - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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VULCAN IZED FIBRE. Co, 


WILMINGTON, DELAV7 ARE. 














Dust-guards for R. R. Cars, “Steel-clad” Fibre Track Washers, Flexible Fibre Pump Valves, Oil and Water 
Packings, Axel Washers, etc. Hard Fibre for Electrical Insulation, and General Mechanical Uses. 
Write for pennants to New York Office, No. 14 Dey St. 


































S. D. MILLER, 
(Special. ) 


S. A. MUNGER. 
JoEN FREEMAN, 
H. 8S. SIBLEyY. 


8. A. |. MUNGER & CO. 


W holesale 


HARDWARK, 
CUTLERY, 
IRON, ST 


AND 


———— ” Railway Supplies, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 

















_—_ 
—— 














) 











ELLIOT FROG & SWITCH CO., 
Mp 











Carried in Stock. 
i] 
\ 


= 


Lap Switches. 
Split Switches. 
Automatic Switch Stands, 


Rails of any Weight or Section Desired 


RIGID FROGS. 


~ SPRING RAIL FROGS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wrought Iron Head Chairs, Rail Braces, Bridle Rods and -— ony omen - 
Railroad Iron Work. (3 Catalogue and other > for 
«pplication. EAST } st. Louis. {LL 


| 


DAVID ROUND & SON, 


- IMPORTERS AND DEALERS LN 


DIFFERENTIAL 
PULLEY BLOCKS, 


Manufacturers of 


Coil and Cable 
CHAINS, 


2287 to 2291 Broadway, 
CLEVELAND and FINDLAY, O. 

















PORTLAND, 





BETHLEHEM 
STEEL RAILS 


GEO. A. EVANS, Agent, 
40 and 42 Wall Street, 


NEW YORE. — 





OLMSTED & TUTTLE C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wiping and Packing 


WASTE. 


DEALERS IN 
All Kinds of Mill Waste, 
CHICOPEE, MASSACHUSETTS. 





Corbett, Failing & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Hardware, Iron and Steel, 


AGENTS FOR 
Dupont’s Gunpowder, 
81 and 83 Front Street. 
OREGON. 





NEA “TORE 


LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


ROME, N. Y. 
New York Office, 


ALL KINDS OF COAL. 


SAM’L D. LAWTHER, 





No. 2 Seton German-American Bank Building, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





- 34 PINE STREET. | 








Wa 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY, 


Bessemer, Foundry and Mill Pig Iron, Spiegel and Ferro-Manganese Iron and 


Steel Merchant Bar, Nails and Rail Fastenings, Light ‘“‘T’’ and Street Rails; Steel Blooms, Slabs Billets and Wire Rods of any 


required chemical composition; Iron or Steel Car Truck Channels and 


Steel ‘‘I’’ Beams and Structural Shapes, and 





BEISSHMaR STHHL RAITLS, 


FROM 8 TO 100 POUNDS PER YARD. 


Rolls for Standard Sections and Shapes always in Stock. 


Special Sections and Shapes MADE TO ORDER. 


This Company owns and operates FIVE WORKS, namely: NORTH WORKS and UNION WORKS, Chicago; SOUTH WORKS, South Chicago; JOLIET WORKS; WILWAUKEE WORKS, 


GENERAL OFFices—Tenth Floor, Rookery Bldg., Chicago, Ills. 


J. L. YALE, General Sales Agent. 


New YORK OrriceE—46 Wall Street, New York City. 


MILWAUKEE OFFICcE—151 N. W. Ins. Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


St. Louis Orrice—Laclede Building. 


D. E. GARRISON & CO., Agents. 





Established,1831. Annual Capacity, 800. 
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pt 1 | ; _—_ 
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BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


BURNHAM, PARRY, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to Standard Gauges, and 
Templates. Like parts of different Engines of sameclass perfectly interchangeable. 
Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Mine Locomotives, Narrow Gauge Loco- 
motives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, Etc 
ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 








i 
ie ee 
SYS 

















CLEVELAND W 








AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels, Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Paced Railroad Frogs. 





OFFICE, 20 CARTER STREET. 


Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts., CLEVELAND, O. 





THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 





Galena Engine,Coach and Car Oil. 


GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 289, 299. COLD TEST 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO. 


No freezing in coldest weather. and entire freedom from hot journals at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons 
of the year. Saves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upoo a majority of the leading railroads 


demonstrated. 
References furnished on application. 


SHOWING SETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT. 
GALENA OIL WORES (Limited), 





TUDOR IRON WORKS,| BELLEVILLE STEEL 60, 
ST. LOUIS, ST. LOUIS, 
TRACK FASTENINGS Steel T. Rails (2 to 40 Ibs. 
For all Sizes T Rails. Steel Nails, 
Iron T. Rails 8 to 20 Ibs. | Slabs, and _—Billets. 








IMPORTANT TO 
RAILROAD MANAGERS AND MASTER MECHARICS. 


SIBLEY’S 
Perfection Valve Oil. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 
entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing 
of Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam 
Chest by fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- 
ences furnished upon application. 

tae" Make exclusive specialty of Valve and 
Signal Oils for railroad use. 


- SIGNAL O/L WORKS, 


J. 0, SIBLEY, Prest., 
FRANELIN, PA. 


Fort Madison Iron Works Co. 


Car Wheels and 
Railway Castings, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 











OHAS. C. SHEPARD, Prest. W.F. BATES, Sec. & Treas. 


OFFICE: ; 
607 Phenix Bld’g, 138 Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. 
WORKS: ; Fort Madison, Iowa. 


THE SOLID STEEL CO. 
Steel Castings, 


Brake Shoes, Cross Heads, etc. 
ALLIANCE, OHIO. 
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K LITTLE NONSENSE. 


Every man should put by sometbiog for a rainy day, if 
it ia nothing more than an umbrella. 


Woman (to tramp)—“How’s that soup?” 
Tramp—"’Tain’t quite strong enough, ma'am. 
you would wash a few more dishes in it.”’ 


I wish 


Lady of the House (sharply)—‘‘No, sir, I don’t need no 
soaps.” 

Peddler (suavely opening another valise—‘* Elements of 
grammar, ma’am? Only fifteen cents.” 


“Mr. Smith,” called the chairman, “you are out of or- 
der.” 

“Take Dr. Pell's Purgative Piercelets,” 
physician on the rear seat, absentmindedly.” 


cried the 


“Cyrus, I want you to go down town with me. I want 
t> pick out a new necktie for you.’’ “Have we time 
enough before the shop closes, Emily?” replied the capi- 
talist, consulting his watch. “‘Yes, if we hurry. It’s only 
a little after one o’clock.” “Allright, my dear, Goand 
get ready. I've got to step around the cornerand buy a 
railroad. I'll be back in ten minutes.” 


Grocer—“Now, my little man. what do you want?” 
Boy—"Fifteen cents worth of molasses.” 





Father—“Clara, what game was that you were playing 
when I looked in the parlor last night?” 

Clara—“Hide and Seek.”’ 

Father—“‘What was the kissing for?” 

Clara—“Oh, that was the duty on the hides.” 


Rev. Mr. Extempore—“My hearers, I shall have to ask 
your indulgence forafew minutes. 1 forgot my manu- 
script, and have sent my little boy for it.”’ 

His son, mounting pulpit (in loud tone): “Mamma 
couldn't find the writin’, but here’s the book you copied 
it from.” 


When the rich man worketh the poor man saith he 
ought to be ashamed of himeelf for that he crowdeth the 
poor man out ofa job. When the rich man worketh not, 
the poor man gaith he ought to be ashamed of himself for 
that he consumeth while he produceth not. Verily, the 
lot of the rich man, though it be worth $1,000 a foot front, 
is hard. 


Miss Godolphin—“Now, what would be your terms, Mr. 
James, for giving me a course of, say, a dc-zen lessons in 
painting?’ James: ‘Well, frankly, Miss Godolphin, I’m 
afraid it’s too late in life for you to begin to start a career 
of art, that is, if you wish to take it up seriously.” Miss 
Godolphin: ‘Oh, but I don’t! I only want to learn 
enough to be able to teach.”’ 


Grocer (after he has drawn the molasses)—‘*Where’s your money?” 


Boy—“‘It's in the pitcher.” 


Kicker to Editor—‘‘What the deuce do you put twenty- 
two columns of advertising matter in a twenty-nine col- 
umn paper for?” 

Editor (with sublime resignation)—“For cash.” 


A Baiuuiast ScwEme.—Hostess: “Dear me, the con- 
versation is flagging. What can we do to amuse our 
guests?” Host: “I don’t know, unless we leave the 
drawing room for a few minutes and give them a chance 
to talk.” 


“Did your wife listen to your excuse for staying out so 
late last night?” 

“Oh, yes; she listened to me, and then——"’ 

“Then what?” 

“TI listened to ber—for five hours.” 


“Rest Asp RECREATION.—Porter: “You travel regu- 
larly now, I see, sah.""’ Mr. Gotham (on the New York 
and Philadelphia express): “Yes. The doctor said I 
needed rest and recreation. So I spend one day in Phila- 
delphia and the next in New York.” 


“When we came to this town,”’ writes a Georgia editor, 
“it was little more than a water tank, but now the very 
best whisky in the country is sold here, and there are ten 
moonlight stills in active operation in the county. A 
newspaper is a power for good in any community.” 





“Mamma, I know the gentleman’s name that called to 
see Aunt Ellie last night, and nobody told me either.” 

“Well, then, what is it Bobby?” 

“Why, George Dont. I heard her say George, don’t, in 
the parlor four or five times hand running. That’s what 
his name is.” 


She (to husband)—“I could have married either Whipper 
or Snapper if I'd wanted to, and both of those men whom 
I refused have since got rich, while you are still as poor 
as a church mouse.” 

He—“Of course. ButI have been supporting you all 
these years. They havn't.” 


Mrs. Figg—“Did you ever notice how Deacon Pottsby 
always begins his prayer, with ‘Father, thou knowest bet- 
ter than we?’”’ 

Mr. Figg (who goes to church merely to please his wife): 
“Yes, he thinks he is flattering the Lord by admitting 
that he knows more than himself.” 


NOTHING SERIOUS.—Cabman (to a woman passenger, 
who had just alighted); “What's the matter, madam? 
Are you going to have a fit? Perhaps I'd better ring for 
the patrol wagon.” Woman Passenger: “Nonsense, 
man. There is nothing the matter with me. I’m just 
looking for the pocket of my dress.” 





CONSTIPATION 


Needs no other remedy than 


Tamar Laxative, 


This refreshing medicine is made from th nsed 
fruits of the Tropics. TAMAR LAXATIVE will eumnt 
the most generous fruit diet and thus keep the bowels. 
Tue hegiect of regular habite, which might wo ese, 

e neg’ of regu whic’ h 
obviated by the use of a be 


TAMAR LAXATIVE, 


is attended with more serious complications 
generally known. then ts 
With the bowels inactive and its accom ying 

orders, the body invites all kinds of diseases. an, there ig 
no doubt that the ave length of life would be pro- 
jonged if ied one would avoid constipation by the use of 
TAMAR ATIVE. Sold at 50c per box by all drug: 
gists, or sent by mail on receipt of price by 


PROST & BROWN, Druggists, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Law SB 


103 NICOLLET AVE., MINNEAPOLIS, is now the largest and 
best Business College in the Northwest. SHORT- 
HAND, TYPEWRITINCG, BOOK-KEEPINC, 
Commercial Law, Penmanship and the common English 
branches are taught by the best of teachers. For 
College Journal, address T. J. CATON, 


~ BALDWIN ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SEMINARY. 


24 and 26 Summit Ave., ~ St. Pau, Mina. 
Thorough preparation for our best English Colleges. 
Primary, Preparatory and Academic Departments for 

_ Boys and Girls. 

A limited number of young ladies received into the 
home of the Principal. Graduates admitted to Carleton 
and Weilesly on certificate. For circulars and further in- 
formation address 

CLINTON J. BACKODS, A. M., Principal. 


dis- 











Superior, Wis. 


We want the world to know that prosperity awaits 
the pluck, life and brains which find so little en- 
couragement elsewhere. 

We want the world to know there is no poverty in our 
city; that there is work and good wages for all 
worthy and capable men; that law and order have 
supreme control, and that taxes are down to the 
minimum. 

We want the world to know everything that pertains 
to the business and social life of our wonderfully 
wealthy city. 

Write and we will refer you to hundreds of our 


correspondents in the East, that have profited by in- 
vesting through us. 


If at all possible you should pay a 
Visit to Superior this Summer. 


Call and we will extend the hospitality of our city. 
Maps and all information sent on application. 


We have the largest list of Inside 
Property and a splendid line 
of Acres. 


BUTLER & MCCABE, 


916 Tower Ave., 
West Superior, Wis. 
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LADIES’ 
FAVORITE. 


THE ONLY SEWING MACHINE 


PERFECT SATISFACTION 
HOME SEWING MACHINE G.ORANCE 


MASS: 
CHICAGO = 28- UNION caceead DALLAS, | 
LOUIS, MO. by 


W. F. ELWESS, 687 Wanasha St.,Sr. Pau. Morn. 
ESTABLISHED. 
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send for circular. Er 
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24 COLUMBIA ‘STREET, NEW “YORK, 
MAKER AND: PATENTER or 


Improved Hydraulic Sadia 


‘PUNCHES, BOILER-TUBE EXPANDERS, 


- DIRECT ACTING STEAM HAMMERS, 
Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. 
Jecks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to orden 





Ons. A. Oris, THos. Jopuine, J. K. Bouz, Managing Directors. 


The OLisS sree co., , Doirmiited, 


Manufacturers of 


CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box, and Tank Plates, 
| eS Gar Axies and Forgings. 





-Freo.C. Weir's: 





BUREAU OF INSPECTION 


The ROBERT W. HUNT & CO; ZZBEA%,0F INsrzcriom | 


ANALYSIS of Ores, isons, Lapa Soka other Railway Materials, Chemical and Physical Laboratories. 
Iron 1 Metall 
on Jron and Steel Metallurgy "Wo, 328 Ohewtmiat 


Y,.! 
Prager s pioarippeenar. New *E. M Am, Inst: M.'B, M; Am. Boo. M-E., late Gen. Sup. Troy Stee) & Iron Oo.: 


Jou» J of besvs; pal 6 g Engineer; G W.G.F CB ;. Jamas ©. Hatns =p, 0. me 
Wa ¥ Guonau GH, DW. Molave O. #.—Northwestern Agenta for Riehle Bros, 7 Testing Mechince. . 





TWINES. CORDAGE WIRE ROPE 


~ B02- 208 S&S. WATER ST. CHICAGO. 


THE MURPHY VARNISHES. 
tailway Cars, Carriages, Pianos, Fine Furniture, Public Buildings and Private Dwellings. 


MURPHY & COMPANY, “2d & Dearborn Sts., Chicago, 
Sewane, N. J., New. Yor«x, CLEVELAND, St, Louis. 


CART -OGDEI co., 
_ Supeessors to CARY, OGDEN & PARKER, CHICAGO, Manufacturers of 


Highest Grades of PAINTS and COLORS on the Market 


_ For Exterior and Interior ne: Descriptive Circulars on application. 


Empire Laundry Machinery (0., 


189 Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LAUNDRIRS, HOTELS AND INSTITUTIONS 
_ Supplied with Complete Steam Outfits. 


* Palmer House, Chicago; Land & River Improvement 
- Cony West Superior; Northern Pacific R. K. Co., St. Paul. 


2" Send for Shapjanied Catalogue. 


























% 


The Commercial, Railway, Mining, and Financial ey of the New Norths rest. 
Produced in the year 1889, in Gold, Silver and Copper, over $22, 


Estimated product for the year 1890, over $25,000,000. 
Real Estate pays a better return on the investment than any city in America. Por reliable information cocering Bsa and marvelous resomes, ppi io 


H. L. HAUPT, Manager, with MANTLE & WARREN, Beal Estate, Mining and Financial B ra. 


Whe ak pucdianinneninnkig c on Ea a 


eae 40,000, 





The Western National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


iBO BROADWAY. 


Capital, 


DEPOSITORY OF PUBLIC MONEYS OF 


The United States, 


The State of New York, 


The City of New York. 





BRAYTON IVES. President. 


V. P. SNYDER, Vice President. 
THOS. J. BRENNAN, Ass’t Cashier. 


H. A. SMITH, Cashier. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


BRAYTON IVBS, President. 

V. F. SNYDER, Vice President. 

EDWARD J. BERWIND, Pres’t Colorado Ooal & Iron Co. 
CHARLES J. CANDA, Bx-Assistant Treasurer, U. 8. 
WM. N. COLEBR, Jr., of N. W. Coler & Co., 11 Pine Street. 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, Pro's N. ¥.C. & H. R. R. Co. 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, Pres’t Mercantile Trust Co 
MARCELLUS HARTLEY, of Hartley & Graham, 19 


HENRY B. HYDE, Pres’t Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. 

F. 0. MATTHIESSEN, of F. 0. Matthiessen & Wiechers 
Sugar Refining Oo, 108 Wall Street. 

JOHN KE. SEARLES, Jr., Pres't Havemeyers Sugar Refin- 
ing Co, 

SIDNEY F. TYLER, Pres’t Fourth Street National Bank, 
Philadelphia. 

WILLIAM C. WHITNEY, Ex-Secretary of the Navy. 





181 East Third Street, ST. PAUL. 
201 Nicollet Ave., MINNEAPOLIS 
Send for price list. Mention this Magaztne. 


New Indexed Pocket Maps. 


Oregon, 25 Cents. 
Washington, 25 Cents. 
Montana, 25 Cents. 
Montana, Large County, Township and Railroad, 
Indexed, $1.00, 


Maps and Guides ie amt Countries and States sent post- 
paid upon receipt o 


RAND. MeNALLY & CO., 
148-154 Monroe 8t., Curcago. 





FOR FULL. INFORMATION 


im regard to any particular Section of the Norithera Pacifde Country, 
Rates, Routes, Tickets, Time-Tables, Ete., call on or 
address any of the following Agentat.. - 


OENERAL AND SPECIAL ACENTS. 
A. D, C@artron, Asst. Geni. Pass. Agt., 121 First St., 
Portland, 


Or. 
jJamns C. Ponp, Asst Genl, Ticket Agt., St Paul, Minn. 
B. M. Austin, Asst, Genl. Pas®. Agt., St. Pani, Minn. 
-_. <n Gen'l. Bastern Agent, 319 Broadway, 
w York. 
Cc. B. eg Bastern Pass. Agent, 319 Broadway, 
Ne 


j. LL. Ha New England Agt., 306 Washington ‘St., 
Boston, 

B. R. WADSWORTH, Genl, Agt., 210 South Clark St., 
Chicago, Ii. 

A. Rompe_uemeEr, Genl. Agt., Cor. High and Chestnut f 
Sts. Columbus, Ohio, 

G. G, CHanpLeEeR, Gent, Agt., eeemanatiens Building, 
621 Pacific Ave., Tacoma, 

Cc. B. Stone, Ticket "Agt., 162 Bast cot Third St. St. Paul 

G. F. MON#iLL, Ticket Agt., 19 Nicollet Block, Min. 
neapolis. 

j. S. DyEx, Agt., Ashland, Wis. 

JOBR C. ROBINSON, Ticket Aas Duluth, Minn. 

A. W. HArTMak, Genl. Agt., D inn 

H. Swixrogp, Genl. Agent N.P. & ’M. Ry., 457 Mai: 
St., Winnipeg, Man. 

TRAVELING whee 2 eames ACCENTS. « 

, 306 Washington , Boston, Mass, 

OGERS, jn., 47 South aed "St.; Philadelphia, Pa. 

ames St., Montreal, Canada. 


¥y Street, Toronto, Ont. 
Gro. D. TELLen, 44 Exchange St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
W. FP. Saerwin, Elmira, N N.S. 
D. W. Janowr1rz, 42 Jackson Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. A. Jack, 161 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich: 
T. D,. CAMPBELL, 144 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
T. L. SHORTELL, 104 North Fourth St., St., Louis, Mo. 
O. VANDERBILT, 402 Court Ave. Des M » Lowa, 
3 a. MILs, Read Hotel, ig awe St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
~-Patry, Chattanooga, T 

fous N. RoBinson, 392 Brobiiwar, Milwaukee, Wis. 

K. STaTeLer, 616 Market St., San Francisto, Cal. 
i. M. HANNAFORD, General Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 
CHAS, S. FEE, Gent. Pass, and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Minn, 


A.J. 
J. B. 
THros. Haxry, 184 St. 
THOS. RIDGEDALR, 64 





GEORGE FULLER, 


RAILWAY «a MATERIAL. 


Mining and Street Rails. 


SPIKES and FASTENINGS. 


Cast and Wrought tron Pipe. 


m Mills 


PAUL, MINN, 





GRIFFIN WHEEL & FOUNDRY C0., 


CGHICAGO, . - ILLINOrs 
. Manufacturers of 
Chilled Iron Car Wheels 


OF ALL SIZES FOR 


Pee. = Passenger and Khgine service, Horse, Cable 


and Eiectric Street Cars, and Lamber, 
as and Mining Cars. 
and Balanced W heels a & Spoctatty, 
— wheels are ET crane 
with the greatest care, toa. 
with nd kn opty relation to to the cen chee: 
an 
woos power to mo a — * distribution of 5 
Seabee, tom longer 
quent economy, with only a malig a Sivueea, igi set cost 
of ordinary cxat iron wheels, 
GEORGE FULLER, Resident nt Beereemenrs: 
Drake Block, St. Paul. 


: | ooeted at the 
1 Senn: it is destioea 


BS,500,000.}. 





City of SUPERIOR, Wacom 
of inia 


co ota lnand, Se ether 6 great cities, | 


In has grown in three y vars from 1,500 4 
Population to 15,000. 


For further information apply to 


ELMER E. BARTON. 
Real Estate & Investments, 


Established, 1883. 





Stylograph Letter Boke: two pene 
at one writing. a 
Traveling Salesman’s Duplicate an ' 


Triplicate Order Books. 
Duplicate Shipping Books. 
Railway Train Orders and 

Supplies. 

MANUFACTURED BY. 
J.8. McDONALD & CO, 
22 to 28 Randolph Street, CHICAGO. 





COFFIN, DEVOE & CO., | 
176 Randolph Street, _.- - Omnoago, lin. | 
¥. W. DEVOE & 00., New York, 5 


request ee 





W.C. BAKER, Pres. 


THE BAKER HEATER @,' 


556 West 34th St., SEW YORE. 
Sole Manufacturers of a 

The Fireproof Baker Heater, 
The Perfected Baker Heater, 


ORIGINAL BAKER HEATER, 
The Baker Heater Steam Attachments. 


F. H. ANDREWS, Seo. Treas. 7 





DRAKE & WIERS, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Asphalt CAR oh 


The Chea: 
Kuqewn. 





Laxget List in th ty Correspondence solicited. 











